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PREFACE. 



George Combe's record of his visit to the United States, 
which occupied two years (1838-1840), filled three con* 
sidei*able octavo volumes ; but naturally, if not necessarily, 
it contained many things that are of little interest now, 
though, at the time when he wrote them, they seemed 
valuable and important. The personal experiences of 
fifty years ago can have but little attraction for the men 
of the present day, especially in connection with a country 
and a people that have made such vast and rapid strides 
forward during the last two generations. 

The present volume, therefore, contains only extracts 
from the three volumes published by the author on his 
return. In making the selection now offered to the 
public, the editor has been guided by two considerations* 
In the first place, he has chosen passages which seemed 
to him to bear upon what Combe regarded as the special 
mission of his life — the advancement of education, 
and the cultivation of social philosophy in accordance 
with his ideas. In the second place, he has preferred 
matters of permanent interest, resting on and involving 
principles of general application. 

Viewed in either light, and still more when viewed 
in both, these Notes are valuable as a record of the 
impressions which the Americans and the American in:- 
stitutions, social and political, made on a singularly acute 
and observant mind half a century ago. Many of the 
questions discussed in these pages — Negro Slavery, State 
Rights, a War with England on the Maine Boundary 
Question, "Working Men's Grievances, Religious Free- 
dom — have passed from the domain of practical politics > 
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but George Combe's reflections on them have not lost 
their value. His prediction of the manner in which 
slavery would be finally extinguished is a remarkable 
instance of political sagacity and foresight. 

A permanent interest was given to Combe's discus- 
sion of current questions by his constant habit of referring 
to, and seeking the guidance of, principles. This applies 
especially to his remarks on all educational questious, 
his views on which were much in advance of his time. 
Indeed, many of his statements would be considered 
commonplaces if uttered now for the first time. But 
they were not commonplaces in his day and generation : 
they were startling novelties, the utterance of which 
required couiage and independence. 

The author told the Americans that one of the 
motives which led him to repair to their shores was his 
desire to obtain the means of judging of the influence of 
Democracy on the physical prosperity and the mental 
condition of their nation. Special importance attaches 
on that account to his discussion of constitutional 
questions in the closing chapters ; and these have there- 
fore been reproduced here in their entirety. 

Edinburgh, Januai'y, 1894 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 

(1838—1840,) 

CHAPTER I. 

Arrival in New York.—On the Sth of September, 1838, 
we sailed from the wharf at Bristol in the Cambrian steam- 
boat, and found ourselves amid an immense multitude of 
menj women, and children, dogs, bales, bags, porters, and 
musicians. We were cheered by the strains — not very 
dulcet— of a harp and violin, as we descended the stream of 
the muddy, yet romantic, Avon. 

In an hour and a half we were on board of the Great 
WesterUy lying at anchor in King Road. Her first appear- 
ance disappointed us ; for we had heard much of her great 
dimensions. When compared with the vessels lying near 
her, she was seen to be very long, but neither remarkably 
broad nor very high. This was her third voyage outward. 

# # # * # 

On Tuesday, September 25, at daybreak, the anchor was 
weighed, and we sailed towards New York. It was a splendid 
autumnal morning ; the air was clear, fresh, and bracing, 
and the sun brilliant. The waters were smooth, and all 
around was land, beautiful in its outlines, and studded with 
houses, white as snow. At 8 A.M. we were safely moored 
opposite the quay in the East River, as the sound between 
Long Island and Manhattan Island, on the latter of which 
New York stands, is somewhat improperly named. 

The first aspect of the city, on the side of the East River, 
Strikingly resembles that of Amsterdam. High, irregular 
red brick fabrics, with innumerable masts, extending over a 
space of two miles in length, and half shading the houses 
from tlie eye, characterise both. The custom-house officers 
came ipamediately on board, and a new scene of bustle and 
confusion commenced. The prodigious quantity of luggage 

B 



2 AMERICAN NOTES, [CHAP. I. 

belonging to our very numerous passengers blocked up 
every foot of our narrow decks, and made it diflBicult to 
move. The search for contraband goods commenced, and 
nothing could have been more reasonable and gentlemanly 
tiian the conduct of the officers. 

About twelve o'clock, a general permission from the 
custom-house arrived, and we and our effects were allowed 
to land The confusion was now redoubled. Porters, 
carters, hackney-coachmen, friends of passengers, loungers, 
"loafers," and pick-pockets rushed on deck up the single 
narrow gangway, while down it, at the same time, poured 
passengers, trunks, bags, and baggage, in an equally rapid 
current We sat quietly, and saw the stream flow on for 
two hours, before we attempted to mincle in it. 

At len^h, at 2 p.m., we landed, and drove to the Carlton 
House Hotel in Broaaway, kept by an Englishman, but in 
the American style. The day was now oppressively hot, 
and a mint iulep was brought to us for our refreshment. 
It tasted like nectar, and merited all the praise which 
Captain Marryat has since bestowed on this popular 
beverage. 

The first impression made on us by New York was not 
pleasing. Its character necessarily partakes of that of all 
seaport towns. In the lower part of tne city, next the rivers, 
the streets are narrow, dirty, and adorned by large fat swine, 
enjoying the same freedom of locomotion which the United 
States grant to the natives of every clime who seek their 
shores. The pavement is rough, and much of it in bad 
condition. The houses are irregular ; and the suspicion at 
once arises that there is no efficient police attending to the 
general welfare of the town. 

Difference between New York and English Towns. 
— The effect on the mind after a few days' residence in this 
city is singular. The time since we left Bristol appears to 
be so short, and the dress, manners, and language of the 
upper classes are so similar to those of the same rank ia 
England, that it is difficult to " realise," as the Americans 
express it, the idea of being so far from home ; yet, in 
reading the newspapers, and in listening to conversation, 
we soon discover tnat we are in an entirely different Tnoral 
world. 

Voyage to Alh^Jij.—Septeniher 28.~We embarked 
this nwming at seven o'clock on board of the Champlain 
steamboat for Albany, and we soon found ourselves rushing 
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up the majestic Hudson at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
A thick mist, however, almost immediately enveloped us, 
and our speed was lowered, to avoid accidents. No smoking 
is allowed except in the fore part of the main-deck. A few 
passengers, obviously belonging to the lower grade, spat 
plentifully on the deck ; but one of the servants of the ship 
constantly employed a mop in cleansing the defiled places. 
The upper, or hurricane, deck was strewed with charcoal, 
being the lighter embers of the fuel, which are carried up 
the funnels of the engines by the powerful draught, and 
which often fall red-not, and burn the clothes of the 
passengers. 

How to know the Americans. — A Scotsman, with 
whom we became acquainted at a later period of our 
residence in the United States, and who is settled in a 
fertile district as proprietor and farmer of a beautiful piece 
of land, remarked to me that the only way to know the 
Americans thoroughly is to " count siller " with them : 
Anglicey to deal with them. 

Fortified by this wise remark, I shall record my first 
transaction with them. We wished to hire a private car- 
riage and a pair of horses to carry us through part of New 
England to Worcester, within forty miles of Boston. Th6 
fare demanded by all the post-masters was $7 a day, in^ 
eluding every expense for carriage, coachman, and horses 
on the road, except tolls ; but one of them stipulated for 
five days' hire for going, and as many for returning, making 
$7.Q; another asked payment for five days going and four 
retuniing,.or $63 ; and a third offered to go in four days 
and retiurn in three, equal to a charge of $4d. . The owner 
of the best carriage ultimately agreed tb accept 956, and to 
allow us five days to go. 

Abolition of Negro Slavery excites much interest 
among the New Englanders. We neard the disposition of 
the various religious sects throughout the Union towards 
abolition earnestly discussed at table, and much anxiety 
expressed about the votes of the native Irish who have 
become citizens in a particular district Means had been 
used to secure the influence of their leaders ; for here, as at 
home, they are tutored and led by their most talented and 
^ost enterprising brethren. 

We heard the question of slavery again discussed in the 
car by a person who had himself been an overseer of slaves 
in the south, and by another who .was -a manufacturer- iu 
B 2 
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New England. They both agreed that slavery is a great evil, 
and that it should be abolished.' The former said that it 
was a trying thing for the temper to manage a gang of 
slaves ; that they made the overseer cross and ill-tempered 
with everyone ; that this led to the infliction of punish- 
ment on them, which only made them worse; and that 
many murders are committed by them in revenge on white 
men, which are never known beyond the locality in which 
they occur, unless some white i)erson from the free States 
happen to be on the spot, and report the incident when he 
goes home. 

Popular Education. — October 10. — We went to the 
Unitarian church at 10 o'clock A.M., when, in American 
phraseology, the meeting was "called to order" by the 
appointment of a chairman. Persons of both sexes, and of 
all the religious denominations of the village and neighbour- 
hood, attended, A prayer was oflfered up, some routine 
business was transacted, and then Mr. Mann, in his official 
capacity of Secretary to the Board, read an address to the 
people, showing the necessity of education for improving 
the numan mind, and its nature and objects. The aelivery 
of the address occupied an hour and a half, and I never 
listened to a more sound, philosophical, comprehensive, 

Eracticalj eloquent, and felicitous composition. It was 
eard with profound attention by a numerous audience; 
but no expression of approbation was given, the custom of 
this country being to receive in silence all grave discourses, 
without testifying either approval or disapproval At a 
quarter before one o'clock the meeting adjourned. 

At 2 P.M. the meeting resumed business, and we heard 
the Governor delivet an address in seconding a resolution 
in support of the cause of education. He placed the question 
of education on its true basis. The constitution of the 
State, he said, called on the people to judge of the most 
momentous questions, affecting their own welfare and that 
of posterity, such as the currency, the powers which shall 
be wielded by every officer of the State, and the connection 
of this State with all the other States of the Union ; it 
entrusted them, as jurymen, with the lives and property of 
their fellow-citizens ; it gave them the election of the indi- 
viduals who should exercise legislative authority over them ; 
and it imposed on them a variety of important duties 
affecting tne well-being of their own locality ; the due 
perfonnance of all of which offices was incompatible 
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with ignorance. It put arms into every man's hands, and 
entrusted to him the defence of his own and his country's 
rights ; and the alliance between arras and ignorance was 
terrific. 

This meeting aflEbrded me high gratification. Mr. Everett 
is the chief magistrate of a State which would constitute a 
respectable German kingdom. He travelled with the people 
and entered the church as one of the people ; he had no 
insignia of office, and hia " aid " was not distinguishable in 
the crowd. He addressed the people as one of themselves, 
but all speedily felt that he possessed that real superiority 
which knowledge, morality, and intellectual power, when 
directed to a noble end, never fail to confer • and he was 
treated with marked courtesy and respect.* It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the audience, although composed 
of persons in every variety of pecuniary circumstances, 
appeared, to the eye of a stranger, nearly all equal : they 
were well dressed, and none ostentatiously attired. 

From the earliest settlement of this State, great attention 
has been bestowed on education. In the Massachusetts 
Colony Laws, 1646, chap, viii., § 13, it is enacted, "that 
if any child or children above sixteen years old, and 
of sufficient understanding, shall curse or smite their 
natural father, he or they shall be put to death, unless it 
can be sufficiently testified that the parents have been very 
unchristianly negligent in the education of such children." ^ 

This enactment was obviously dictated by the Mosaic 
Jaw, which declares the acts of cursing and smiting a parent 
to be punishable with death, but omits the qualification 
that proof of a neglected education shall be received as a 
valid defence against the charge. The modern legislators 
of the Commonwealth have wisely repealed this and many 
other barbarous and bloody laws for punishing offences, 
and have adopted the more Christian and the more effectual 
method of endeavouring to prevent crimes by the universal 
instruction of the people. 

Constitution of the Board of Education. — By the 
Act of 20th April, 1837, the power of nominating the Board 
of Education, consisting of eight persons, was committed to 
the Governor and his Council. 

* Mr. Everett is the gentleman whose eloquence is so disparagingly 
spoken of by Miss Martineau. With every respect for her judgment, 
I differ widely from her in her estimate of his state, his powers, aud 
his attainments. 
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' The Board of Education possesses no power to control 
the schools, or to interfere with their management : this is 
left in the hands of the people themselves. The duty of 
the Board is to collect ana diffuse information, to suggest, 
to advise, and to assist, and thus to enable the schools to 
improve themselves. In short, they are authorised to exer- 
cise a moral and intellectual influence over the people and 
their schools, but to wield no other power. 

The efficacy of such a Board must, in a great degree,, 
depend on the character of their secretary ; for where the 
members live at so great a distance from each other, unity 
of action must be communicated to it chiefly by him. The 
individual appointed to this important office was the 
Honourable Horace Mann. He had practised for a con- 
siderable period of time as a lawyer at the Supreme Court 
of Massacnusetts, and with such success, that, after rising 
through various gmdes of public office, he was electea 
President of the Senate, over which he presided for two 
years. The Senate holds the same rank in the Legislature 
of the State that the House of Lords does in England, and 
performs essentially the same functions. 

Such was his legal reputation, also, that, on 3rd No- 
vember, 1835, he and the Honourable Theron Metcalf were 
appointed Commissioners by the Le^slature, with directions 
personally to superintend tne publication of the edition of 
the Revised Statutes, which appeared in 1836. The dis- 
charge of such a duty requires extensive legal knowledge ; 
great potvers of discrimination; a capacity for details, 
joined with a talent for generalisation; and the whole 
crowned by habits of indefatigable industry. Such was the 
Honourable Horace Mann when he was elected Secretary to 
the Board of Education, and he at once directed all the 
energies and attainments of his powerful and ex{)erienced 
mind to the improvement of the education of his native 
State. 

Common School Libraries. — The State having made 
provision for the formation of libraries for the schools, the 
Board of Education early projected the preparation of a 
library of books suitable for children and youth. " The 
l»lan contemplated two series gf fifty volumes each : one, of 
the 18mo size^ adapted for children: the other, of the 
duodecimo size, intended for youth. Tne Board proceeded 
to make proposals to various publishers to undertake the 
work. 
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" The leading propositions were that the enterprise should 
be undertaken wholly at the publisher's risk, neither the 
Board nor the State having any pecuniary interest in it ; 
that the work should be executed according to sample ; that 
it should be offered to all the public scnools in Massa- 
chusetts which might wish to purchase at a sum never to 
exceed the stipulated amount ; that the whole should be 
executed in the most durable and workman-like manner, and 
in such style, as to type, paper, binding, etc., as the Board 
should direct ; that no work should be included in the 
series which had not received the unanimous approval of 
the Board ; and that, on their part, in consideration of 
such undertaking, the Board should examine a sufficient 
number of works to complete the proposed series, and give 
to the publishers whatever benefit they could derive from 
an announcement to the public that the work had the 
unanimous sanction or approbation of their body. The 
Board were to decide upon the books, sua a jury decide 
upon a cause in court, each member having a veto upon 
all the rest" 

The grand objection to the formation of a library for 
schools was the want of some sufficient guard or security 
against the introduction of partisan or sectarian books. The 
revised statutes declare, " that the school committee shall 
never direct to be purchased or used in any of the town 
schools any school-books which are calculated to favour the 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians." The Scriptures 
were used in almost all the schools, either as a devotional 
or as a reading book ; but there was a great want of 
religious works expository of the doctrines of revealed 
religion, and " also free from such advocacy of the * tenets ' 
of particular sects of Christians as brought them within the 
scope of the legal prohibition.'' "This difficulty has been 
directly met, and entirely removed. Not enough of it is 
left to serve as a pretence for sophistry." 

Normal Schools. — The Board of Education had pro- 
ceeded only a short way in the discharge of their duties, wnen 
it became apparent to them (and it was no new discovery to 
the friends ot education in the State) that a grand impedi- 
ment to the improvement of schools consisted in the want 
of properly qualified teachers. " It was stated publicly, by 
ii member of the school committee of a town containing 
thirty or more school districts, that one-half at least of the 
teachers approved by them would be rejected, only that it 
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would be vain to expect better teachers for the present 
remuneration." * 

The salary of male teachers throughout the State, in- 
clusive of board, was 18>25 44 cents per month, and of female 
teachers, $11 38 cents. It is supposed that $2 50 cents 
a week for males, and %\ 60 cents a week for females, 
would be a very low estimate for the average price of their 
board respectively throughout the State. On this basis of 
computation, the wages of male teachers, exclusive of board, 
were, on an average, $15 44 cents per month, or at the 
rate of $185 28 cents by the year ; and the average wages 
of female teachers, exclusive of board, was $5 38 cents a 
month, or at the rate of $64 66 cents per annum. The 
wages of a labourer are $1 to $1 50 cents a day. 

When it was maintained as a reason against augmenting 
the salaries of the teachers that the State could not afford 
any increase of its annual appropriations for schools, the 
question was put, in derision, "Whether something more 
tnan one-six-hundredth part of its welfare might not come 
from the enlightenment of its intellect and the soundness of 
its morals?" 

So strong, however, was the aversion of the people to 
submit to additional taxation, that the Board did not pro- 
pose any specific measures for improving the instruction of 
teachers, until, in March 1838, Edmund Dwight, Esq., of 
Boston, a member of the Board, authorised the secretary to 
offer to the Legislature the sum of S 10,000 to be expended 
on the training of teachers of common schools, on condition 
that the Legislature should place in the hands of the Board 
an equal sum to be appropriated to the same purpose. A 
committee of the Legislature reported strongly in favour of 
accepting of the offer, and a resolution to do so passed both 
branches almost unanimously, and on the 19th of April was 
approved of by the Governor. 

The Board was now possessed of the sum of $20,000 
applicable to the instruction of 2,370 male and 3,591 female 
teachers, being the total number employed in the public 
schools ! but how was so small a sum to be most beneficially 
expended to promote the object in view 1 

" The Board caused due notice to be given to the friends 
of education in all parts of the Commonwealth, that, until 
the whole fund in their hands should become pledged, they 

* First Annual Beport of tlie Secretary to the Board ol Education, 
1338, p. 60, 
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would undertake to establish, in any place unobjectionable 
in point of locality, a school for the qualification of teachers, 
and would sustain the same for the space of three years, 
provided that suitable buildings, fixtures, and furniture, 
together with the means of carrying on such a school 
(exclusive of the compensation of the teachers of the 
school), could be obtained from private liberality and placed 
under the control of the Board. Tn the course of the last 
season, offers substantially complying with this proposition 
were made to the Board from seven different towns in the 
State. Other towns also made generous propositions to the 
Board, with a view to become partakers of the bounty 
which public and private liberality had placed at its 
control 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Temperance. — October 11. — I have read in the Boston 
Evening Mercantile Journal a notice that the inhabitants 
of Providence, the capital of the State of Rhode Island, 
assembled in a town meeting, had instructed the magis- 
trates to grant no licences for retailing any fermented 
liquors in quantities less than ten gallons; that a wine- 
merchant had sold a case of one dozen of champa^e as 
imported from France, and had been fined for infringing 
the law ; that the case had been appealed to the Court of 
Review, and that the decision was confirmed. 

Fifteen- Gallon Iiicence Law. — In Massachusetts the 
temperance cause had made such great advances that in 
April, 1838, an Act was passed by both houses of the Legis- 
lature, and approved of by the Governor, which ordained, 
" that no licensed innholder, retailer, common victualler, or 
other person, except as herein provided, shall sell any brandy, 
rum, or other spirituous liquors, or any mixed liquor part 
of which is spirituous, in a less quantity than fifteen gallons, 
and that delivered and carried away all at one time, on 
pain of forfeiting not more than twenty dollars, nor less 
than ten dollars, for each offence." 

The exception is, that " the county commissioners in the 
several counties may license, for their respective towns, as 
many apothecaries or practising physicians as they may 
deem necessary to be retailers of spirituous liquors, to be 
used in the arts, or for medicinal purposes only." The 
Biune power is given to the mayor and aldermen of the 
cities. All licences to be granted subsequently to the 
passing of the Act are to be restricted in accordance with 
its terms. It came into effect on 1st July, 1838. 

Both political parties concurred in the enactment of this 
law, and it was passed in consequence of a strong expression 
of public sentiment in its favour. Already, however, agita- 
tion is rife ajgainst it, and strong efforts are being made by 
those whose interests it affects todefeat its provisions. Among 
otlier devices to evade it, one ingenious Yankee advertised 
a wonderful striped pig as a show. The price of admission 
was equal to that of a glass of rum ; and each person who 
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entered found a glass of this beverage standing on a table, 
placed there by unseen hands ; he drank it while admiring 
the beauties of the pig, deposited the empty glass on the 
table, and retired ; having held converse with no one except 
the rum and the pig. Not only were the rum-makers and 
the rum-drinkers dissatisfied with the law, but some of the 
most enlightened men of the State considered that it was 
erroneous in principle : they regarded moral suasion, and 
not legal pains and penalties, as the only true foundation 
of virtuous habits ; other excellent persons, true friends to 
temperance, considered that it had gone too far, for it pre- 
vented the great body of the people, who could not afford to 
purchase a stock of fifteen gallons at a time, from obtaining 
spirituous liquors of any kind even for the most temperate 
use in their families, while it left the rich in possession of 
the power of indulging their appetites unrestrained. 

Grievances converted into " Political Capital." — 
One evil attending democratic institutions and universal 
suffrage, while the mass of the people are imperfectly 
educated, and untrained to the guidance of reason, is the 
tendency to convert all questions into subjects of party 
contention. Although both parties in this State concurred 
in the licence law, the democrats, discerning the rising dis- 
content, are already preparing to turn it to their own 
account, or, in American phraseology, "to make political 
capital " of it. This phrase is so pithy, so expressive, and 
every way so excellent, that it should be transferred into 
the English language, more especially as we have the thing 
which it signifies in perfection, and want an adequate name 
for it. Its meaning is this : when a party perceives a. strong 
feeling in the public either arising, or capable of being 
excited, for or against any particular measure, they become 
the headlong advocates of the popular side, and charge the 
support of the opposite opinions on their opponents, alto- 
gether regardless of the real merits of the question, of moral 
rectitude, or of the ultimate welfare of the people. 

The popularity which they gain by this conduct is called 
" political capital," because it carries so many votes to their 
own side, not only on the specific question, but in the 
general politics of the State. Among us, the devoted and 
vociferous champions of the Throne and the Altar, who 
in their speeches vilify the Queen and in their lives set 
Ot defiance the pure precepts of Christianity, are manu- 
facturers of ** political capital." They know that the people 
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are loyal and religious, and endeavour to catch their votes 
by i)retending a loyal and religious zeal, which has & 
political foundation, and no other. 

In the United States, whenever party spirit is strongly 
excited, the intrinsic merits of a measure, whether in 
morality or in utility, are subordinate considerations ; a des- 
potism of party is engendered and wielded without com- 
punction or control. A higher moral, intellectual, and 
political education of the whole people appears to me to 
be the only remedy for this evil, wnich is yearly on the 
increase. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster.— To-day I met Mr. 
Webster in companjr. The published bust of him, which 
is a correct delineation of his head, shows very powerful 
intellectual faculties. He is a lawyer by profession, and 
at the bar and in the United States Senate is recognised 
as a man of gigantic intellect. His style in conversation 
is clear, simple, deliberate, and forcible, occasionally 
humorous and playful. 

One of the party at table, alluding to an illustration of 
this characteristic of the Nantucket population, which, 
according to Sam Slick, had occurred m the professional 
practice of Mr. Webster, asked him whether it was true. 
He said it was essentially correct, and proceeded to state 
the real incidents as follows. A Nantucket client had 
asked him to go to that island* to plead a cause for him. 
Mr. Webster, after mentioning the distance, the loss of 
time, and the interruption to his other practice, said that 
he could not go unless he received a fee of a thousand 
dollars. The client objected to paying so large a sum for 
pleading one cause. Mr. Webster replied that the fatigue 
and loss of time in travelling to Nantucket and in remaining 
there probably during the whole circuit, amounted to as 
great a sacrifice on his part as if he pleaded in every cause 
on the roll. 

" Well, then," said his client, " come, and I will pay you 
the thousand dollars ; but vou shall be at my disposal for 
the whole sittings, and I shall let you out, if I can." Mr. 
Webster went, and was sub-let by his client, who drew 
the fees to relieve his own loss. Judge Story, who was 
present, remarked that he had often heard the anecdote 

♦It lies about forty miles from the New England shore, at the 
north entrance into Long Island Sound. 
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mentioned, but had never before heard it authenticated. 
He added : " The current edition proceeds to tell that your 
client let you out for eleven hundred dollars, saved his 
own pocket entirely, and gained ten per cent, on his specu- 
lation." Mr. Webster stated with great good humour that., 
as his client had not reported the amount of the sub-fees 
which he drew, he could not tell whether this version was 
correct or not. Sam Slick's report of this occurrence is not 
entirely accurate. 

The Church. — An American friend remarked to me 
that their Voluntary Church system has led to the multi- 
plication of churches even to excess, and to inadequate 
provision for the ministers, and has also, in some instances, 
occasioned animosities among the people. The dependence 
of the cler^ on their hearers has led some of them to 
Btudy their humours, and to preach fanatical doctrines for 
the sake of excitement, rather than to follow the dictates 
of their own understandings. He has observed, however, 
that, from there being among the sects no artificial dis- 
tinctions created by the law, these ahimosities speedily 
subside, and that there is a constant tendency in the public 
mind to correct its own errors. There is a growing dis- 
position in the people to subject religion to the examination 
of reason ; and o{)mion is, in some instances, passing even 
beyond Unitarianism. Still Calvinism, in its purest forms, 
is extensively professed by the people. 

Benjamin Franklin.— In America, Franklin holds the 
same rank in public estimation tha.t Saint John of Nepomuc 
does in Bohemia : he is their saint and prophet ; and it 
is no disparagement to their taste and judgment tbat he 
should maintain this rank. There were deep, sagacity and 
comprehensive power of intellect, a calm and piersevering 
activity, a generous philanthropy, and an inflexible integrity 
in Franklin, that placed him m the first rank of great and 
useful men. I have heard it remarked, however, that some 
of his modern admirers practise his lessons of thrift more 
rigidly than his maxims of justice, and that, in this respect, 
his writings and example are not purely beneficial. 

There may be truth m this observation, for circumstances 
have greatly changed since he wrote his lessons of economy 
in the character of Poor Richard. Then, capital was ex- 
tremely scarce, the field of mercantile operations was 
limited, and banks were nearly imknown. A rigid economy, 
was, therefore, indispensable to success in business, and 
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saving was the only certain road to independence. In 
the present day, extensive commerce and abundance of 
capital, supplied by banks so numerous and active that 
they inundate the country with their currency, render 
extreme thrift less necessary and meritorious. 

Educational Convention. — Sunday, October 20. — In 
the evening we accompanied two friends to Brighton, a 
\lllage five miles from Boston, to hear Mr. Mann deliver 
an address to the people assembled in the church, on the 
improvement of their schools. We were introduced to a 
family in the village, who kindly invited us to partake of 
their evening meal ; tea we should call it in England : they, 
I believe, name it supper. Before we commenced, our 
host said grace, in the course of which he introduced a 
petition for a blessing on Mr. Mann and his efforts to im- 
prove the schools of the x)eople, and also on the " strangers 
who had crossed the mighty deep to communicate their 
stores of knowledge to the people of this land," 

The sentiments and the language were equally beautiful, 
and there was no appearance of preparation or ostentation 
of literary attainments in the prayer. In passing the 
window of the house, I saw a voung woman, apparently 
about sixteen, with a music-boot in her hand, leading a 
little band of children and servants in singing their evening 
hymns. The church was well filled, and the people listened 
with profound interest to one of Mr, Mann's eloquent and 
excellent discourses, which equally instructed, delighted, 
and amused his hearers. We returned to Boston at 10 p.m, 
- This was an instance of the advantage- attending the law 
of Massachusetts which makes Sunday terminate at sunset. 
The people were at leisure, and well dressed, and their 
minds had been wakened to serious considerations by the 

Erevious exercises of the day. They were, therefore, in the 
est condition for meeting together and for listening with 
advantage to such a discourse as was delivered to them. 
If any philanthropist had proposed such a benevolent act 
QTL a Sunday evening in Edinourgh, he would have been 
denounced as a Sabbath-breaker, if not fined by the police 
magistrate. In Britain, we have an indescribable extent of 
lee- way to make up in the instruction of the people, and 
as they have no leisure day except Sunday, and as many 
of them either go to no place of worship, or consider the 
forenoon and afternoon service sufficient for their spiritual 
edification, would it not be well to permit those who are 
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inclined to receive secular instruction on the evening of 
that day to obtain it, without offering any impediment 
to others assembling themselves together for religious 
worship ? 

Iiife Insuranoe.— In the course of conversation, it was 
mentioned to me that there is only one Life Insurance 
Company in Boston, one in New York, and one very 
recently established in Philadelphia ; but no other in the 
United States, so far as m v informant knew. I asked thc^ 
reason of this, seeing that these companies are very 
numerous and useful in Great Britain. One gentleman 
said that early marriages, which greatly increase the' 
chances of the parents living to rear their own children,' 
and also the great facility with which children can 
provide for themselves in America, render the people less 
anxious about insuring their lives than they are in old 
countries where the circumstances are different 

Another friend remarked that capital here is so produc- 
tive, that many persons believe that they can do better for 
their families by employing it in trade than by paying it in 
premiums to insurance offices ; while a third hinted that 
there is also an impatience in the people for immediate 
returns, which renders them averse to expenditure, how- 
ever small, that is to yield its fruits only at a distant 
period, and after their own death ; and finally, that sus' 
picions have been entertained of the stability of insurance 
offices in this country. 

Popular Lectures. — I find that the System of desul- 
tory lecturing prevails largely in Boston. Lectures are de- 
livered almost every night m the week in one institution or 
another, which are attended by audiences numbering from 
five to fifteen hundred persons of both sexes ; but entertain- 
inent and excitement, as much as instruction, are the 
objects of these discourses. In general, there is a new 
subject as well as a new lecturer every night ; and three 
lectures on one topic are regarded as a full exposition of it 
The lecturers are men of talent and education in every 
profession of life, who desire to instruct the people or to. 
render their own attainments known. The most distin- 
guished divines, senators, physicians, lawyers, and merchants 
appear before the people as lecturers. Among these, the 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing and Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
6x-President-of the Unitea States, may be named. 

These voluntary teachers generally lecture without fees :' 
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but if a minister, a lawyer, or a physician have a large 
family and a small income, and also talents for public in- 
struction, it is no disparagement to his reputation, but the 
contrary, if he prepare two or three lectures, and commence 
a winter campaign on them^ for fees. He will deliver them 
lirst in each of the public institutions for popular lectures 
in Boston, then in Koxbury and Charlestown, suburbs of 
Boston ; he will next visit Salem, Lowell, Worcester, and 
Providence by railroad, and will have realised three or four 
hundred dollars, without having seriously interrupted his 
professional pursuits. Some lecturers of high reputation 
receive forty or fifty dollars for each lecture in the large 
cities. 

The instruction conveyed by this method is comparatively 
small, but it cultivates intellectual tastes among the people ; 
and it binds the higher and the lower minds together by 
reciprocation of sentiment. To one accustomed to contem- 
plate the indifference with which many of the aristocracy 
of Great Britain regard the naasses of their countrymen, 
this effect of democratic institutions is highly pleasing. 
Lord Brougham and Sir G. S. Mackenzie have delivered 
lectures to the people, but I have never observed the names 
of other individuals of the same rank mentioned as having 
done so. 

The Voluntary Church.— On the 4th of August, 1838, 
Lord Brougham is reported to have stated, in his place in 
Parliament, that the Voluntary Church system has not 
answered in America. I have endeavoured, by inquiries 
made of persons whom I conceived likely to be well informed, 
to discover what inconveniences have attended it. The 
following circumstances have been mentioned to me as 
evils. The congregations, it is said, are adopting the 
practice of engaging their ministers for only three, five, or 
seven years, and of then turning them adrift, if they are not 
satisfied In the villages, also, there are so many churches 
that some of them languish. 

I asked whether the congregations act capriciously in 
dismissing their pastors at the end of the stipulated engage- 
ment ; and I have been told that they do not intentionally 
act capriciously ; but that, as the minister with whose 
services they have dispensed is occasionally found to be 
highly acceptable to a aifferent congregation, this charge is 
made against them with a show of reason by those who 
4iifer from them in opinion. 
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It appears to me that this system of change, if generally 
adopted, would be attended with advantage, especially in 
the present condition of clerical instruction. Within less 
than seven years most clergymen have exhausted their 
whole stock of ideas in preacning and ministering to their 
people ; and although they continue their labours for forty 
years longer, they do not communicate a new view. By 
changing pastors, fresh minds would be brought to operate 
on the flocks, and a greater degree of energy would pervade 
the service. If rotation in churches prevailed, no minister 
of talent and industry would lack employment ; for the 
vacancy made by the removal of one would be supplied by 
the call of another to All his place. 

In regard to the multiplication of churches, I have re- 
marked that one of Dr. Chalmers' arguments in favour of 
an Establishment is, that men have no appetite for religion, 
and that, if left to themselves, they will neither build 
churches nor endow pastors, but prefer to remain in 
heathenism. Here, however, we are assured that, under 
the voluntary system, " church extension " goes on too 
rapidlv, and that pastors and churches are more numerous 
than nocks 1 

In answering my inquiries into their Church affairs, some 
of my Boston friends asked me what objections were urged 
in Great Britain against the system of legal establishments 
for the support of religion. I mentioned a few : The 
established clergy in England and Scotland support un- 
alterable articles of faith declared by ancient Acts of Parlia- 
ment to be true interpretations of the will of God, and 
important to salvation ; they expel from their livings every 
one of their own number who presumes to express doubts 
of the infallible truths of any of these doctrines ; they 
invite their .flocks to search the Scriptures, to try all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good ; but if, in following 
this advice, the flocks chance to arrive at conclusions differ- 
ent from those sanctioned by Act of Parliament, they are 
charged with heresy, they are denied Church privileges, and 
in private are stigmatised as " bad men." . 

These articles and "Confessions of Faith,** moreover, 
were framed at the very; dawn of civilisation, when the arts ' 
and sciences, and the philosophy of the human mind, scarcely . 
existed. Conseqiiently, some of the doctrines contained > 
in them stand m direct contradiction to natural truth, 
while the entire scheme of theology which they propound - 

o 
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is 'widely different from that which an extensive knowledge 
of mental and physical science applied to the interpretation 
of Scripture in the present day would probably dictate. 

The professors of these doctrines have the command of 
the pansh schools and of the universities, and to the extent 
of their ability they infuse their opinions into each genera- 
tion as it comes on the stage : but mind cannot be arrested in 
its progress. Providence bestows on some individuals superior 
endowments of the moral and the intellectual faculties, 
which lead their possessors into doubt on some points, in spite 
of themselves. But those who are thus gifted have a choice 
only between two evils : either to renounce their livings 
ana depart into the wilderness of Voluntaryism, as outcasts 
from the fold of the faithful, or to practise hypocrisy. The 
latter is sometimes preferred, althou^ not without inward 
struggles. 

. Some of these individuals may be heard prajring publicly 
against "a wicked spirit of unbelief," which is constantly 
besetting them, and which is probably nothing but the 
natural operation of their own superior faculties spon- 
taneously suggesting truth, and quietly whispering that 
some of the dogmas they teach are erroneous. Other in- 
dividuals, in whom secretiveness is strong and conscientious- 
ness deficient, feel quite at home in the regions of hypocrisy, 
and enjoy their legal salaries, undisturbed by inward 
visitations. Far from being the advocates of natural science 
and liberal education, many of the clergy oppose both, and 
insist that their peculiar articles of faith shall be com- 
bined with all public instruction at the expense of the 
State. 

They are placed in a false position also in relation to the 
enlightened portion of the laity, who, while thejr ostensibly 
adhere to the parliamentary articles of faith, privately dis- 
believe them ; and, in consequence, while they accord an 
outward homage to the Church, thev never lose an oppor- 
tunity to thwart the schemes and defeat the views of the 
clergy. Conventional hypocrisy, likewise, is the refuge of 
philosophers under the dominion of an Established Church. 
There is a tacit convention of mutual forbearance between 
them and the clergy : the clergy make no inquiries into 
their orthodoxy, and, in return, they leave the clergy to 
guide the masses in their own paths. 

. The general effect of the system is to chain up the intel- 
lect, and to paralyse the .moral sentiments of the oest minds 
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in the highest department of human thought — theological 
and moral science 

It is objected also to legal establishments for the support 
of religion that their natural tendency is to render the 
cler^ indolent and negligent. The churches of England 
and Ireland present numerous examples of clergymen who, 
although enjoying rich endowments^ are never seen by their 
flocks. Indifference in the pastors is the parent of indiffer- 
ence and formality in the people. The pride, pomp, and 
circumstance "of a State estabhshment proauce supercilious 
feelings in the favoured clergy towards the pastors of all 
other sects ; and the possession of legal power incites them 
to outrage the rights of conscience, by levying taxes from 
dissenters for the support of opinions which they disavow. 

In the foregoing remarks on the voluntary and the legal 
systems, the abuses or the worst features of both are stated 
and compared ; while in the discussions which generally 
take place on these topics, all that is good in the one is con- 
trasted with all that is bad in the other — a very unfair mode 
of treating the merits of either. There is much of ^ood 
found in both. In point of fact, an able and conscientious 
minister in the Voluntary Church, unless in very peculiar 
circumstances, like those of Mr. Pierpont, soon rivets Tiimself 
in the esteem and affections of his people, and is cherished 
by them for life ; while a clergyman of the same character 
in the Established Church is equally beloved and respected 
by his flock. 

Good, able, and active men are safe and independent in 
both, in so far as mere emolument is concerned; but the 
Establishment is a paradise, while Voluntaryism is a howling 
wilderness for incapacity^ indolence, folly, dishonesty, and 
the minor vices. Tne chief difference in the case of good 
and able men is, that, under the voluntary system, an indi- 
vidual of superior piety, talents, and attainments has it in 
his power to carry forward his flock to higher and purer 
views of Christianity, in proportion as these open up to his 
own mind (and he often does so in the United states); 
while his equal in the Established Church is tied down by 
the parliamentary articles of belief ; he is the slave of them 
and of his weaker brethren, who are ever ready to defend 
the bulwarks of ignorance and indolence under the guise of 
maintaining the purity of the faith, and to enforce the law of 
expulsion against any more gifted member who would 
venture to remove one stone of the legal edifice. 
c 2 
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In America, as I formerly mentioned, the whole statute 
law of each State is revised every ten years ; obsolete and 
repealed Acts are omitted ; altered statutes are remodelled 
into a connected and consistent form, and the whole laws 
are made to harmonise, as much as possible, with the 
existing condition of the people ; but the principles of in- 
fallibility and immutabihty are inherent in the nature of 
an Established Church. The state of human knowledge may 
change, opinion may change, political institutions may* 
change, and generation may give way to generation, but 
the articles of faith ratified and approved of by Act of 
Parliament never vary 1 * 

* My British readers may regard the preceding statements, and 
others that may appear in these volumes about British affairs, unne- 
cessary to be printed for their information. This is true ; but the 
present work is intended to be read on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
and in introducing these topics, I am guided by what I found to be 
interesting to the Americans. Many of the descriptions of institu- 
tions and incidents in their country, which interost British readers, 
are commonplace topics to them; yet there is as much reason for 
omitting the one as the other. I write for both nations. 
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OHAPTEK III 

Future Prospects of the United States.— It has been 
my object, in meeting men of enlarged knowledge, experi- 
ence, and understanding, to discover the views entertained 
by them regarding the prospects of the United States. It 
is only by hearing and comparing opinions, and the reasons 
of them, that a stranger can obtain elements for forming 
judgments of his own on a country which he visits. 

I am informed, then, that the political changes in England 
are studied here with great interest, and that the intimate 
connection between the prosperity of the two countries is 
well understood by all classes of the people of New England. 
The late conflicts between the dissenters and the Established 
Church in Great Britain have attracted attention. One 
highly intelligent friend expressed his expectation that the 
Church of England would fall in five years : I allowed fifty 
years for the accomplishment of bis hopes. 

The opinion is pretty general that the future seat of 
government of the iJnited States must be in the West, and 
that the future destinies of the Union will depend on the 
degree in which moral and intellectual shall keep pace with 
physical development. The facilities of realising wealth in 
the countries watered by the Ohio and the Mississippi are 
so great, that there is danger that a sordid spirit of money- 
getting may take possession of the people to such an extent 
as to render wealth the sole criterion of consideration, to 
the nefflect of mental culture ; and, in such an event, that 
inequality of fortune with which England is afflicted would 
arise, and a depressed common people would be called into 
existence. 

If this v^ere to be the case^ and if these degraded beings 
were left in t)ossession of political power (which could not 
be prevented), intestine commotions, quarrels between the 
States, disunion, and ruin would be the probable fate of 
America. The best minds have confidence in the natural 
harmony between the interests of all the States when justice 
pervades the councils of all ; and also iii reliance on the 
power of their republican institutions, if aided by education, 
to preserve the mass of the people in virtue and comfortable 
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circumstances, if the^ can only succeed in making in- 
struction keep pace with wealth and numbers. 

Even the ricn men here speak with approbation of the 
law which distributes the paternal property equally among 
the children. They say that it presents a powerful obstacle 
to the overgrowth of families, and that they do not know 
any family that has continued in possession of extraordinary 
wealth for three generations. The very principle of division 
reduces the largest fortunes when twenty or thirty grand- 
children come to inherit them. 

The same law renders it more easy for men of superior 
moral and intellectual Qualities to emerge from poverty into 
wealth. Several such nave been pointed out to me, who, 
having distinguished themselves by their virtues and talents, 
have married daughters of rich families, and have eventually 
risen to the first stations in the commonwealth. Several 
clergymen are in excellent circumstances by this means. 
In Great Britain, the parents of these young ladies would 
have looked out lor the hand of some younger son of a noble 
pr aristocratic family, whose poverty needed their fortunes, 
and who would have given them rank in exchange for wealth. 

In America, Nature's nobility is preferred, and amidst the 
trials and vicissitudes of life, high mental qualities are 
found a surer stay for happiness than artificial rank. The 
prospects of the family also are superior. Natural gifts, if 
possessed by both parents, descend to posterity ; artificial 
rank vanishes in descendants, and leaves no substitute in 
its place. 

Aristocracy in America and in England.—It has 
frequently been stated as a charge against the Americans: 
that they recognise no aristocracy except that of wealth. I 
find that here, as well as in other countries, men possessed 
of great wealth, and those who have a strong desire for it, 
without being able to boast of any superior moral or intel- 
lectual qualities or attainments, estimate their neighbours 
by the extent of their possessions. They assure me that 
this is the only criterion of superiority acknowledged by 
society — that dollars are indispensable to the acquisition of 
influence or consideration. 

On the other hand, I perceive that those individuals who 
are endowed with high moral and intellectual faculties, ex- 
tensively cultivated, estimate their fellow-citizens by the 
degree in which they j)ossess these attributes, and that some 
men are spoken of with the highest love and admiration, 
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whose greatness is mental, and not pecuniary. Mr. Daniel 
Webster, the greatest political character of Massachusetts, 
is not rich. 

British travellers who blame the Americans for worship- 
ping an aristocracy of wealth appear to me to forget the 
practice at home. In Great Britam, all the aristocrats who 
are worshipped by the inferior ranks are rich, most of them 
ver3r rich ; and to the best of my observation, when a noble 
family has sunk into poverty, the members of it receive less 
respect from their own rank, and certainly far less homage 
from their inferiors, than are oflFered to those whose pos- 
sessions are larga In regard to the untitled aristocracy of 
Great Britain, their station and influence depend almost 
entirely on their wealth. When they become poor, they sink 
at once into obscurity, 

Thomas Moore, the poet, a man of genius and of great 
refinement of taste and manners, who associated much 
with the aristocracy of England, observed (if I recollect 
rightly), in his " Life of Sheridan," that only the possession 
of political power forms a passport to men of plebeian birth 
into the ranks of the high aristocracy on a footing of 
equality ; and that, althou^ men of talent in other depart- 
ments of life may be admitted to associate among them, 
they are never permitted to become as one of them ; or words 
to this effect. When I read this observation many years 
ago, I considered the fact to be degrading to genius and 
virtue ; and wha,tever faults may be chargjeable against the 
Americans in this respect, I cannot perceive that we have 
much reason to boast of superiority at home. 

Elections. — So far as 1 can learn, candidates for offices 
in the State do not travel from door to door and canvass for 
votes in Massachusetts, as I have seen them do in Scotland. 
We are on the eve of an annual election, and ward-meetings 
have been called by each of the political parties in the city. 
These choose delegates to represent them, and the delegates 
from all the wards assemble, and prepare a list of candidates 
to be proposed to their party as proper persons to fill the 
vacant offices. 

These lists are named "tickets.**- The whig ticket and 
the democratic ticket are announced in the newspapers of 
the respective parties, and the one is supported and the 
other depreciated by all the facts, arguments, and wit, and 
I fear also by all the inventions, falsehoods, and calumnies, 
which the talents and industry of each party can bring to 
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bear on the merits of their own candidates, and the demerits 
of those on the other side. We may regret the departure 
from truth, courtesy, and honour which these contests often 
evoke in the pubhc Press, but all who have mingled in 
public life must be well aware that similar practices 
disgrace the Press of Britain in no limited degree. 

The voters are registered, and the city and the counties 
are divided into districts of convenient dimensions, in each 
of which a polling place is fixed and publicly announced. 
The voters repair to these stations on the day of election ; 
each announces his name to the officer in charge of the 
register. If it is found there, the voter passes to the ballot- 
box, in which he deposits his printed list, or "ticket," and 
retires. Numerous partisans of each side attend, who check 
any attempts at voting under false names. No man can 
vote twice, because he is checked off in the register when he 
first appears. 

The ticket " is not subscribed by the voter, because this 
would betray the secret of his vote : but his hand is pretty 
strictly looked at to see that he does not deposit two or 
more " tickets " in the box. At the close of the election, the 
tickets are examined, and a statement of the votes is made 
up by officers appointed for the purpose, and those candi- 
dates are chosen who have a majority of all the voters in 
their favour. 

If an individual voter is not satisfied with the " ticket " of 
his party, he may erase any names from it he pleases, and 
may add others. As there is generally no concert among those 
who make these alterations, they very rarely elect their own 
candidates. The only effect of their proceeding is to weaken 
the vote of their party. These votes are regarded as thrown 
away, and technically are said to be " scattered." 

Occasionally there are three or more " tickets," each con- 
taining a different list of candidates ; and if each of these 
lists is presented in nearly equal numbers, the result will be 
no election. Each list will be supported by only one-third 
of the voters, or less ; and as by law a majority of the whole 
is essential to an election, none of the candidates will be 
elected. A new election on a future day is, in these cases, 
announced. I am assured' that " intimidation " of voters in 
the English sense of the word is unknown, and would, if 
attempted, be deeply resented and successfully resisted. 
The vote of every man is known to his party, and although 
every individual has it in his power to conceal it, few or 
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none have any desire to do so. There is no commotion or 
hostile excitement at the elections. 

The Supreme Court. — October 31. — I attended in the 
United States Supreme Court, Judge Story on the bench, 
to hear Mr. Webster address a jury in a case of marine 
insurance ; but he and the other counsel were engaged all 
day in examining witnesses and discussing points of law. 
Neither the judge nor the counsel wear gowns, wigs, or anv 
other insignia of office ; yet they are treated with as much 
respect as if they were clothed in horse-hair and ermine. 
The same individuals act both as solicitors and as barristers ; 
but when a man shows distinguished talents for the de- 
partment of pleading, he generally assumes a partner who 
aevotes himself to the proper business of a solicitor. 

Mr. Webster, for instance, practises in the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts^ and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States at Washington, as a senior counsel does at the 
Scottish Bar in Edinburgh, and in the House of Lords in 
London, as a court of appeal. Here the witnesses are 
allowed to remain in court, and to listen not only to the 
pleading of the counsel, but also to the examination of the 
other witnesses, and even to discussions between the counsel 
and the bench as to the competency of putting certain 
questions to themselvea For cause shown, the judge will 
remove them from the court, if required by either party to 
do so ; but the general practice is to allow them to near all 
the proceedings. In Scotland, witnesses are provided with 
a separate room, in which they remain till called for to 
undergo examination themselves, that each may be unbiassed 
by anything that may have occurred in court. 

Another object of isolating them is to prevent collusion 
among them. As no one has heard what the others have 
said, each gives his independent testimony, and if they 
concur, the conviction of the truth of their statements 
becomes the stronger. If they differ widely, the court and 
the counsel, who have heard all that has been testified, enjoy 
advantages for testing their veracity by putting searchmg 
questions.* 

I saw a ludicrous example of the effect of allowing 
witnesses to be present in court before they are themselves 
examined. An Irish sailor was called up, who had listened 

* Willie I was in the United States, a Bill passed fhrongh Parlia- 
ment to relax, in some particular points, the Scots Law of Eyidence. 
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attentively to the opening s()eeches of the counsel, and to 
the examination of several witnesses on the opposite side. 
He had construed every word that had been uttered, both 
in the speeches and in the evidence, as so many attacks 
against his side, and he set himself fairly to the duty of 
answering them. 

When placed in the witness-box and sworn, and asked 
a question, he did not answer it directly, but launched out 
into bold declarations that such a statement made b^r such a 
witness was false, and that another had uttered a misrepre- 
sentation, and then began to tell his own story, and to 
enforce his own views of the facts by declamation. The 
counsel of both sides interrupted him, and the judge 
explained his duty ; but after the next question that was 
put to him, he started off again in the same career. He had 
a rich Irish brogue and great volubility of speech, and 
withal was acute and naive. He convulsed the spectators 
with laughter, and at length fairly upset the gravity of 
lawyers, judge, and everyone in court 

Judge Story did his best to recover his gravity, and 
addressed first the spectators, informing them that there 
was a native eccentricity about the Irish m expressing their 
ideas which everyone was aware of, and that it was unbe- 
coming to disturb a court of justice by laughing at the 
witness's mode of delivering his testimony, and then he ex- 

Elained to the witness himself that his duty was to confine 
imself to direct answers to the questions asked. 

Another attempt was made to proceed with his ex- 
amination, but still with imperfect success. At length a 
discussion arose about the competency of some question. I 
heard Mr. Webster state his views, but as the court was 
excessively crowded, highly heated with stoves, and destitute 
of ventilation, I was forced, by the unpleasant state of the 
atmosphere, to retire before the examination was resumed. 
Mr. Webster's mind is profound and powerful, and a great 
subject is necessary to rouse him to show his might. The 
discussions in the present cause were not of this description* 

Common Schools. — Novemher 1. — I visited several of 
the common schools to-day. In a preceding chapter I 
have explained the educational machinery of this Common- 
wealth. Its plan and general structure are excellent, but 
it is capable of much improvement. Its present condition, 
compared with that which it is susceptible of attaining, is 
like that of a wooden clock contrasted with a chronometer. 
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The schools are supported by assessment, and are free tc 
every white child who chooses to attend. In a very small 
minority of cases are the coloured children educated sepa- 
rately. This practice serves to maintain that odious ais- 
tinction of colour which is so unbecoming in a country 
boasting of its Christian spirit. At seven, the child is 
admitted to a higher class, where grammar, a little geo- 
graphy, writing, and arithmetic are taught. Singing has 
been recently introduced, and with much advantage. It 
relieves the monotony of the other studies, affords gratifi- 
cation to the children, and serves to cultivate a taste for 
refined and innocent pleasure. 

The Power of the Feoi)le exceeds their Educa- 
tional attainments. — The institutions and actual con- 
dition of the people of the United States exhibit at present 
a heterogeneous aspect to a reflecting mind. The institu- 
tions are democratic in a high decree, for, with a few 
exceptions, political power is placed in the hands of every 
man above twenty-one years of age, except he be absolutely 
insane, a pauper, or a convicted felon, without regard to 
his wealth, character, or mental attainments. 

This is not merely a theoretical arrangement on paper, 
but a practically working system. In point of fact, the 
masses make and unmake the laws, and every interest of 
the State is placed at their discretion. One ignorant man 
is not a fit ruler for a great nation ; nor are ten ignorant 
men, or a thousand, or ten millions of ignorant men more 
fit to wield successfully the destinies of a great people than 
one. Numbers do not increase their knowledge, while they 
add to their confidence and power. Moreover, numbers 
increase their capacity for evil, and diminish their capacity 
for good, beaiuse they keep each other's ignorance and 
presumption in countenance. The people become formid- 
able also in the fierceness and energy of their passions, in 
proportion to their numbers, when one common impulse 
moves them. 

These points are so plain that it is almost unnecessary 
to state them. Nevertneless, I daily meet with excellent 
persons here who seem not to perceive their consequences. 
Education, history, and habit, and, above all, the daily 
example of Europe, have filled their minds with the idea 
of a labouring clasSj for whom instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with moral and religious training, 
are aJl that is necessary, and a dominant class whose 
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education should be more extensive, to fit them for higher 
duties ; overlooking the palpable fact that in most European 
countries the better educated class rules the less instructed, 
while in the United States the reverse is the case. 

I have seen men of sense and understanding here regard 
my views as obviously Utopian and absurd, when I ventured 
to express the opinion tnat both the quantity and the 
quality of instruction communicated in the common schools 
of the United States, and even in Boston, is fitted much 
more for a government like that of Austria than for that 
of the United States ! The Austrian Government does not 
object to its subjects being taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, because these are only the elements 
of knowledge, and do not necessarily imply any practical 
results in action. 

The democratic institutions of the United States are only 
now beginning to develop themselves. The generation of 
1775 was trained under a monarchy, and they had the 
feelings and habits of Englishmen. When their indepen- 
dence was achieved, their mental condition was not instantly 
changed. Their deference for rank and for judicial and 
legislative authority continued nearly unimpaired ; George 
Washington took the place of George the Third, and the 
public authorities, elected by themselves, came as objects 
of respect in place of those named by the English governors. 
The leading men of each State suggested or proposed candi- 
dates for public offices, and the people, as a general rule, 
adopted them. 

In this state of thin^ the best educated class continued 
to rule. But the condition of affairs is now changed. The 
generation trained to obedience under monarchical insti- 
tutions is extinct ; a race occupies the field which has been 
reared under the full influence of democracy. The people 
worship themselves as the fountains equally of wisdom and 
of power. They bend all institutions in subserviency to 
their own views and feelings. .Thev are no longer led by, 
but they often dictate to, the wealthy and the highly edu- 
cated. Their own education, however, remains essentially 
unchanged ; reading, ^.vriting, and arithmetic are its staples, 
as in the days of yore. 

This is an error of the most portentous magnitude, and 
it is astonishing how so many persons remain blind to it. 
There are still living a few remnants of the old Federalists, 
who desire to see the people happy and contented as 
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labourers, but who are as averse to their thorough educa- 
tion as an English Tory would be in similar circumstances. 
These worthy men forget that their dreams of popular 
felicity combined with ignorance can never be realised in 
this country, for the people have obtained power, and they 
love to wield it. 

The education provided for them, therefore, in their 
common schools, should be the most instructive and prac- 
tical that human wisdom can devise ; for here the masses 
need every possible light to enable them to discern their 
true interests in the management of the State. Their 
governors and legislators are their deputies, and must obey 
them. Men of great minds may no doubt lead the masses, 
although ignorant, to good ; out in proportion to that 
ignorance is the risk that bad men of powerful talents 
will lead them to evil. 

It is gratifying, however, to perceive that a large number 
of enlightened individuals are deeply imbued with these 
convictions, and are labouring to render them general. 
Still, they have a mighty task to accomplish before they 
succeed in reducing them to practice. It is an unpalatable 
statement to thousands in Boston that their common 
schools are far below what their institutions require, and 
that in many parts of the country the condition of these 
seminaries is still more defective ; but the truth, however 
disagreeable, must be proclaimed. 

Home Education,~iV^ofem6er 4. — In visiting a friend 
this evening, an influential man, we found that he entertains 
very enlightened views regarding what constitutes educa- 
tion, and what is necessary to be done in improving it for 
the true interests of the United States. He advances the 
instruction of his sons in a way at once simple, agreeable, 
and efficacious. In the evening after tea, when the family 
are enjojring the quiet comfort of the winter fireside, he 
desires one of his sons to read from the daily newspaper 
the list of ships which have arrived in the port of Boston 5 
it specifies the places from which they have come, and the 
nature of the cargo. 

He then asks one to point out the place in the map, and 
to tell the latitude and longitude ; another is requested to 
assign a reason why it brings that particular cargo from 
that port. This leads to an explanation of the climate, soil, 
and natural productions of that part of the globe ; this is 
often followed up by details concerning the religion,' 
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government, manners, and customs of the people. They 
acquire a great deal of useful and interesting information in 
these conversations, which also ^ve them a perception of 
the real value of their geographical and historical studies 
at school. 

liOcture by Dr. W. B. Channing.— In the evening 
we heard Dr. Channing deliver the introductory lecture to 
the Franklin Society, an association formed for the purpose 
of furnishing weekly lectures to the labouring men and 
wunien of Boston, at half a dollar each for the season. The 
lecturers are gentlemen who give their services gratuitously, 
and as each chooses his own subject, the instruction is of 
a very desultory nature. 

Dr. Channing's address was " On the Elevation of the 
Labouring Portion of the Community." The sentiments 
were noble and pure, the language classical, occasionally 
poetical and touching, and sound sense pervaded the whole. 
A few of the propositions probably would not stand the 
test of a rigid analysis on the pnnciples of the natural 
laws ; but tnese were not important in themselves. The 
Hall of the Masonic Temple was crowded, and the dress 
and appearance of the labouring people were so respectable 
that I could scarcely distinguish between them and the 
upper classes, many of whom ^ere present. He adverted 
to the abolition of slavery,, and elicited applause by his 
remarks. He was received in silence, as usual, without 
any demonstration of welcome, but occasionally his sen- 
timents drew forth expressions of approbation as he 
proceeded. 

Dr. Channing is in stature below the middle size ; he is 
slender, pale, sensitive, and fragile in his aspect His 
nervous system seems to have preyed on all the other 
portions of his frame. His hair is brown, profuse, and 
hangs loosely over the forehead, hiding its expanse from 
the eye of the phrenologist. The lower part of his face is 
small, and expresses great delicacy of feeling, as well as 
gentleness and benevolence. His voice is feeble, but soft, 
clear, and distinct. 

After the lecture, a gentleman who had listened to it 
told me that Dr. Channing has lost his popularity and his 
influence entirely by becoming an abolitionist; that the 
discourse which we had just neard was a piece of cant ; 
and that the proposal to educate the labouring people was 
absurd. I told nim that I dissented from his last two 
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propositions, and that if Dr. Channing has lost any degree 
of popularity by advocating the cause of abolition, he has 
lost only what was not worth possessing : the approval of 
men who defend one of the most grievous wrongs ever 
perpetrated on humanity. 

I make these remarks because the sentiments which they 
embody are entertained by a few persons in respectable 
circumstances in Boston, and an English visitor falling into 
the society of one of these persons, and responding in 
some degree to his opinions, would immediately be intro- 
duced by him to others of them, and might thus be led 
most erroneously to represent tnese views as generally 
entertained in good society in Massachusetts. 

Sir Walter Scott and the Ballantynes.— The Re- 
futation of the Mis-statements and Calumnies contained in 
Mr, Locknarfs Life of Sir Walter Scottj Bart, respecting 
the Messrs, Ballantyne, by Mr. James Ballantyne's repre- 
sentatives, has recently been republished here, and is ex- 
citing much interest. In society the questions are very 
often put to me. Do you know Mr. Lockhart ? What is 
the development of his Conscientiousness ? Did you know 
the Ballantynes 1 What is the truth about them and Sir 
Walter Scott ] 

My answer to these questions has been : That I had seen 
Mr. Lockhart, but had no personal acquaintance with him, 
and that I declined giving opinions about the heads of 
living men, unless they had permitted authentic casts or 
1:>usts of themselves to be published, which he, to the best 
of my knowledge, had not done. I asked why they put 
this question. "Because," said they, "there seems to be 
a defect in his moral perceptions. He obviously means 
well by the reputation of Sir Walter Scott, but he has 
unnecessarily published matters which detract from the 
respectability of Sir Walter's character, apparently without 
being at all conscious that they have this tendency." 

I remarked that probably Mr. Lockhart wished to do 
justice to the public as well as to Sir Walter by telling the 
whole truth, and by leaving the world to form its own judg- 
ment on his merits. "But has he told the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, in regard to the Ballantynes ? " 
My reply was, that after Constable's failure, which drew 
along with it that of Sir Walter Scott and James Ballan- 
tyne (John having died in 1821), the affairs of all three 
parties had been placed by their creditors in the hands of 
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professional men for investigation, and that the general 
result of this scrutiny was the understanding among the 
creditors that James Ballantyne had been ruined by his 
connection with Sir Walter Scott ; and they acted on this 
belief by treating him with great kindness. 

Thev allowed him to retain his household furniture, and 
also tne wines which Mr. Lockhart says so much about, 
and they continued him in the management of his printing 
business, with a large salary. No creditors ever troubled 
him personally, even when carrying on business, undis- 
charged, after the bankruptcy, for he was not legally dis- 
charged till after Sir Walter's death, when his (Sir Walter's) 
representatives compounded for the debts that then re- 
mained due. I should say that the statements contained 
in the recent publication by James Ballantyne's heirs coin- 
cide with the views formed by the business circles in Edin^ 
burgh, after the whole facts of the case had been disclosed. 

" Was James Ballantyne the vain fool which he is repre- 
sented by Mr. Lockhart to have been ? " I replied that I 
knew James Ballantyne personally, and certainly regarded 
him as vain ; but this was his only weakness. It is only 
justice to add also that I have heard persons who knew 
more intimately than I did say that the pomposity or 
grandness of manner which led ordinary acquaintances to 
regard him as vain lay on the surface merely, and that a 
closer observation showed that his good sense has subdued 
the quality itself. He was a man of talent and of taste, 
and in my opinion essentially honest. 

I recollected his conduct at the time when the Reform Bill 
was depending in Parliament. His newspaper, the Weekly 
Journal, was a profitable publication, and had long 
advocated Tory principles. Sir Walter Scott was a co-, 

Eroprietor of it with him and Mr. Hogarth, and Sir Walter^s 
ostility to reform was well known. It was a difficult 
point to determine whether the Journal should oppose 
Keform, or go with what appeared to be the irresistible 
stream of puolic opinion in its favour. 

In this state of matters, I met James Ballantyne one day, 
awaiting, with hundreds of other persons, the arrival of the 
London post, to ascertain the fate of the Bill on one of its 
readings. He addressed me, and asked whether I had a 
quarter of an hour to spara I said that I had. He then 
explained that he was in doubt which side to take in the 
Journal i that his desire was to support that which his 
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conviction should lead him to regard as the best, founded on 
public utility and justice ; that he had great difficulty in 
discovering the real merits of the question, and had thought 
that the best method of reaching them was to come here 
(the front of the Register Office), and endeavour to induce 
the advocates of both sides to state to him the grounds of 
their opinions ; and that he intended then to decide for 
himself. 

" You are a reformer," he continued ; " will voudome the 
favour to devote a quarter of an hour in explaining to me 
why you support reform, and what effects you anticipate to 
flow from it?" I readily compliea with his request, and 
walked an hour with him in Princes Street, stating my 
views. He urged objections occasionally, and listened 
patiently to mj answers. When I left him, he said that 
this was the third or fourth day on which he had been fol- 
lowing this course, and haa conversed with strenuous 
advocates belonging to both of the political parties, and 
that he meant to continue his investigations. 

In a week or ten days afterwards he declared in favour of 
Reform. I have no doubt that he acted under a strong 
sense of duty, as well as from a prudent regard to what he 
considered to be the interests of his paper, and that in his 
decision he did great violence to his feelings of respect for 
Sir Walter Scott. His regard for Sir Walter appeared to 
me to amount to a superstition or worship ; and Doth judg- 
ment and sense of right must have concurred and operated 
strongly in his mind before he could bring himself to act in 
opposition to the views of his idoL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Beligion in the United StAtes.—NoveTnber d.-^MBxij 
inquiries are made of me in society concerning the state 
of religion in England and Scotland, and of the Church 
in both ; the condition of Germany (which I had visited 
in 1837), moral, educational, and religious; the pjractice of 
banking in Scotland ; what Lord Jeffrey is doing ; who 
now conducts the Edinburgh Review; and many similar 
questions, showing a wide range of observation and thinking, 
and a great desire for information. 

I mentioned to the inquirers that Evangelical religion is 
in the ascendant both in England and in Scotland, but that 
a war is raging against the Church as a legal establishment 
in both parts of the island j that the manner in which the 
conflict IS carried on is cunously indicative of the intellec- 
tual difference between the English and the Scotch. In the 
former. Individuality and Eventuality (which give a prac- 
tical tendency to the understanding) predominate, ana the 
English oppose the Church by refusing churcn-rates to 
mamtain the edifices of the State religion, and by every 
other direct means that the law places in their power. In 
the latter. Causality predominates (which impresses a 
speculative tendency on the intellect), and they write books, 
deliver lectures, ana pour forth a continued fire of argument 
from a thousand batteries against State religion, in the full 
confidence that in the progress of time reason will triumph, 
and the Church will fall. 

The English seek an immediate result ; the Scotch wait 
patiently for half a century, or a whole one, if necessary, 
and never relax their cannonade. In Scotland the Church 
is making a vigorous defence with the same arms. Pam- 
phlets, periodicals, speeches, and sermons are constantly 
pouring forth, charged with vigorous arguments in favour 
of State- enacted articles of belief and a State-paid clergy. 

Extraordinary Talent for Languages. — Elihu 
Burritt. — I was favoured with the perusal of a letter 
dated Worcester, 6th September, 1838, written by Elihu 
Burritt to William Lincoln, Esq., of that village, afterwards 
published, in which the writer mentions that, being one of 
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a large fauiily, and his parents poor, he apprenticed himself, 
when very young, to a blacksmith, but that he had always 
had such a taste for reading, that he carried it with him to 
his trade. He commenced the study of Latin when his in- 
dentures were not half expired, and completed reading 
'* Virgil " in the evenings of one winter. He nex^t studied 
Greek, and carried the Greek Grammar about in his hat, 
studying it for a few moments while heating some large iron. 
In the evenings, he sat down to Homer's lUad," and read 
twenty books of it during; the second winter. 

He next turned to the modern tongues, and went to 
Newhaven, where he recited to native teachers in French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian. At the end of two years 
he returned to his forge, taking with him such books as 
he could procure. He next commenced Hebrew, and soon 
mastered it with ease, reading two chapters in the Bible 
before breakfast : this, with an hour at noon, being all the 
time he could spare from work. 

Being unable to i^rocure such books as he desired, he de- 
termined to hire himself to some ship bound to Europe, 
thinking he could there meet with books at the different 
ports he would touch at. He travelled more than 100 
miles on foot to Boston with this view, but was not able to 
find what he sought, and at that period heard of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Worcester. Thither he 
bent his steps, and found a collection of ancient, modern, 
and Oriental books, such as he " never before imagined to 
be collected in one place ! " He was there kindly allowed 
to read, what books he liked, and he reaped great benefit 
from this permission. He spends three hours daily in the 
hall, and has made such good use of these privileges as to 
be able to read upwards qI fifty languages with greater or 
less facility. 

The following is a specimen of Lis commonplace book : — 
"Elihu Burritt in account-current with Time, Worcester, 
June 5, 1838. 

" June 5. — 50 lines of Hebrew : 37 lines of Celtic ; 6 
hours of forging. 

" June 6.-37 lines of Hebrew ; 40 lines of Celtic ; 6 
hours of forging. 

"June 7.— 60 lines of Hebrew ; 60 lines of Celtic; 54 
pages of French ; 20 names of stars ; 5 hours of forging. 

"June 8.— 51 lines of Hebrew; 75 lines of Celtic; 40 
pages of French ; 15 names of stars ; 8 hours of forging. 
D 2 
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"June 9.--68 lines of Hebrew; 60 lines of Celtic ; 40 
pages of French ; 3 hours studying Syriac ; 9 hours of 
forging. 

"June 10.— -100 lines of Hebrew ; 85 pages of French ; 4 
services at church ; Bible-class at nOon." 

He proceeds to state that he wrote and delivered a 
lecture on astronomy. Many days he was unwell, and 
yet worked hard, sometimes twelve hours a day, at his 
forge. 

I was not so fortunate as to see this prodigy of talent, 
and regret that I cannot report the development of his 
brain, more especiaUy as there still remains much obscurity 
concerning the functions of the organ of language, and the 
precise faculties on which the talent for acquiring foreign 
languages depends. One thing, however, is pretty obvious : 
that the necessity for forging saved this student's life. If 
he had not been forced by necessity to labour, he would in 
all probability have devoted himself so incessantly to his 
books, that he would have ruined his health, and have been 
carried to a premature grave. 

Female Education in Massachusetts.— iV^02;em6<?r 14. 
— This subject strongly engages the attention of the en- 
lightened women of Boston themselves. Mrs. Hale edits a 
work named " The American Ladies* Magazine,'' now united 
with " The Ladies' Book," in which some excellent essays on 
it have appeared. But the State neglects its duty in this 
respect. No legislative or public provision has been made 
for female education, except the privilege of attending the 
common schools. There are in the United States upwards 
of eighty public colleges, or seminaries, for the instruction 
of young men in the higher branches of education, many of 
them richly endowed, and all receiving support to a greater 
or less extent from public funds ; while not a single semi- 
nary has been endowed or permanently established in 
Massachusetts by legislative liberality for the education of 
young women in the superior walks of knowledge. 

When I visited Berlin in 1837, 1 was informed by a genr 
tleman who took a deep interest in public instruction that 
an error in the Prussian system had then begun to develop 
itself : namely, that the education provided for the males 
throughout the country was so superior to that given to 
the females, that a disparity in point of knowledge and 
mental attainments had been created between the sexes in 
the same rank of life, which was operating injuriously oij 
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the domestic happiness of the people ; and lie was a strenu- 
ous advocate for an improvement in the education of the 
Prussian women. If neglect of the female mind be injurious 
to society in Prussia, it will prove ten times more so in the 
United States of America. 

Journey from Boston to New York.,— November 16. 
— We left Boston this day at 3 p.m. by the railroad, vid 
Providence, Stonington, and Long Island Sound, for New 
York. We arrived at Providence between five and six 
o'clock ; here left the cars, and crossed the Providence River 
in a steam-boat. It was dark, and the bustle was great. 
We started again in railway cars, each containing twenty- 
four persons and a blazing stove. 

New York City.— I have asked several intelligent 
persons what is the cause of the disorderly condition of the 
lower portions of this town, and I find two reasons assigned 
for it. First, a large seaport necessarily draws together a 
numerous population of inferior habits, and a constant 
influx and efflux of foreigners and strangers, many of whom 
are in a state of destitution, while some are the outcasts of 
European and American society : and, secondlv. Universal 
Sufirage, without a register of voters, prevails ; and not 
only are the great oflBcers of the State and the members of 
the Legislature elected by the people, but in the city all the 
municipal officers, from the mayor to the constables, are 
chosen annually in the same manner. 

The lower classes form the great majority of voters, and 
any magistrates who should propose either to tax the city 
for the expense of a proper cleaning establishment, or of a 
police force sufficient to enforce order, would be deprived of 
their offices at the end of the first year. In this city 
Universal Suffrage appears in its worst form, and is fol- 
lowed by its worst efltects. I frequently remarked to the 
higher classes of American citizens who suffer from and 
lament these evils that the United States generally ought 
not to be regarded as answerable for the condition of New 
York. It is the refuge of thousands of every grade, flying 
not only from misfortune, but from the criminal law in all 
parts of Europe and America. 

Defect in American Institutions. — December 4.— 
One defect in the American institutions and social training 
at present appears to me to be that they do not sufficiently 
cultivate habits of deference, prudence, and self-restraint 
They powerfully call forth all the faculties that subserve the 
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interests and ambition of the individual ; but they leave the 
higher social qualities imperfectly exercised and ill-directed. 
There is no training of veneration, except in religious 
tuition, which is too often confined to vague moral instruc- 
tion, and to the points of faith regarded as essential to 
salvation. 

Making allowance for individual exceptions, it may be 
stated that an American young man, m emerging from 
school, has scarcely formed a conception that he is subject 
to natural laws, which he must obey in every step of his 
progress in life, or must suflfer. He has not been taught the 
Jaws of health, the laws by which the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth are regulated, or the laws which deter- 
mine the progress of society ; nor is he trained to subject 
his own inclinations and will to those or any similar laws 
as indispensable to his well-being and success. On the 
contrary, he comes forth a free-born, self-willed, sanguine, 
confident citizen of what he considers to be the greatest, 
the best, and the wisest nation on earth, and he commences 
his career in life guided chiefly by the inspirations of his 
own good pleasure. He votes, and he acts on the destinies 
of his country, in the same condition of mind. 

In Great Britain we cannot 'boast of much superiority in 
practical education, but our young men are not ushered into 
life so early ; they are trained by the institutions and cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded to a greater 
exercise of prudence and self-restraint, and few of them 
wield political power. 

Mercantile Library Association. —Z>ecem5fr 6. — 
This evening I lectured to the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion oh Physical Education, and the attendance must have 
approached to 700 persons. They have an extensive and 
well-selected library, supported by 4,000 members, who pay 
two dollars per annum each for the use of it and the 
reading-room. They provide lectures on the Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, during the winter season, for a fee of 
^2 each person ; and they have classes for particular 
branches of instruction, the fee to each of which is $8 per 
annum. The lectures are delivered by the most eminent 
and most talented men of the Union ; but as each chooses 
his own subject, they are very desultory. The association 
pays as high as $60 for a lecture, when the individual and 
the subject are attractive. 

At the present time it is proposed to engage permanently 
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four or more competent professors, whose duty it shall 
be to prepare and deliver, during tne greater part of the 
year, successive and systematic courses of lectures on the 
various branches of knowledge most useful to those who 
are to be future merchants. These are stated to be, " The 
Principles of Commerce, including Commercial Juris- 
prudence jyid Social and Political Economy," which will 
form the department of one professor ; " Statistics of Com- 
merce and the Arts, Commercial History and Geography, 
Agriculture, Mining-," etc., to form the department of the 
second professor ; " Natural Philosophy, including In- 
organic and Organic Chemistry, and Natural History m its 
Commercial Applications,'' to form the department of the 
third professor. That of the fourth includes "History, 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, -/Esthetics," etc. 

In the existing condition of elementary education in the 
United States, it may be Questionable whether continuous 
and instructive courses of lectures will be well attended in 
the cities. I fear not ; and the desultory system may be 
naturally the long prelude to higher objects. If the ele- 
ments of natural science were once introduced into the 
common schools, so as to open the minds of the young to 
the deep interest and importance of such studies, the people 
would demand a higher instruction in lectures. In the 
meantime, it is consolatory to remark that the extent to 
which lecturing prevails is a striking indication of mental 
activity, and it will, I sincerely trust, ultimately lead to 
important consequences. 

Physical Education. — i)ecem6er 11. — I gave my 
second lecture on Physical Education to the Mercantile 
Library Association this evening. A skeleton and a number 
of anatomical drawings were introduced, and no objections 
to them were stated by the audience, which consisted of 
highly respectable persons of both sexes. This fact is 
mentioned solely on account of the charges of an absurd 
delicacy which are sometimes niade against the American 
women^ who, it is said, put trousers on the legs even of 
their pianofortes. - 

The views delivered were simple and elementary, such as 
are contained in the best works on Hygiene. I had heard 
so much of the ^eat extent to which tne Americans read, 
that I was afraid that I might appear to my audience as 
delivering a thrice-told tale ; but tney were very attentive, 
and I was afterwards informed by a medical friend that 
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although they hear a good many doctrines about health, 
they do not generally carry any salutary rules consistently 
into practice, and that a rational exposition of the principles 
of Hygiene in lectures is still much wanted. 

Morality of Kew York. — December 12. — New York is 
the rendezvous of the rogues both of Europe and of America. 
A young Scotsman gave me an account of his own experi- 
ence of the benevolence and honesty of his countrymen 
when he arrived here. He landed with $700 in his pocket, 
and soon became acquainted with a gentleman from his 
native place, who had been settled here for some years. 
This friend introduced him to another Scotsman, who 
also was in business in the city. They both overloaded 
him with civilities, and were extremely anxious to do for 
liim. 

They soon found an excellent opening for him. They 
introduced him to a person who carried on a lucrative trade, 
and just wanted a young active partner, with 1^700 of capital, 
to realise a comfortable independence for both. A co- 
partnery was formed, and a legal contract was duly executed, 
py which he obtained a share in all the advantages, and be- 
came liable for a proportion of all the debts, of the going trade. 
No sooner was it signed, than his friend, who had discovered 
the opening, immediately compelled him, as a partner of the 
firm, to pay him 1^200, which the senior partner owed him, 
and to relieve him of an obligation for $500, which he had 
granted as surety for the same person. In one week his 
$700 were gone ; and in another he was bankrupt and in 
jail. 

. He then discovered that one of his countrymen who had 
so ardently interested himself in his. welfare had fled from 
the criminal law in Scotland^ had changed his name, and 
was now exhibiting an exterior of respectability in New 
York ! This is the story as it was told to me by the sufferer. 
It may be erroneous, or it may have been coloured by him, 
for his feelings were still strongly excited when I saw him ; 
but it contain^ so much of the substance of what frequently 
takes place in this city, that I regard it as an illustrative 
anecdote, even although the particulars should not bear 
investigation. 

When these rascalities are reported in Europe, the 
Americans are supposed to be guilty of them all, oecause 
they are perpetrated in America ; out this is not a just 
inference. Tne American rogues in this city are both 
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numerous and dexterous ; but Great Britain sends to it 
many who match them. 

Anierican Law of Copyright.— i)ecem6<T 14.— The 
Americans deny copyright to any author or publisher of a 
work first published in a foreign country, and suffer some 
evils themselves in consequence. This state of the law 
greatly retards the growth of a native literature, because 
no puolisher can afford to pay their own authors adequately 
when a more lucrative trade can be driven by the plunder 
of European literature. It impedes the advance of their 
own people in those feelings, and in that species of 
knowledge, that are particularly related to their own 
condition. 

They devour the miscellaneous productions of European 
minds, many of them deeply imbued with principles the 
most hostile to American improvement, while they afford 
little encouragement to the production of books suited to 
their own advancement. The Quarterly RevieWy Black- 
woocTs Magazine, and similar works, are reprinted and 
extensively read, and they cultivate and keep alive the 
principles of aristocracy and Toryism among the Americans 
to a greater extent than is generally believed. These 
feelings are not publicly avowed, but they nevertheless 
exist ; and if the national mind is left in its present state 
of imperfect instruction, their influence will extend in 
proportion as society advances in wealth and condensation. 

Another evil is, that the Americans must often rest con- 
tented with the first edition of an English work, if it has 
been reprinted by an influential man, long after the work 
has advanced through man^ editions, and has received 
great improvements in its native land. The following facts 
illustrate this point : — 

Messrs. Harper, of New. York, rei)rinted and stereotyped 
Dr. Andrew ComWs work on " Physiology applied to Health 
and Education " immediately after its appearance in England 
in 1834, and brought it out as a number of their '^ Family 
Library/' in which form it was very widely circulated. In 
Great Britain the work went rapidly through several 
editions, in the course of which it was greatly improved, 
and much valuable practical matter was evaded. 

A request was made to the Messrs. Harper that since 
they had, without any advantage to the author, taken 
actual possession of his work, the^ should at least do him 
and the public the justice to repnnt the improved edition, 
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and not continue to circolate one in every way inferior. 
This request was not complied with, because the first 
edition was stereotyped, and they did not choose to incur 
the expense of reprinting another, although by their own 
account they had already sold many thousand copies of the 
book. Feeling anxious that the new matter should, in 
some way, be rendered accessible to American readers, the 
author sent out by me a copy of the seventh Edinburgh 
edition, and on his behalf I onered it for republication to 
respectable publishers in Boston, and inquired whether they 
would reprint it, and make him any allowance for it 

They expressed their willingness to do so, and to pay a 
fair percentage on the sales, but added that in effect they 
could not do either ; because although by law there is no 
copyright of British books in the United States, yet there 
is one by the courtesy of trade ; for whoever first reprints 
an English work secures the cop^n^ight of it to himself, and 
that, as Messrs. Harper had obtained the right to this work 
by priority of publication, they could not interfere, even 
when the Messrs. Harper continued to sell an inferior 
edition ; and to this answer they all adhered. 

I this day waited on Messrs. Harper, told them what I 
had done in Boston, and the answer I had received, and 
asked them to republish the book, and also to allow the 
author some recompense for the new matter, of which 
they were not in possession. They requested to see the 
new edition, and to consider of it. I sent for the work 
to Boston for their use, and meantime told them that 
although the author could receive no benefit from the sales, 
he was so desirous that the American public should have 
access to the most improved edition, tnat if they and all 
other booksellers declined to reprint it, I should do so on 
his account, and employ the trade to sell the copies. 

Their answer was clear and decided. "You may do in 
this respect as you see proper, but we reserve to ourselves 
the privilege of retaliating two blows for one on any man 
who shall republish it ; this is our rule." I asked an ex- 
planation of this announcement, and was told that the 
copyright by courtesy is defended in this manner. If any 
publisher interfere with it, the party aggrieved reprints, 
m the cheapest form, two of the offender's own English 
reprints, and floods the market with them at the lowest 
possible price. The Harpers are rich, have extensive con- 
nections, and act so energetically in retdiating two blows 
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for one, that no respectable publisher will interfere with 
them. 

I made inquiries at several respectable publishing houses 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York, whether they would 
sell the work on commission if I reprinted it, and stated in 
the preface the reason for doing so : namely, that Messrs. 
Harper continued to supply the public with an inferior 
edition; but no one would undertake even to sell it. 
They assured me that this branch of trade, viz., selling 
on commission, so extensively carried on in London, has 
scarcely an existence in the United States. 

I asked the cause of this, and was informed that the 
extreme difficulty and expense of collecting accounts would 
swallow up any commission that could be afforded, and 
that, in point of fact, a large portion of the book trade in 
the U nited States is conducted by barter ! 

Negro Slavery. — Nothing in the United States has 
surprised me so much as the general tone of the public 
mind and the Press on the subject of slavery. The insti- 
tutions of America profess to be based on justice, and 
certainly an all-pervading justice is indispensable to their 
permanence and success ; yet the most cruel injustice is 
perijetrated on the Negro race, and is defended, as if it were 
justice, by persons whose character and intelligence render 
them in every other respect amiable and estimable. This 
is a canker in the moral constitution of the country that 
must produce evil continually until it is removed. 

Those who defend slavery deny the right of foreigners 
to interfere with it ; they speak of it as a domestic insti- 
tution, with which nobody has any concern except the 
Legislatures of the States in which it exists, and on this 
ground the House of Representatives of the United States, 
at Washington, on the 11th December current, refused to 
receive any petitions on the subject. Mr. Atherton, member 
for New Hampshire, presented a series of five resolutions ; 
the vote was taken on the first resolution, " Resolved, That 
this Government is of limited powers, and that, by the 
constitution of the United States, Congress has no juris- 
diction whatever over the institution of slavery in the 
several States of the confederacy ; " which was carried : 
"ayes, 198; noes, 6." 

The practical result of this vote is, that they lay on the 
table, without reading, all petitions on the subject. The 
public sentiment is of such overwhelming force in the 
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United States that this vote indicates a very strong and 
general opinion among the people at large in accordance 
with it, so that the nation fairly identifies itself with the 
cause of slavery. 

There is unquestionably a constitutional difficulty in 
regard to Congress passing laws relative -to slavery in the 
several States, as each is an independent sovereignty within 
its own territories ; but Congress wields a powerful moral 
influence over the Union, and there are several forms in 
which its opinions on the subject may be legitimately 
expressed. 

The district of Columbia is a small territory around 
Washington, which was ceded to Congress in sovereignty, 
that the national council might meet and deliberate in 
freedom, unawed by the power of any individual State. 
Congress has as extensive a jurisdiction over this district 
as the Legislatures of the States enjoy within their re- 
spective limits. Slavery exists here, and Congress refuses 
to abolish it. 

Again, Congress has power to regulate trade between 
the different States. Negroes are regarded as merchandise 
by the American law, ana Congress could legitimately pass 
laws preventing the sale and transfer of them from one 
State to another ; but in spite of numerous petitions pre- 
sented by the abolitionists, it refuses to do anything, even 
to express any opinion, in the form of resolutions, against 
this odious system ! 

I acknowledge that a foreigner has no right to interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with the institutions of a country 
which he visits ; but he has an undoubted right to express 
his opinion concerning them. The moral sentiments nave 
been bestowed on us by the Creator, and they revolt 
against cruelty and injustice in every form : they are the 
voice of the Divinity speaking within us : civilised man 
does not belong exclusively to any one nation ; he feels a 
brotherhood with the whole human race, and he regards 
it as his duty to exercise all his moral power to abate 
BuflFering wherever it exists. 

In India it was a native domestic institution that widows 
should be permitted to burn themselves on the funeral piles 
of their husbands ; but the moral sentiments of civilised 
man were shocked with the practice. No American citizen 
who had visited India, and had seen this atrocity flourish- 
ing under the eyes of the British Qovemment^ would have 
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been condemned by his own countrymen, or by his own 
conscience, if, on his return to the United States, he had 
published the most solemn denunciations of the English 
authorities for i)ermitting it to continue ; and yet this was 
a far more defensible iniquity than slavery. The widows 
were nominally free to burn or not to bum themselves • 
the Negroes are not free to choose; between slavery ana 
liberty. The voice of humanity, sounding from the shores 
of Europe, at length reached India, and shamed the British 
Government into interdicting the practice; and now, in 
India, no whisper is heard from the widows of cruelty 
or oppression in being deprived of this horrible privilege. 

The same deep- toned voice of man's noblest powers will 
peal from every quarter of the civilised world, and startle 
the ears and rouse the consciences of the Americans, till 
they set the Negroes free. Their own institutions proclaim 
either destruction to themselves or freedom to all, and this 
not on parchment merely, but through the irresistible power 
of God. If they nourish in the bosom of their country a 
system at open enmity with benevolence and justice, and 
if they harden their higher feelings in such a way as to 
become blind to its cruelty and injustice, it is morally 
impossible that minds thus perverted in their perceptious 
can esteem and practise justice in all the other relations 
of life ; and as soon as justice is generally abandoned as 
the polar star of the Union, its strength is gone. 

The Union may continue to adhere together while no 
strong conflicting interests arise among its members to 
tear it asunder; but whenever such appear — when the 
sentiment of justice is prostrate in the minds of the people 
— the end is not far distant. 

It appears to me that the Americans do great injustice to 
themselves in defending, as many of them do, the institution 
of slavery itself. It is a historical fact that they are not to 
blame for its introduction. It originated with England. 
In 1685, Queen Elizabeth personally took a share in the 
West India slave trade, and in 1662, Charles II. gave the 
exclusive right to the Queen Dowager, the Duke of York, 
and others, to supply the West Indies with 3,000 slaves. 
The English Government patronised its introduction also 
into the American colonies. In 1760, these colonies be- 
came anxious to limit the slave trade, and passed laws 
imposing a duty on Negroes imported into them. Great 
Bntain refused to sanction any law having such a tendency. 
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In the same year, South Carolina (then a British colony) 
passed an Act of its own Legislature to prohibit the further 
importation of slaves, but Great Britain rejected this Act with 
indignation, and declared that the slave trade was beneficial 
to the mother country. The Governor who passed the Act 
was reprimanded, and a circular was sent to all the other 
colonial Governors, warning them against a similar offence. 
England maintained the slave trade and slavery in her own 
colonies for many years subsequently to the acknowledg- 
ment of American Independence, and it was only on 
1st August, 1834, that she at length did tardy justice to 
the Negro race by declaring them free. 

The Americans, therefore, are not the authors of the 
slavery which now disgraces their institutions ; and every 
candid mind must acknowledge that there are great and 
formidable difficulties in the wa^ of their abolishing it. 
But tfae^ do not take this position. They defend the 
practice itself as one that is right and beneficial ; they 
lose their temper and abuse those who view it differently ; 
and Congress steadily resists every solicitation to pass any 
resolution, or to do any act, however trivial, that would 
imply a condemnation of it, even in the abstract. 

If there were no God, and if man had no moral nature, I 
could understand such conduct being by possibility prudent 
and beneficial; but since it is indisputable that a just 
Deity governs the world, and since man is endowed with 
moral faculties, the dictates of which it is not in his power 
permanently to stifle, it is foolish to attempt to defend 
wrong, and to call it right. This is only postponing the time 
when the evil must be dealt with in a different spirit, and is 
allowing it every day to become more formidable. 

Agitation for abolition has commenced, and increases. 
It argues ignoiunce of human nature to dream that it will 
ever cease until it has accomplished its object. The true 
friend of the United States, therefore, while he regards 
them as having inherited from the British Government the 
great evil of slavery, must acknowledge it to be a calamity, 
and must desire its terminatioiL 
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CHAPTER V. 

Religious Liberty. — December 17. — ^At Boston, we were 
asked every Monday morning what church we had attended 
on Sunday. This question was put not in the spirit of per- 
secution, to force us to attend church, but from a desire to 
hear our opinions of their churches and ministers. In New 
York this question has not been asked ; but to-day an 
Episcopalian clergyman from Virginia waited on me^ intro- 
duced himself, and said that his rule was to reject all 
science that was at variance with the Bible ; and as he had 
not time to study science itself, he judged of its accordance 
with Scripture, and by the reli^ous opinions of those who 
professed it. 

I asked him whether he had read Archbishop Whately's 
observations on the relation between science and Scrij^ture. 
He said that he had not. I told him that the archbishop 
had said that the mode of proceeding which he had now 
mentioned is erroneous, ana injurious equally to religion 
and philosophy ; that there can be no faUe science, for if 
any doctrine be not true, it is not science at all ; that real 
science is a mere statement of facts existing in Nature and 
their relations; and that if erroneous representations of 
these be given, there is an answer to them in Nature, which 
religious as well as other inquirers are bound to adduce. 

I requested him to consider what a multitude of powerful 
sects exist in this country, each differing from the others in 
their interpretations of Scripture, and in what a strange 
predicament science would stand if the members of each 
of them were to refuse to recognise it, unless its professors 
agreed with them in their religious belief ; that there can 
be no such thing as Unitarian science, Evangelical science, 
Universalist science, and so forth ; that I came to teach 
natural truth to all sects ; that my books and my life were 
before the world, and that as a tree is known by its fruits, 
if anyone felt an interest in my own religious opinions as 
an individual, he could judge of my faith from them. This 
exposition seemed not at all to meet the views of tbe reverend 
gentleman ; but he was perfectly courteous, and continued to 
attend the lecture§^ 
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The oonnectioii between Science and Beligion.— 
This is a specimen of many conversations which I have 
been drawn into on the same subject, both at home and 
abroad, and I have very rarely indeed met with religious 
inquirers who admitted the possibility of natural science 
serving them as a means of correcting their own Scriptural 
interpretations. Blind to the fact that the various sects 
differ widely in their interpretations of Scripture, and that 
none of them is entitled to claim the attribute of infallibility 
to itself, the sincere jjrofessor of each doctrine proceeds 
as if no views except his own could by possibility be true. 

It is consolatory to observe that some of the higher 
divines of the Church of England rise above this narrow- 
minded fanaticism. Archbishop Whately has led the van 
in defence of science, and the Kev. Baden Powell, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, has 
recently followed in his footsteps. In his work on "The 
connection of Natural and Divine Truth," he says : " Physical 
Science is the necessary foundation of Natural Theology : 
certain of the truths it discloses are warnings against mis- 
taking ike purport of Scripture ; and the right iise of the 
caution thus inculcated applies widely in the interpretation 
of Revelation. Inductive philosophy is subservient both to 
natural and revealed religion. The investigation of God's 
works is an essential introduction to the right reception of 
His word." 

Social Condition of New YorlL--^pecemher 21. — In 
society I have taken various opportunities of making in- 
quiries into the social condition of women and the young, 
and into other topics ; and the general results which I have 
arrived at may be thus stated : — I hazarded the observation 
that while America claimed the merit of treating women 
with an almost chivalrous respect, my experience, so far 
as it had yet extended, led me to doubt whether they held 
the same exalted rank in the social scale as in Great Britain. 

There they are part of the moving powers of society in 
certain departments : we solicit the patronage of ladies of 
distinction in favour of a musical performer or an artist, 
and they are able to move an extensive social circle in their 
behalf. They take the lead in many charitable and religious 
societies. In domestic life the lady of the house is regarded 
by the friends and visitors of the family as an equal power 
with the master of it. 

I was informed, in return, that in New York no lady 
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would arrogate the importance implied in becoming ostensi- 
bly a patroness of a new musical ddbutante; but that 
ladies are active and efficient managers of benevolent and 
religious societies. The young, however, push their parents 
too soon off the stage. A handsome well-bred gentleman, 
whose circle of visiting in genteel society here was extensive, 
told me that he agreed a good deal with me in opinion, 
and that he did not consider that the married ladies in 

feneral held the same place and exerted the same influence 
ere that they do in Europe. He had a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with young ladies of hignly respectable 
families ; yet he was not acquainted with the mothers of 
above twelve of them. The mothers were set aside, and 
the young ladies often formed acauaintances and acted in 
regard to them for themselves, without judging it necessary 
to take their mammas along with them. 

I have often inquired who are the leading physicians in 
New York, and everyone concurs in the opinion that there 
are none : that is to say, that no individuals stand so pro- 
minently forth from possessing superior talents, acquire- 
ments, and experience as to be generally appealed to as con- 
sulting advisers in difficult cases. There are several who 
enjoy extensive practice and general consideration (among 
whom Dr. Francis is one), but they are not recognised by 
common consent of the citizens as wiser or better than 
many others. 

Philadelphia. — December 27. — The first glimpse which 
we obtained of Philadelphia was agreeable. We entered by 
Front Street, and then turned into Chestnut Street. All 
was regular, clean, and bright. We passed the front of the 
Unitedf States Bank, an imitation of the Parthenon in 
white marble, and beautifully lighted up by gas-lamps so 
disposed behind the tops of the pillars that only the light 
and the building were visible. 

American Debates. — A friend inquired my opinion of 
the Harrisburg Riots, and said that m Philadelphia they 
created no uneasiness, as everyone knew that they would 

{)ass off in words, and would lead to an improved election 
aw, which would prevent their recurrence. He remarked 
that an English traveller had taunted the Americans with 
the trifling nature of the debates in their Congress com- 
pared with the subjects discussed in the British Parliament, 
but that he had omitted, in his published work, to state the 
cause of the difference. 

£ 
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Here, many importaDt social principles are irrevocably 
settled, which are still under debate in Great Britain. No 
ingenuity could call forth a debate in Congress on the ques- 
tion of a Voluntary or an Established Church ; on tithes ; 
on entails ; on free trade ; on corn laws ; on the merits of 
hereditary legislators; on an extension of the right of 
suffrage ; on the ballot ; or on national education : because 
all these, which agitate the British Empire to the centre, 
are here settled beyond the possibility of dispute, and ex- 
perience has confirmed the wisdom of the manner in w^hich 
they have been decided. 

In the course of many conversations which, at various 
times, I have enjoyed with men of superior talent and edu- 
cation in America who have visited Great Britain, I have 
found that their estimate of the intellectual condition of 
the middle and upper classes in the old country is very 
difiFerent from our own. The Americans allow us the 
superiority in science, erudition, and the fine arts, but they 
are astonished at our timid, circumscribed, and prejudiced 
mode of thinking on many social and political questions, 
particularly such as those enumerated above. 

A well-educated American gentleman, particularly if 
engaged in the practice of the law and general politics, is as 
familiar with the principles oa which these have been 
decided in America as with his alphabet; and far from 
admiring the wordy declamations and the hollow plausi- 
bilities which are uttered on them in the British Houses of 
Parliament, he is amazed at the slow progress of knowledge 
and the narrow understandings of those who waste years in 
such discussions. In the Congress of the United States, 
points of administration necessarily form important topics 
of debate, because few questions involving general principles 
remain undetermined. 

Sir Walter Scott and the Ballantynes.— Janwarg^ 2, 
1839. — We met several literary gentlemen to-day at dinner, 
and Mr. Lockhart's attack on the Ballantynes, and the 
reply of James Ballantyne's executors, was a topic of interest- 
ing conversation. One gentleman remarked that he had 
read Sir Walter Scott's "Life" very attentively, and had 
come to the conclusion that Scott had obtained the full pro- 
ceeds of the sale^ of his works from both Constable and 
Ballantyne. He added that the facts stated by Mr. Lockhart 
in his " Life " appeared to him to be at variance with the 
idea that the Ballantynes were the cause of Scott's ruin. 
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Yankee. — The British err in calling all the Americans 
Yankees. The appellation properly belongs only to the 
inhabitants of the New England States ; and thejr are 
proud of it. Here, however, and farther south, it begins to 
be used as a term of depreciation, and means a keen, active, 
artful, unscrupulous, and somewhat self-complacent person, 
who pursues nis own interest re^rdless of all other con- 
siderations. It is said to be an Indian corruption of the 
word English — Yang-gleese — Yankees. 

Napoleon's Army of England. — A gentleman of 
Philadelphia who is intimately acquainted with Joseph 
Bonaparte mentioned to me, in conversation, that this 
personage had told him that when Napoleon was at Bou- 
logne with the army collected to invade England, Robert 
Fulton, the inventor of the steam-boat, had offered to build 
for him steam-boats to transport his men ; but that Napo- 
leon had treated him as a charlatan ! How different might 
the history of Europe have been if Napoleon had listened 
to this proposal ! 

The Clergy. — January 6, 1839. — ^We heard the Rev. 
Mr. Barnes preach in a handsome church in Washington 
Square. His congregation filled every pew. He is a 
man of great talents, and is very much respected. His dis- 
course appeared to me to be highly evangelical, but I after- 
wards learned that he had been prosecuted on a charge of 
heresy before the Presbytery and Synod of Philadelphia, 
and had been held guilty of relagianism, or of maintaming 
that the sin of our first parents was imputed to them only, 
and not to their posterity ; and that we derive no corruption 
from their fall, but are born as pure as Adam when he came 
out of the hands of the Creator ; and some other doctrines 
which flow from these premises. He appealed to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which, in 
May, 1835, acquitted him of the charge. 

The resolutions, however, which the Assembly passed in 
regard to Mr. Barnes excited great alarm in many of its 
members for the purity of the Church, and in 1837, the 
Assembly^ by a majority of 148 to 110, expelled from the 
Presbytenan Church four synods, containing twenty-eight 
presbyteries, or 509 ministers, 699 churches, and about 
60,000 communicants. A litigation respecting the funds 
and property belonging to the Qeneral Assembly is now in 
dependence before the Supreme Courts, between the old and 
the new schools, as the two parties are familiarly named^ and 
E 2 
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Mr. Barnes is the leader of the new. The new school is 
charged with holding views which the old school considers 
as heretical 

The clergy here lead a most laborioos lifa In addition to 
three services which are required from most of them, they 
meet the young and instruct them in the principles of their 
faith before the morning service, or between it and the 
afternoon service, on the Sundays, and also occasionally on 
week-days, and thev preach on one additional evening in 
the weelL I was advised to alter the night of one of my 
lectures from Wednesday to Thursday, on account of the 
ereat number of religious congregations which meet on the 
Wednesday evenings ; only two meet on Thursdays. 

Social Manners. — I have been informed that in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, fewer persons entertain com- 
pany at dinner, and that there is less social intercourse in 
private houses in the evenings, than in the same ranks in 
Great Britain. Several causes combine to produce these 
differences. In the American cities trained and skilful 
servants, capable of getting up a handsome entertainment 
without excessive labour and anxiety to the lady of the 
house, are not numerous ; again, the gentlemen are so 
deeply immersed in their private affairs, and the ladies are 
so occupied with the cares of their families and housekeeping, 
that wnen evening comes they have little energy and 
vivacity left for social entertainment. 

From the same cause they have fewer general interests, 
ideas, and accomplishments which can be brought forward 
to create interest or confer pleasure on persons similarly 
circumstanced with themselves. 

Mother obstacle hsis been mentioned to me of which I 
have no means of judging : namely, that the spirit of 
ostentation leads some families to live in large houses 
expensively furnished, whose circumstances do not admit of 
their enteitaining company in a style corresponding with this 
display, and who therefore rarely entertain at all. But 
there is much mental vivacity in the people ; they are not 
idle, but resort largely to churches, theatres, ana lecture- 
rooms. It would be a great error, however, to infer, from 
what has now been stated, that in these cities nobody gives 
dinners or evening entertainments. We have enjoyed 
much hospitality of the most refined and elegant descrip- 
tion, and I speak only of the comparative frequency of 
such social parties among the people themselves, in the 
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indulgence of their own tastes, in the American and British 
cities. 

American Institutions.— The late amendments of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, and the triumph of the 
democratic party in electing a majority of both Houses of 
the Legislature, and also the Governor, have caused great 
irritation to the losing party, and a number of excellent and 
deserving persons are embarrassed by their own expulsion 
from office. I hear such persons say that they would prefer 
a military despotism to the institutions of the United States, 
as at present administered ; others, more moderate, inform 
me that they would prefer a government like that of the 
British in Canada to tneir own democracy. 

It would be easy to represent these sayings as evidence that 
respectable persons in the United States are tired of their 
republican forms, and desire the repose of a monarchy ; but 
I have had experience enough of political life to be able to 
distinguish between expressions uttered under irritation 
caused by defeat, and those which spring from sober convic- 
tion. K any American would collect and record the lamen- 
tations over the fallen greatness of the British Empire, and 
the prophetic anticipations of social ruin, uttered by the 
Tories after the passing of Lord Grey's Reform Bill, in 
1832, he might prove to demonstration that the nation was 
then tired of liberty, and solicitous for a despotism. Not 
one of these Tories, however, would have agreed to surrender 
one privilege which his own class possessed in order to 
bring in a despot. The Tories were discontented solely 
because some degree of control over the national affairs had 
been given to an extended class of the people, which so far 
abridged their own power. 

It IS the same here. Those who invoke a despotism 
would fight to the last to preserve that liberty which they 
affect to despise, if a despot should appear and propose to 
deprive them of it. Their unhappiness arises from some 
portion of power having passed from their own hands into 
those of the people. Allow this disappointment to subside, 
and they will prove themselves to be patriots true to their 
country and its institutions. 

The Qirard College. — Janiiary 12. — Mr. Girard was 
a man who had accumulated great wealth, and became de- 
sirous of providing at once a monument for himself and a 
College for Orphans. He left his fortune in trust to the 
City Council of Pbiladelphiat with instructions to accomplish 
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these objects. He prescribed the character of the stracture 
and the thickness of the walls, rendering the college both 
fireproof and durable. He gave directions also regarding 
the instruction to be given to the orphans. He wished to 
rear them free from sectarian animosities, and prohibited 
every person invested with clerical functions, not only from 
being employed as a teacher, but even from entering within 
the precincts of the institution.* 

"According to the will of Mr. Girard, orphan boys are to 
be educated in his college from the age of six years to four- 
teen, sixteen, and even eighteen years of age. The materials 
of their instruction must be * things rather than words,' and 
the degree is to be such 'as the capacities of the several 
scholars may merit or warrant.'" Among other subjects 
of instruction to be provided for them, he enumerates 
"geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, 
astronomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philoso* 
phy"; and he directs "books, and philosophical and 
experimental instruments, and apparatus " to be procured 
for carrying forward these branches. 

" My desire is," says he, in his will, " that all the instruc- 
tors and teachers in the college shall take pains (by precept 
and example) to instil into the minds of the scholars the 
purest principles of morality, so that on their entrance into 
active life tney may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, and a love of 
truth, sobriety, and industry." 

The City Council of Philadelphia entrusted the execution 
of the will to a Board of Trustees nominated by themselves, 
consisting of the most respectable and enlightened in- 
dividuals of the town, whose moral and religious character 
might serve as a guarantee to the public that, although the 
clergy were excluded from the management, no designs 
hostile to religion were entertained. The trustees elected 

 [When I visited Philadeljpliia in 1887, Mr. Stewart, banker, one of 
the mistees, told me of a visit paid to the college by a party from 
New York. One of the party was a stockbroker, but he was dressed 
in a black frock coat and wore a white tie, and had all the appearance 
of being a clergyman. ^ The porter allowed the whole party to pass the 

S.tes with the exception of the stockbroker, who was politely told 
at he could not go further than the lodge. *' Why the hell can't 
I ? " he asked, with some warmth. The porter replied, .** Oh, go in, 
sir ; you're all right ! " He had chanced on the proper pass- word. 
Women are also excluded from the precincts. — ^Ed., 1893.] 
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Alexander Dallas Bache, Esq., LL.D., a great-grandson of 
Dr. Franklin, president of the college, and on the 19th of July. 
1836, they passed a resolution authorising him to visit all 
establishments in Europe similar to the Girard College, or 
any others which promised to afford useful information in 
organising it— and to report. In the meantime, they have 
proceeded to carry the will into execution, and have ex- 
pended considerably above the full income of the fund, 
which is said to be about £24,000 sterling annually, in 
building the college. 

We had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with Dr. 
Bache in Edinourgh, and after completing his tour of 
inspection, he was our fellow-passenger to America in 
the Great Western, He and Mr. Walter, the architect of 
the college, kindly accompanied us in our visit to the 
institution. 

Before leaving Philadelphia, Dr. Bache presented me 
with a copy of his " Report on Education in Europe to the 
Trustees" of the College. It extends to 666 pages 8vo, 
and contains probably the most valuable account of the 
European institutions for education that exists. It details 
the things taught, the modes of teaching, the order of the 
day, showing the amount of time occupied in study, play, 
etc., the tables of diet in the various eleemosynary institu- 
tions which he visited, and a great variety of other useful 
items of information. He leaves it to the trustees to form 
from this mass of valuable materials such a system for the 
Girard College as their own wisdom shall dictate. He sums 
up his report in the following words : — 

" The first provision (of the will), from the early age of 
admission which it enjoins, enables us to train as well as to 
instruct; the second indicates that the tendency of our 
training should be towards practical life. The age of our 
pupils embraces the period from elementary to superior 
instruction, and we are expressly called upon to develop 
talent. Our college must, therefore, combine the primary, 
secondary, and special schools. The means furnished by 
our munificent benefactor to execute his intentions are vast, 
and if the benefits thence accruing are not in proportion, the 
responsibility must rest with those to whom they have been 
entrusted." " Our founder has furnished them the means 
of establishing a series of model schools for moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical education, embracing the period of life 
from early youth almost to manhood, the importance of 
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which to our city, and even to the country at large, can 
hardly be estimated." 

Dr. Bache appears to have executed the important duty 
devolved on him with great industry and ability, and his 
own views of education are liberal and enlightened. In 
Pennsylvania education is deficient not only in quantity, 
but still more in quality ; and it is extremely difficult to 
induce an iininstructed people to adopt improvements of 
the want of which they have no consciousness, and of the 
value of which they have no adequate comprehension ; and 
as no onward movement can be made in anything without 
their sanction, this magnificent institution, if well managed, 
may become a radiating centre from which higher views 
both of education and of modes of instruction may be 
diffused over the whole State. 

David M^Clure, Esq., under the signature of " A Native 
of Philadelphia," has already presented the Board pf 
Trustees with a very able " System of Education for tfie 
Girard College for Orphans," which, he says, is calculated 
to secure three prominent and important points expressed 
in Mr. Girard's will. 1st, To make complete French and 
Spanish scholars; 2ndly, To afford to superior talents 
superior advantages ; Srdly, To make thoroughly prac- 
tical as well as scientific men. He proposes to classify 
the pupils in the following manner : viz., 1st, Infant ; 2nd, 
Grammar; 3rd, Scientific ; and 4th, Collegiate departments ; 
and he presents detailed suggestions for instruction in each. 
Numerous valuable views are presented in this work, which 
extends to an octavo volume of 363 pages, and evinces deep 
interest in the success of the institution. 

Mr. Girard calls on his trustees to "develop talent," but 
ex nihilo nihil Jit — ^Nature must give ability before it can be 
unfolded ; and the records of several eleemosynary institu- 
tions of a kind similar to his college, which have been in 
operation, under the management of various public bodies, 
or of trustees, in Edinburgh, for more than a century and a 
half, have developed comparatively little talent of high 
order during the whole of that long period. They have 
furnished many useful and respectable citizens, but I have 
not read any list of distinguished men who have emanated 
from their halls. A similar remark probably applies to 
many other eleemosynary institutions. 

There must be a cause for this dearth of high talent I 
do not impute it to neglect in the teachers, or to want of 
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patronage and opportunities of rising aflforded to the pupils : 
the instruction is equal to that generally received by Tboys 
in the middle ranks of life, and the directors, being influen- 
tial men, are both able and willing to advance the pupils in 
after life to the full extent of their abilities. Besides, great 
talents need no patrons : they unfold themselves, and open 
the way to distinction not only unaided, but in spite of 
the most momentous obstacles. 

The explanation which I venture to give of the dearth of 
great talent in the pupils of eleemosynary institutions is the 
following : Children become destitute orphans (and only 
such are received into these hospitals) either in consequence 
of their parents having married late, so that their strength 
was exhausted, and they died before rearing their offspring ; 
or from their having possessed bad constitutions, which 
sunk before the usual aee of decay : or from their having 
had feeble or ill- balanced Drains, which led them into vicious, 
reckless, or foolish conduct, terminating in premature death ; 
or from some combination of these or similar causes. Only 
in cases of blameless accidents can children become destitute 
orphans without some serious departure by their parents 
from the laws of health impressed by the Creator on the 
human constitution. The children, therefore, furnished by 
society for these institutions may be viewed as generally 
descending from parents of inferior constitutions ; these im- 
perfections are transmitted to the offspring ; and hence the 
latter rarely rise to superiority over the children of better 
constituted individuals. 

American Declaration of Independence.— In the 
library is shown an original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence in Jefferson's handwriting, with all the 
corrections made on it in its progress through Congress. 
The Edinburgh Review^ in noticing Captain Marryat's 
observations on this document, in his work on the United 
States, ridicules the idea of its being an original, and says 
that if Captain Marryat " had ever read that very interest- 
ing book ('Memoirs of Jefferson,' i. 17), he would have been 
aware how grossly a Mr. Vaughan, of Philadelphia, was 
hoaxing him when he talked of having discovered the 
original draft of the Declaration of Independence." * 

Captain Marryat, in his second work, rates Miss Mar- 
tineau soundly for having written that review, but this 

• Edinburgh Eeview, No. 141, p. 134. 
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remark affords strong presumptive evidence to me that she 
was not guilty of that transgression. No one who had been 
as much in literary society in Philadelphia as she was could 
have spoken of "a Mr. John Vaughan. Such a phrase was 
as unlikely to have presented itself to her as that of " a Mr. 
Macvey Napier ^ would be to occur to a literary stranger 
speaking of the distinguished men of Edinburgh. 

Again, she must have known that the evidence of this 
being a genuine document is complete. On my second visit 
to Pniladelphia, in March, 1840, Mr. Vaughan enabled me to 
peruse original letters, giving its history from the day it was 
composed to that on which it was presented to the American 
Philosophical Society. Mr. Jefferson wrote with his own 
hand two copies of his first draft^ and sent one to 
Richard Henry Lee, who moved its adoption in Congress ; 
and the document which Mr. Vaughan showed to Captain 
Marryat, and which I minutely examined, is that duplicate 
with the corrections added. He showed me a large collec- 
tion of letters extending over twenty years, and ending in 
1826, written to himself by Thomas Jefferson^ and the 
identity of the handwriting in them and in this draft is 
evident. 

I saw numerous autographs of Franklin, and perceived 
that the corrections on the draft, said to be in his hand- 
writing, are clearly genuine. Mr. Vaughan exhibited also a 
letter, dated a few weeks before my visit, from the son of 
Richard Henry Lee to himself, expressing his astonishment 
at the reviewer's remarks. 

Among the passages deleted by Congress is a vehement 
denunciation against George III. for exercising his veto to 
prevent the abolition of the slave trade when proposed by 
the colonies. On pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 of the 
" Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson," edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
(Boston, 1830), the Declaration of Independence, in its 
original and its amended forms (the original containing this 
paragraph), is printed at full len^h ; and at page 146, a fac- 
simile of it (taken from the draft in the Library) is given. 
These copies correspond in every particular with the draft 
in the Society's Library, which is framed between two thick 
plates of glass, for its preservation. The reviewer refers to 
this Memoir as showing that Captain Marryat must have 
been hoaxed ; but it does not contain a word to warrant 
such an assumption. 
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Portrait of General Washington.— I visited Ihe 
studio of Mr. Rembrandt Peale. He is the son of the 
earliest portrait-painterthat America can boast of, and his 
father seems to have been an enthusiast in the art ([as this 

fentleman is himself), for he named two of his sons 
i,embrandt and Titian, and educated both as painters. Mr. 
Rembrandt Peale was personally acquainted with General 
"Washington, and painted a large equestrian portrait of him, 
which he preserves in his studio. The charger is white : 
the picture appeared to me to possess much merit as a 
work of art, and the likeness has been pronounced to be 
faithful. 

Mr. Peale mentioned that his father painted a miniature 
of the General in his head-quarters, for Mrs. Washington. 
His bedroom was so small that it admitted only of one 
chair, which was dedicated to the painter, and Washington 
sat on the front of the bed. It was the only apartment 
occupied by the General as his own. His officers were 
crowded together in the other rooms. A messenger arrived, 
and a dispatch wsis presented to Washington. He read the 
signature and part of the contents, and, without speaking a 
word, handed it to an officer, one of his aides-de-camp, who 
was present, and he continued conversing with the painter. 
The officer read and returned the dispatch ; Wasnington 
then read it deliberately from beginning to end, and at the 
distance of half an hour from hrst receiving it, he said, 
" Burgoyne has surrendered ; this is an account of it." 

Mr. Peale mentioned that General Washington sat to him 
three times for his portrait in an apartment in the State 
House. The hour was seven in the morning. The first 
morning, when the State House clock struck the first bell of 
seven, the door opened, Washington entered with his watch 
in his hand, and he was seated before the clock had done 
striking the hour. The second morning he w6ls seen walking 
in the State House yard ; he was going ^rom the stair when 
the first stroke of seven reached his ear ; he wheeled 
instantly, walked quickly back, ascended, and was in the 
room before the clock had finished seven, again holding his 
watch in hand. On the third morning he entered as the 
clock began to strike. 

During the War of Independence, a base attempt was 
made to injure Washington by representing him as a 
traitor. It was stated that one of his servants had run 
away from him, and carried off a bundle of letters, and that 
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among these were duplicates of several which he had written 
to one of the British commanders, offering to use his in- 
fluence to bring back the Americans to their allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

Washington was a man of awful presence and reserved 
habits. Everyone was afraid to ask nim if the letters were 
genuine, and he did not deign to utter a word on the subject 
himself. The whole country was in a state of excitement 
about them, when Mr. Peale's uncle, who was an intimate 
friend of Washington, ventured to put the question to him. 
He allowed a smile to play for an instant on his coun- 
tenance, as if glad that he had been asked, and replied : 
" Sir, I never lost any papers, and no servant of mine ever 
ran away." These words were published, and their effect 
was electrical. The calumny was extinguished instantly.* 

One of the most touching monuments of Washington's 
patriotism with which I became acquainted in the United 
States was "a fac-simile of his public accounts, kept during 
the Revolutionary War," printed in Washington in 1838, of 
which my excellent friend Mr. Thomas Gilpin presented me 
with a copy. The accounts coumaence in June, 1775, and end 
in June, 1783, and are all written with his own hand. They 
extend to sixty-six folio pages. The authenticity of the 
copy is certified by the chief of the Engineer Department 
at Washington, on 24th September, 1833. It is published 
" for the benefit of Washington's Manual Labour School and 
Male Orphan Asylum." 

Although he accepted of no salary or pay, he is minute 
to an extraordinary degree in the specification of his 
expenses, and the account contains notes in explanation of 
every sum which appears to be large, and also intimations 
of all claims which he conceives to be still due by the 
United States to individuals employed in his service. 

Aristocracy. — The London Atlas oi 1st December last 
contains a clever article on the English aristocracy, which 
has led to an interesting conversation wuth some of the 
citizens of Philadelphia. The Atlas admires the titled 
aristocracy, because it presents an exciting object to the 
ambition of the inferior ranks, and stimulates them to 
exertion. It Ls not a barrier impassable to merit, but, on 
the contrary, one which opens and admits the man of 

* Mr. Feale mentioiied these anecdotes, which are characteristic of 
Washington, during several sittings, which, at his own request, 1 gave 
TiiTw for my portrait. 
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plebeian birth when he acquires great wealth, or dis- 
tin^ishes himself by his talents. It is thus preserved from 
senility, and at the same time continues to command the 
reverence of all the inferior grades. 

These reasons strike men very differently hera The 
plebeian, it is here said, when absorbed into the hereditary 
peerage, leaves his own class, with all his interest in it ; he 
enters the higher ranks, adopts their sentiments, and lends 
them the aid of his talents, energy, and knowledge in sup- 
porting their privileges and pretensions. The people are 
thus first neglected, and then abandoned, by those who 
should have been their natural protectors; and they sink 
into degradation. 

I have seen it stated that Lords Eldon and Stowell were 
sons respectively of a barge-master and a small coal-dealer 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; that Lord Tenterden was the son 
of a barber at Canterbury ; that Lord Gifford was articled 
to a solicitor ; and that Lord Langdale, the Master of the 
Rolls, was an accoucheur. The rise of such men, and of 
many others, to the highest rank and employments in the 
State does honour certainljr to themselves, and many 
persons think also to the institutions of the country under 
which such elevations are possible ; but these successful 
aspirants forget the class from which they have sprung. 

In the United States, also, men of talent, integrity, and 
industry rise to eminence and consideration; but if they 
seek the gratification of their ambition in anv department 
of public life, they depend so completely on the people for 
their elevation that they dare not neglect them. In the 
United States, ambitious lawyers, representatives, and 
senators lecture to the people, deliver orations oefore 
them, and court their good opinion by private civilities. 
In England this would be regarded by men of rank as a 
degradation. 

The consequences of the two systems are very different. 
In England, the middle classes form a gulf of vast depth 
and width between the people and the aristocracy, and so 
completely cut off communication and sympathy between 
them, that the high aristocracy, generally speaking, have no 
just conceptions of the manner in which the people live, of 
the sufferings they endure, or of the effects of their own 
legislation on their happiness. 

The middle ranks, again, having their ambition directed 
upwards, become regardless of the people in proportion as 
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their means of benefiting them increase. If a plebeian 
family acquire great wealth and become distinguished for 
superior talents, and by these advantages attain to a legiti- 
mate influence on the public councils of the nation, they are 
tempted, by the English institutions, to devote their whole 
advantages to the service of the aristocracy. In the United 
States they cannot avoid dedicating them to that of the people. 

It is an evil, certainly, to live in subjection to an ignorant 
and self-willed multitude ; but in proportion to the pressure 
of this evil is the desire to escape from it strong ; and there 
is only one means of deliverance in the United States : 
namely, by raising the people in their moral and intell^tuai 
condition. 

Accordingly, I perceive that the power of the people has 
already produced on the minds of men of every variety of 
disposition a deep impression of the urgent necessity for 
advancing the cause of general education. The selfish and 
rich have discovered that they have no security for their 
possessions except in the enlightenment and morality of 
the people ; the philanthropists and philosophers rejoice in 
the miprovement of the people as a measure which they 
have always desired ; wnile the divines labour for the 
elevation of the people as their proper vocation. 

The only difference to education is found in the masses 
themselves, many of whom have not yet learned to ap- 
preciate its value : and the only opposition to it comes 
from unprincipled, demagogues who entertain hopes for 
themselves, while the electors are ignorant, but whose 
sagacity enables them to descry their own ruin as the result 
of the general instruction of the people. Society in America, 
therefore, is so composed as to direct all the efficient forces 
of the social body to one great object : the improvement of 
the masses. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, we have powerful 
established churches, so richly endowed that they are in no 
way dependent on the people, but solely on the aristocracy. 
In consequence, they have allowed the masses to fall into a 
deplorable state of ignorance. We have middle classes, who, 
in proportion as they become capable of serving the people, 
are tempted, by a false ambition, to desert them ; and 
an aristocracy so little influenced in its enjoyments by 
the condition of the people, that we might suppose it to 
belong to a different race. To complete the system, in 
Great Britain the people are restrained from invading the 
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peace of the superior classes by strong police and military 
forces, wielded by a vigorous executive government, which 
is supported in this exercise of its power by all the influence 
of those whom it protects. 

In the United States the people have the power to 
tyrannise, if they please, over the wealthy, the educated^ and 
the refined ; in Great Britain the aristocracy and the middle 
classes have the power to trample, if they choose, on the 
masses who have no control over the legislators. So far as 
my observations extend, the people in the United States 
have not perpetrated one-twentieth part of the acts of 
injustice by tiieir legislation against the rich which the 
aristocracy in Great Britain has done by its legislation 
against the poor. 

I freely confess that while I lived under the British 
institutions, and enjoyed the advantages which they confer 
on the upper and the middle classes, I, like many others, had 
a less lively perception of their one-sided character. Even 
now, after contemplating the greatly superior condition of 
the masses in the United States, I am bound to state my 
conviction that this democracy, in its present condition of 
imperfect instruction, is a rough instrument of government, 
and that, were I to consult my personal comfort merely, I 
should prefer to live in England. But viewing the results 
of both as a citizen of the world, and as a man bound to 
love his neighbour as himself, and perceiving that the one 
tends naturally to the elevation of the few and the degrada- 
tion of the many, w^hile the other tends to the improvement 
of all, it is impossible not to wish success to the American 
Republic. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Climate. — Philadelphia, January 21, 1839. — There 
is far less moisture in the air of Philadelphia than in that of 
British cities in winter, and there is more electricity. The 
climate is so stimulating that wine is unnecessary, and to 
many persons disagreeable. In Dr. Franklin's days the 
English considered the climate of America, more damp than 
that of their own country, and he, with his usual sagacity, 
expresses doubts whether the opinion be correct — at least, in 
regard to Philadelphia. Whatever may have been the state 
of matters then, the air is now certainly drier in the 
American city; out much of the forest lias been cleared 
since that time. 

John Quinoy Adams and Slavery. — Mr. Adams has 
encountered great obloquy for presenting to Congress 
petitions praymg for the abolition of Negro Slavery. He 
IS reported to have mentioned in his place in the House of 
Representatives, on the 21st January current, that he had 
received many letters, all post-marked, threatening him 
with assassination, while others were direct challenges to 
fight duels, in consequence of his presenting resolutions for 
inquiring into the conduct of Mr. Stephenson. in England, 
and petitions for the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade, and for the recognition of Hayti. 

He explained that he would vote against the slave trade, 
but "he would now distinctly tell the House that if the 
question was put for abolishing slavery in the district of 
Columbia, he would vote against it." He hoped that the 
writers of these letters did not really mean to kill him, but 
only to intimidate him. In this, however, they should not 
succeed. Mr. Adams deserves praise for having publicly 
announced that such disgraceful communications had been 
sent to him. They show in the individuals who could 
pen them a mean, dastardly^ and ferocious spirit, which 
nothing but a strong expression of public indignation can 
check. 

Catholicism in the United States. — January 27. — 
We attended Divine service to-day in the Roman Catholic 
church in Thirteenth Street, and found a large and genteel- 
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looking congregation, with all the usual ceremonials of 
Catholicism. We were told that the Catholics here are 
chiefly foreigners, who bring their religion with them ; and 
that they are an inoffensive sect in the United States. 
The free institutions of the country modify the spirit of 
their religion, and they are good citizens and estimable 
neighbours. 

I mentioned to a Protestant gentleman, whom I after- 
wards met in society, the great difficulty which I experienced 
in attaching any meaning to the ringing of bells, the burn- 
ing of candles, and other ceremonies of the Catholic worship, 
and he told me that his impressions were very different. 
His father (a Protestant) had sent him, when a boy, to a 
Roman Catholic monastery in Canada for the sake of giving 
him a thorough education in the French language ; the 
priests initiated him into the meaning of their ceremonies, 
and employed him as one of the bell- ringing and train- 
bearing boys who serve at the altar; and so profound 
an impression of the sanctity and solemnity of the worship 
had been made on his mind, that he could not, to the 
present day, enter a Roman Catholic chapel without vivid 
emotions of veneration, with which his judgment did not 
harmonise, for he had not been converted to their faith. 
From this we may infer that to Catholics these ceremonies 
are by no means unmeaning mummeries, as we Protestants 
are too prone to imagine them to be. 

Legislature of .Fennsylyania. — Everyone acquainted 
with the machinery of the British Parliament knows that 
for many years notning could exceed the profligate derelic- 
tion of all principle wnich characterised the action of the 
committees of the House of Commons on private . Bills. 
The majority of the members of these committees often 
disposed of the most momentous interests of their con- 
stituents without hearing a word of the evidence on which 
their decisions were supposed to be founded. Their 
votes, governed by motives of . private interest or of 
political favour or hostility, were secured by solicitation 
and influence ; and, in short, they were moved by every 
considei^tion except those of utility and justice. 

Even in the present day;, when some of these more flagrant 
abuses have been extinguished, the individual whose rights 
and interests are in dependence before a parliamentary 
committee finds himself degraded into a petitioner for 
favour, instead of a solicitor for justice. He is still under 

9 
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the necessity of plying the members of the committee with 
every possible external influence to induce them to attend 
in their places, that they inay hear the evidence, and under- 
stand the arguments, which he considers it necessary to 
present to them, often at a ruinous expense, to enable tnem 
to judge of the merits of the measure on which they are 
bound to report with the impartiality of judges. 

I was anxious to leara whether any similar evil exists 
under the democratic institutions of the United States, in 
which the elections are frequent, the suffrage nearly uni- 
versal, and the responsibility of the representatives to the 
people complete. 

Lobbying. — A gentleman who has been a member of 
the Senate of Pennsylvania informed me that the same 
mischievous machinerv is at work in their Legislature. 
There is extensive joboing and treating relative to private 
Bills, and to Bills for the establishment of public companies. 
The parties who apply for the Bill, or their ajgents, come to 
Harrisburg while the Legislature is in session, and, under 
pretence of explaining the subject to the members, flatter 
them, give them suppers, and open their understandings by 
means of plentiful libations of wine. Many of the re- 
presentatives are men from country districts, of little educa- 
tion and humble fortune, but of unquestionable integrity, 
who would reject with indignation a money bribe, but who 
unconsciously Tall before personal flatteries and champagne. 
The technical name for these practices is " lobbying." 

In the Legislature of New York, some years ago, "lobby- 
ing '* was reduced to a system. The agents for the various 
private Bills concerted their measures together, and made up 
lists of all the members of the Legislature, specifying those 
whom they could influence absolutely, tnose whom they 
could probably carry, and those (a very small remnant) who 
were altogether independent ; and, after " the order of the 
day," or list of business before the chambers, was published, 
they met in a tavern, and took the "yeas and nays" 
on eveiy Bill in which they were interested, either pro' 
or eo'n. 

Common Schools. — I visited a common school in the 
city, and found the system to be similar to that pursued in 
Boston and New York. The master of a primary school 
must be capable of teaching ** orthography, reading, gram- 
mar, geography, history, writing, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping"; and, where a. majority of the parents of the 
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children attending the school require it, he must also teach 
German. The teachers are appointed, after examination, 
by the Board of Directors of Common Schools, and may, 
at the end of any month, be dismissed for " incompetency, 
neglect of duty, cruelty, or immoral conduct.'* No teacher 
is allowed to receive "any compensation from parents or 
guardians in addition to that paid by the district 

The tenth head of the " Regulations for Common School 
Districts '' is in these words, and it is here printed in the 
same types as in the original : — " 1st, the kelzgious pre- 
dilections OF PUPILS AND THEIB PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 
SHALL BE SACREDLY RESPECTED. 2nd, No catechisTTiy creed^ 
confession, or Tnanual of faith shall be used as a school- 
book, nor admitted into the school; sectarian instruction 
not Deing the province of the schoolmaster, but • of the 

Earent or guardian, and the spiritual instructor selected by 
iuL" 

The Monitors in Schools.— The Regulations provide 
for the appointment of monitors, who shall be members of 
the highest classes, and whose duty shall be to enter in 
a book the olFences of which the scholars shall be guilty ; 
but I was informed that the employment of monitors has 
been abandoned in all the common schools in Philadelphia, 
and that each school is now under the charge of one male 
and two female teachers ; the females having a salary of 
JI200 each. 

This arrangement is new in the boys' schools, and one of 
the directors mentioned that it has been found to answer 
welL The young women treat the boys with a kindly 
interest, obviously influenced by sex, and the feeling is 
reciprocal. The boys, when studying under the young 
women, are more gentle and refined in their manneps than 
when taught by male teachers, and they perform their tasks 
more obviously from a desire to please. 

This is as it should be. There is nothing necessarily in- 
delicate or improper in the feelings of the sexes towards 
each other. Indeed, I have heard ladies of the strictest 
principles and the most refined delicacy acknowledge that 
they were conscious of receiving an additional stimulus to 
exertion from the influence of a teacher of the opposite 
sex. There is no reason why this excellent ordination of* 
Nature should not be employed to promote the training 
and instruction of the youtnf ul mind. 

Quaker Preaching. — February 3. — We attended the 
F 2 
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Meeting-house of the Hicksite Quakers this day. The 
women were seated at the one end, and the men at the other. 
One male Friend spoke, and afterwards Mrs. Lucretia Mott 
delivered an excellent address. We had previously formed 
the acquaintance of this lady and of her husband, Mr. James 
Mott, and observed that in private society she inanifests the 
power of intellect of a philosopher, combined with feminine 
refinement and delicacy. In delivering her address, her 
manner of speaking was so clear, yet so soft and touching, 
and the matter of it was so full of wisdom and goodness, 

that it drew tears from the eyes of C , and intensely 

riveted my attention. 

The African Church.— -Feftrwary 10, 1839.— We heard 
a sermon to-day in the Episcopalian church occupied by the 
people of colour in Philadelphia. The slightest tinge of 
colour in the skin, perhaps discernible only oy a practised 
eye, excludes its owner from social intercourse and social 
worship with the whites. The church was commodious and 
comfortable, and the congregation were respectable in their 
appearance. The service was performed, and a fair average 
sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Douglas, also a man of 
colour. 

Many persons may imagine that ludicrous incidents must 
have presented themselves in such a church. They would 
expect to hear the minister and congregation mistaking and 
mispronouncing the English language ; reading with strange 
accentuation, or curtailing the sentences with baby-like 
abruptness : but all such ideas are utterly groundless. The 
service was read and the sermon delivered in pure good 
English, equal to that of any of the other clergymen of the 
city, and the whole demeanour of the congregation was 
becoming and devout. 

Some of them are rich and well educated, and not a few 
are marked by such faint traces of African blood that in 
Europe they might mingle in any society without their 
origin being suspected, unless some lynx-eyed America]^ 
were present to detect it. So intense is the aversion even 
of many humane and educated persons in this city to the 
coloured race, that apparently they would shrink back from 
the gate of heaven if it were opened by a coloured man, 
and showed coloured people within. Only the warmly 
philanthropic view them as men, and treat them with real 
regard. I have not been able to discover whether there is 
a sufficient number of rich and well-educated coloured 
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persons in this city to form a cultivated society among 
themselves. I suspect that there is not ; and that the most 
accomplished individuals of the coloured race live here as in 
a social wilderness, raised by their attainments above the 
mass of their own people, yet excluded from the society of 
the whites. 

Mr. Clay's Speech against Abolition. — Mr. Henry 
Clay, the Senator for Kentucky, is regarded as one of the 
first American statesmen of the present day. He is named 
by many of the Whig newspapers as candidate for the 
Presidency at the next election, in 1840. On the 7th of 
February he delivered, in the Senate, a speech against the 
abolition-of slavery, which has been lauded to the skies by 
the public press, and commended in the highest terms at 
the public tables and in private society. It is said to be 
irresistible in argument, overwhelming in eloquence, and 
altogether fatal to the cause against which it is directed. It 
is also said to be intended as a declaration of his opinions 
on this subject, with a view to the Presidency at the election 
in the end of 1840. 

I 'have read a full and able report of it in the United 
States Gazette of the 11th of February, and I recognise both 
dexterity and eloquence in its structure, but few of the 
commanding qualities of a great mind. As the subject of 
abolition continues to attract general attention, both in 
Great Britain and in the United States, a brief abstract 
of Mr. Clay's arguments may prove interesting. 

The occasion which gave rise to the speech was his pre- 
senting a petition, signed by several hundred inhabitants of 
the district of Columbia, and chiefly of the city of Washing- 
ton, stating that ** they do not desire the abolition of slavery 
witnin the district, even if Congress possesses the very 
questionable power of abolishing it, without the consent of 
the people whose interests would be immediately and 
directly aflfected by the measure." The petitioners state 
that many of them are not slave-holders, and some of them 
are conscientiously opposed to slavery ; but they petition 
because " they justly respect the rights of those who own 
that description of property," and who do not desire 
abolition. 

Mr.; Clay enters into the whole merits of the abolition 
<|uestion. He declares himself dissatisfied with the rule 
adopted by Congress not to receive the petitions of the 
people relative to slavery; he would have received and 
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referred them to a committee, which would have reported 
on them in such terms as would ^ave checked the progress 
of abolition. He proceeds to supply this deficiency, and to 
" dissuade the public from contmuing to agitate a subject 
fraught with the most direful consequences.'* 

The specific objects aimed at by the abolitionists are de- 
scribed by Mr. Clay to be, "the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia and in the territory of 
Florida ; the prohibition of the removal of slaves from 
State to State; and the refusal to admit any new State 
comprising within its limits the institution of domestic 
slavery into the Union. These," says he, "are but so 
many short stages in the long and bloody road to the 
distant goal at which they would finally arrive — abolition : 
universally abolition." To the agency of their powers of 

Eersuasion, they now propose to add "the powers of the 
allot-box " ; and on this account Mr. Clay was induced to 
address the Senate. 

He traces the history of abolition, and assigns the present 
American excitement chiefly to the "undecided British 
experiment," to which he most fervently wishes complete 
success, while he confesses that he has " fearful forebodings 
of a disastrous termination to it." Another cause of the 
excitement is the desire " to mingle abolition with politics, 
and to array one part of the Union against the other." 

The objections to abolition are stated by Mr. Clay as 
follows : The power of Congress over the district of Columbia 
is conferred by the following words in the constitution of 
the United States. " To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over said district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may by cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of government of the 
United States." This i)rovision preceded in point of time 
the actual cessions of teiTitory whicli were made dv Maryland 
and Virginia. Both of these were then, and still are, slave- 
holding States ; and the grant should always be interpreted 
as having reference to the object of the cession. This object 
was "to establish a seat of Government of the United 
States " ; and Maryland and Virginia could not have anti- 
cipated that the cession would be so applied as to abolish 
slavery in the district of Columbia, while they maintained it. 

Abolition is not necessary for the purpose of rendering 
the district comfortable and convenient as a seat of govern- 
ment of the whole Union ] and the inhabitants of the 
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district do not desire it to promote their happiness and pros- 
perity. Therefore Congress has no right to abolish slavery. 
Slavery exists here in its mildest form. At the last census 
there were only 6,119 slaves in a population of 39,834 ; and 
the number has probably not much increased since. The 
language of the grant may possibly be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to include a power of abolition, but it would not at 
all thence follow that the power could be rightfully exercised. 
The object of it must always be kept in view in a correct 
interpretation. 

Florida is bounded on all its land sides by slave States, 
and almost extends within the tropics. Cuba, the nearest 
iinportant island to it on the water side, is a slave island. 
" This simple statement of its geographical position should 
of itself decide the question." Slavery existed in it in 1819, 
when it was ceded to the United States, and the property of 
the inhabitants was secured to them. To abolish slavery 
there would be to rob them of their property, unless a 
reasonable time were allowed to them to remove it. By the 
compromise which took place in Congress in 1820j when 
Missouri was admitted into the Union, it was agreed that 
the line of 36** 30" of north latitude should be the boundary 
between the free and the slave States to be created in the 
territories ceded by the treaty of Louisiana ; Florida is 
south of that line, and therefore within the space intended 
for slavery. 

The clause of the constitution which invests Congress 
with authority to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States and with the Indian tribes, 
has hitherto remained dormant in respect to the interior 
trade by land between the States. It was granted to secure 
peace and harmony between the States. It is a power of 
regulation^ and not of prohibition. It is conservative, not 
destructive. Regulation, ex vi termini^ implies the con- 
tinued existence or prosecution of the thing regulated. 
Prohibition implies total discontinuance or annihilation. 
The moment that Negro slaves are admitted to be property, 
the law secures the right to the owner of carrying them 
from one State to another, without any hindrance from 
Congress. 

But the end aimed at by the abolitionists is the liberation 
of the three millions of slaves held in bondage in the 
United States. The first impediment to the accomplishment 
of this object is the want of all power in the General 
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Government to effect the purpose. This belongs exclusively 
to the slave States. 

The next obstacle arises out of the presence of three 
millions of slaves dispersed throughout the land, part and 
parcel of the population. The slaves are here ; no practical 
scheme for their removal or separation has yet been devised 
or proposed ; and the true inquiry is, What is best to be 
done with them for their happiness and our own ? In the 
Slave states the white man must govern the black, or the 
black must govern the white. In several of those States the 
number of the slaves is greater than that of the white popu- 
lation. An immediate abolition of slavery in them would 
be followed by a desperate struggle for ascendancy, which 
would end in the. extermination or the subjugation of the 
one race or the other. Is it not better for both parties that 
the existing state of things should be preserved f 

A third impediment to abolition is to be found in the 
immense amount of capital which is invested in slave 
property. The average value of slaves at this time may be 
moderately stated at $400 each. The number of slaves is 
three millions ; the total value then, by estimate of the 
slave property in the United States, is $1,200,000,000. This 
property is owned by widows, orphans, the aged and infirm, 
as well as by the sound and vigorous. It is the subject of 
mortgages, deeds of trust, and family settlements, and in 
many instances is the sole reliance of creditors. Does any 
considerate man believe that it could be annihilated without 
convulsion, revolution, and bloodshed ? • 

There is a visionary dogma that Negro slaves cannot be 
the subject of property. " That is property which the law 
declares to he property. Two hundrea years of legislation 
have sanctioned and sanctified Negro slaves as property." 
The British Government recognised them as property when 
they paid twenty millions sterling as a compensation to the 
colonies for their loss. The fact that the law has for two 
hundred years regarded them as property stands opposed to 
the wild speculations of theorists and innovators that they 
are not. The abolitionists should, therefore, raise the funds 
among themselves necessary to indemnify the owners of the 
slaves before they demand their emancipation. 

The proceedings of the abolitionists have thrown back 
the cause of emancipation, and increased the rigours of 
legislation against slaves in most, if not all, of the slave 
States. Forty .years ago Kentucky was pr^)aring for a 
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gradual abolition, like that adopted in Pennsylvania in 1780, 
at the instance of Dr. Franklin, according to which the 
generation in being were to remain in slavery, but all their 
oflfspring born after a specified day were to be free at the 
age of twenty-eight, and in the meantime were to receive 
preparatory instruction to qualify them for the enjoyment 
of freedom. 

The proposition in Kentucky for a gradual emancipation 
did not prevail, but it was sustained by a large and respect- 
able minority. That minority had increased, and was 
increasing, until the abolitionists commenced their opera- 
tions. The effect has been to dissipate all prospects what- 
ever, for the present, of any scheme of gradual or other 
emancipation. 

Prior to the agitation of abolition there was a progressive 
amelioration in the condition of slaves throughout all the 
slave States. This is all now checked. 

If it were possible to overcome the insurmountable 
obstacles now described, either extermination of the blacks 
or their ascendancy over the whites would be the sole alter- 
natives. The emancipated blacks would flow over on the 
free States in quest of labour, reduce the rate of wages, and 
spread misery among the white labouring population. I 
have seen with regret, i^rief, and astonishment the resolute 
. opposition (of the abolitionists) to the project of colonisa- 
tion. "The scheme is characterised by unmixed bene- 
volence and utility. The abolitionists, whatever they may 
declare, must be in favour of amalgamation. It has been 
the Divine pleasure to make the black man black and the 
white man white, and to distinguish them by other repul- 
sive constitutional differences." "Those whom God has 
created different, and has declared, by their physical structure 
and colour, ought to be kept asunder, should not be brought 
together by any process whatever of amalgamation." 

" It is frequently asked. What is to become of the African 
race among us ? Are they for ever to remain in bondage ? 
The true answer is that the same Providence who has 
hitherto guided and governed us, and averted all serious 
evils from the existing relation between the two races, will 
guide and govern our posterity. Sufficient to the day is 
wie evil thereof." "And taking the aggregate of the two 
races, the European is constantly, though slowly, gaining 
upon the African portion. This fact is demonstrated by 
the periodical returns of our population." "In some one 
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hundred and fifty or two hundred years hence, but few 
vestiges of the black race will remain among our posterity."* 
**I prefer the liberty of my own country to that of any 
other people, and the liberty of my own race to that of any 
other race : and the liberty of the descendants of Africa in 
the United States is incomx)atible with the safety and 
liberty of the European descendants." 

Such, then, is a brief, but I trust a correct, outline of Mr. 
Clay's defence of the continned existence of slavery (for he 
declares himself hostile to its first institution), and I must 
confess that it did not excite in me the same grand con- 
ception of his powers as a statesman and orator which it 
seems to have created in the minds of the Americans in 
general. 

The fundamental question is whether slaves can by any 
law be constituted property ? If they can, Mr. Clay is in 
the right ; if they cannot, his whole speech is a structure 
without a basis. The question necessarily leads us back to 
inquire into the foundation of all law. If force be the 
fountain of law, then slaves may be made proijerty ; for the 
white race, by superior organisation and cultivation, have, 
de factOf subdued and reduced to bondage their African 
brethren. 

But, according to this principle, the white men and their 
descendants who were captured and reduced to slavery by 
the Barbary corsairs became lawful property whenever 
they were brought within the jurisdiction of the laws of 
Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, which were much more ancient 
than two hundred years. But all Christian nations re- 
cognise, as a first principle, that might does not constitute 
right. The thing declared must in itself be just before any 
human enactment can render it legitimately binding on 
those on whom it is imposed. Were Mr. Cilay, with his 

E resent intelligence and attainments, to change place with 
is own Negro slaves, and to be told that the law had made 
him their property, the whole of the argument which he 
has now adduced with such apparent self-satisfaction 
would appear to him to be slender and feeble as a gossamer 
thread. 

* In his speech, Hr. Clay alludes to his published exposition of the 
manner in which this may be accomplished. I have not seen this 
exposition, but I was told that he proposes to transport the young 
females to Africa by the aid of the Colonisation Society, of which he 
is President. 
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He would take his stand on the law of Christianity and 
the law of Nature, and demonstrate triumphantly that as 
he or his ancestors had been reduced to bondage at first by 
force and fraud, no enactments of the plunderers or of those 
who had trafficked with them for their plunder, or of the 
posterity of either, could ever convert this wrong into right, 
or deprive him of his title to freedom. 

The law which declared the African Negro to be 
property did not unmake him a man ; and if so, it could 
not annihilate his human rights. In all the arguments in 
defence of slavery • which I have read, the fundamental 
error seems to be committed of assuming that Negroes are 
}iot men, but merely goods and chattels. When Mr. Clay 
opposes the /ac< that for two hundred years they have been 
considered as property by the law to what he calls the 
theoretical and visionary assertion that they are men, he 
opposes merely the acknowledgment of a wrong to the 
statement of the moral principle by which it is condemned. 

Mr. Clay regards it as certain that if slavery were 
abolished, a war of extermination would ensue between the 
races, which would lead to greater evils than those generated 
by slavery. This is the argument of the white man, of the 
master, in whose eyes his own losses or' sufferings are pon- 
derous as gold, wnile those of three millions of Negroes 
are light as a feather. Ask the Negroes their opinion of the 
miseries of the existing systein, and weigh this against the 
evils anticipated by the Whites from emancipation, and 
then strike the balance. 

I do not enter into an examination of the detailed im- 
pediments to abolition which Mr. Clay has mentioned ; 
because if the slaves be entitled, as human beings, to refuse 
to acknowledge the authority of all laws which declare them 
to be " property," and if it oe safe to restore them to the 
rights of men, these obstacles will not be found to be insur- 
mountable. Mr. Clay speaks of Providence having sepa- 
rated the Negro race from the White, and " declared by their 
physical structure and colour that they ought to be kept 
asunder." 

This is unsound. When Providence intends to prevent 
races from mingling, He renders the product of their union 
unprolific, as in the case of the mule. The slave-holders 
have impressed on the slave population striking evidence 
that no such prohibition exists between the Arrican and 
the European races. The white tint distinguishable in 
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thousands of them shows that both parents were not of 
African blood ; and it is generally admitted that the 
whiter the skin the closer is the approach of the individual 
to European qualities of mind. The quadroons are de- 
scribed as a handsome and talented race. 

The Anglo- Americans in some degree admire the American- 
Indian character, invest it with a kind of nobleness and 
dignity, and some families even boast of their inheriting 
Indian blood ; while the Negro is despised, hated, and by 
some even abhorred, as scarcely belonging to the human 
species. This opinion has neither philosophy, religion, nor 
experience to sanction it. Much as Mr. Clay's speech was 
admired, I often asked in society whether anyone meant to 
justify slavery, or to maintain that a time will not come 
when it must cease. The answer generally given was that 
few persons defend slavery as in itself right, or desire its 
unlimited endurance ; but that, since the abolitionists com- 
menced their agitations, few will avow even these sentiments 
in public 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Washington Citj.^Februan/ 18. — This morning, at 
9 o'clock, we left Baltimore, and travelled to Washington 
by railroad. The distance is thirty-eight miles, and the 
country is undulating, but the railroad finds a practicable 
track through the valleys. The soil seems to be poor, but 
clothed with small trees. A chill wind blew, and the ground 
was covered with snow. As we approached Washington, the 
first object that presented itself was the Capitol, a large 
massive building, painted white to resemble marble, with 
a dome not of very successful proportions. The town looks 
like a large strangling village reared in a drained swamp, 
with the navigable Potomac about a mile distant. 

Negro Slavery.— We are now in the district of Columbia, 
the seat of government of the United States ; and on taking 
up the Daily Natiorud Intelligenoer in Gadsby's Hotel, my 
eye was attracted by the following advertisements, among 
many others of a similar kind : — 

" Cash for Negroes. — The subscriber wishes to purchase 
a number of Negroes for the Louisiana and Mississippi 
market. He will pay the highest prices the market will 

i'ustify. Himself or an agent at all times can be found at 
ds lail on Seventh Street, the first house south of the 
market bridge on the west side. Letters addressed to him 
will receive the earliest attention. 
" aug 23— d&ctf Wm. H. Williams.'* 

"Cash for Negroes. — We will give cash and liberal prices 
for any number of likely negroes, families included. We 
can be found at B. <fe Shekell's tavern, a few doors below 
Lloyd's tavern, opposite the centre market, on Seventh 
Street 

" We wish to purchase for a gentleman's own use, a good 
cook twenty-five or thirty years of age, also a good seamstress 
eighteen or twenty years of age, and a male house-servant 
between thirty-five and forty-five years of age. 

" may 1 — dtf Biech & Shekell." 

•A likely Boy for Sale. — For sale, a smart and likely 
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well-grown boy, aged about sixteen years— to be sold to any 
gentleman wanting him for his own use. He is sold for no 
fault, but because the owner has no further use for hiuL 
For terms, &c. inquire of 
" feb 16— d3t. Edw. Dyee, Auctioneer." 

• Mr. Clay assures us that slavery exists in this district in 
its " mildest forniy^ and I believe the statement to be correct ; 
but these advertisements show that even the tenderest 
mercies of slavery are very terrible. Since we entered 
Maryland, we have been attended in the inns by coloured 
servants of both sexes, who are slaves. Some of them have 
children, who may be seen, in all the innocence and gaiety 
of youth, playing about the courts and passages of the 
hotels. They are " property " daily increasing in value, and 
in due season will probably become fit for " the Louisiana 
and Mississippi market,'' when they may be sold to Mr. 
" Wm. H. Wuliams at his jail on Seventh Street." 

The Americans who have been born and reared in famili- 
arity with these scenes not only do not perceive the malignity 
of them, but have a variety of commonplace palliations, if 
not positive eulogiums, to offer in their favour ; and these 
are not selfish and degraded Americans, but persons of 
education and good standing in society. Familiarity with 
slavery obviously blunts men's moral perceptions in regard 
to its qualities. Without pretending to any uncommon 
degree of sensibility, I confess that my mind could never 
look on slaves, particularly children and young men and 
women, without mvoluntarily first placing myself in their 
stead, and then following them to the "Louisiana and 
Mississippi market," to the cotton and sugar plantations, 
where tney are forced to labour to the limits of their 
strength, till toil and misery send them to the grave. 
These ideas haunted my imagination, until the whole 
subject became deeply distressing. 

I have already mentioned that the Americans are not 
justly answerable for the institution of slavery, and that it 
ought to be regarded as a great calamitjr bequeathed to 
them by their ancestors including the British Government 
of the last century ; out after every apology has been 
framed for slavery which the ingenuity of man can invent,, 
the discord between it and the dictates of man's highest 
and noblest faculties ever jars upon the soul, and ever will 
jar until it be abolished 
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Those who defend its continuance do not recognise the 
fact that this discord exists, will exist, and will never allow 
peace to the highest minds while such outrages to humanity 
pollute the soil The supporters of slavery seem not to 
perceive that a just God governs the world, and that the 
dictates of man's highest sentiments are His voice denounc- 
ing it as wrong. They speak of it as an institution permitted 
by His providence, ana say that in His own good time He 
will bring it to a close. But slavery, like piracy and murder, 
proceeds from abuses of man's animal propensities. 

It is true that God has permitted man to abuse all his 
faculties, but He never ajyproves of these abuses. In His 
government of the world. He takes care that, sooner or 
mter, those who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind ; 
and thus it will probably be with the patrons of slavery if 
they leave it to God*s providence to put an end to the 
institution, without making any moral enbrts themselves to 
abolish it It is certain that He will abolish it ; but it will 
be in tempest and whirlwind, in blood and devastation, 
amid cries and miseiy.* 

In listening to the debates of Congress, in which the 
most high-toned appeals were made to justice and right, 
and the noblest sentiments were uttered in favour of uni- 
versal freedom, and afterwards, on returning home, casting 
a glance at Mr. " Wm. H. Williams' jaiP' for the purchase 
of Negroes for the Louisiana or Mississippi market, I could 
not avoid the idea that I was looking on the representation 
of a drama written by a madman. The spirit and principles 
in operation in Congress and in the "jail" were so wildly 
in discord, that it seemed as if only the delirium of insanity 
could have placed them so directly in juxtaposition. 

Visit to the "BresidiQnt.— February 19. — Dr. Sewall, to 
whom I brought a letter, called, and undertook to introduce 
us to Mr. Van Buren, the President. The " White House," 
as the presidential residence is named, lies at one end of the 
chief street of Washington, and the Capitol at the other, the 
distance being one and one-eighth part of a mile. It is a 
large square building ; not particularly striking in its archi- 
tecture. We entered as if going into a public pflSce. We 
opened the door, met nobody, and were asked no questions. 
At last we reached the ante-room, and here a servant 
appeared* Dr. Sewall sent in his own name and ours, and 

* [A very striking forecast of the eveuts of the Civil War ol 
1861-62.— Ed., 1898.J 
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in less than a minute we were requested to enter a 
large room, which resembled the business-room of a chief 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Van Buren immediately appeared, received us kindly 
and politely, and entered into conversation. He spoke of 
steam navigation, the corn laws, Mr. O'ConneUs quarrel 
with the Dublin Press, and the rising of the Chartists, and 
he appeared to me to possess accurate information, and to 
state sound views on every topic on which he touched. 
His manners are very agreeable, combining the ease of a 
gentleman accustomed to the best society with the dignity 
of a public character. The busts and portraits of him, and 
even the caricatures, which everywhere abound, are excellent 
likenesses. 

Conservatism of the Law. — Each State has a written 
constitution, which defines not only the powers of the 
magistrates, but those of the Legislature itself; and the 
Supreme Court of the State possesses authority to deter- 
mine whether any particular Act of the Legislature is legal 
or the reverse — that is to say, whether or not it transgresses 
the limits prescribed to the Legislature by the constitution. 
I lately conversed with an eminent lawyer who had just 
returned from Annapolis, where he had pleaded the cause 
of the professors of the University of Baltimore, who sought 
in the Supreme Court of Maryland to nullify an Act of the 
Legislature of that State, on the ground of its being ultra 
vires, or beyond the powers of the Legislature, and had 
succeeded. I see the decision reported in the newspapers 
to-day: — "It decides," says the report, "the Act (of the 
Legislature) of 1825, which gave to certain trustees the 
government of the university, to be unconstitutional and 
void, and all the rights and franchises of the university are 
declared to be vested in the regents. The opinion of the 
court is regarded as an able and powerful defence of 
chartered rights against legislative encroachments." 

The constitution of the United States is in some respects 
similar to that of the separate States. It also has estab- 
lished a Supreme Court, which has extensive jurisdiction, 
and performs a most important office in preserving the 
integrity of the Union. Its judicial power comprehends all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under the constitution 
itself or the laws of the United States ; all controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party ; controversies 
between two or more States, or between citizens o| 
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different States, and many others. It sits in Washington, 
and on the rolls of the court may be seen ^^ Mary- 
land versus Virginia,^^ or ^^ Ohio versus Indiana^^ these 
sovereign States appearing there as private litigants. 
They argue their claims before the judges, and implicitly 
acquiesce in their decisions. If civilisation were so far 
advanced in Europe as to induce the whole sovereignties 
to support the iurisdiction of such a court, it might avert 
many bloody and expensive wars. The judges of this court 
in Washington are men of great talent and erudition, and 
their decisions are highly respected. 

Another case has excited general interest all over the 
Union. Judge M'Kinley, sitting in the District Court in 
Alabama, had decided that a bank incorporated in 
Georgia had no right to sue any person in Alabama — 
that is, that no corporated company could sue beyond 
the State in which it was incorporated. The effect of this 
decision would be virtually to repeal the Union in so far 
as the privileges of incorporated companies are concerned, 
and to leave each State, in regard to its chartered com- 
panies, in the same condition as if it were surrounded by 
foreign countries. The Constitution of the United States 
provides, that " the citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States," and that "full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State." 

The decision of the Judge of Alabama was regarded as a 
refusal to acknowledge the " public act " of the Legislature 
of Georgia, which incorporated the bank, on the ground 
of its being inconsistent with these provisions of the law, 
and therefore unconstitutional ; and the cause was brought 
into the Supreme Court of the United States by appeal. 
Mr. Webster argued powerfully in favour of the efficacy 
of the privileges of chartered companies in all the States, 
in so far as they are consistent with the common law. 
The judgment of the Court of Alabama was reversed by a 
majority of the judges, and the following propositions are 
reported as being established by the decision : — 

" 1. That, by the comity of nations, corporations can 
contract, as well as sue, in other nations, as well as in that 
in whicn they exist, or by whose Grovernment they £^p§ 
preated. 

*'2. That this comity exists, in a still stronger degree, 
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between States connected together as are the States of this 
Union. 

" 3. That the Constitution and laws of Alabama establish 
no such POLICY as is infringed by the purchase and sale of 
bills of exchange within her limits by tne agents of foreign 
corporations. 

" 4. An admission that there are some rights of citizens 
of other States, secured by the Constitution, of which a 
State cannot divest them. This was not the ground of the 
decision, but was intended, as we suppose, to be, in legal 
phrase, the exclusion of a condvsion" 

The American Society for the Diffasion of Useful 
Elnowledge. — February 20. — In the evening, I attended a 
meeting of this Society (incorporated by the Legislature of 
New York) in the Capitol. Tlie Honourable Joseph Story, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, was called to the 
chair. After some appropriate and instructive remarks by 
the chairman, the Reverend John Proudfit, of New York, 
stated the objects of the Society. " It aims at the diffusion 
of pure and wholesome knowledge imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity." One great object of the Society is the 
publication and general introduction of a National School 
Library. " It is estimated that there are at least 50,()00 
schools in the United States, and it is now generally, if not 
universally, admitted that every one should be supplied with 
a library. The Society proposes the publication of a series 
of popular works upon all those branches of knowledge 
that are most interesting to the people ; also, the publica- 
tion of a popular "Journal of Lseful Knowledge and of 
Public Instruction," congenial to the institutions of 
America. Another object is the preparation of text- 
books for schools, many of the books now in use being 
inferior and improper. 

Mr. Abbott, the secretary of the Society^ next addressed 
the meeting, and exhibited a mass of statistics relative to 
the publication of newspapers, magazines, and books, in 
England, in France, in Germany, and in the United States ; 
and showed that the United States is one of the most read- 
ing communities in the world. He exhibited a case, con- 
taining fifty volumes of books already published the price 
of which is $20; mentioned that the cost of placing one 
similar library in every one of the 50,000 schools of the 
Union would be $1,000,000, and asked "what sum will 
express the benefits ? " 
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Towards the close of the proceedings, being requested to 
address the meeting, I offered a few remarks on the spur of 
the moment to the following effect : " It appears to me that 
the elementary principles of all the natural sciences, when 
contemplated in their primitive forms by superior minds, are 
simple, and that they constitute the native food of the 
intellect. I include in these sciences the knowledge of 
man's physical, moral, and intellectual nature, and the 
relations subsisting between them and external objects and 
beings. One advantage of communicating instruction in 
these truths to youth is, that it furnishes them with a solid 
basis on which to found their judgments. Under the old 
system there was much of conflicting opinion; authority 
stood against authority, and in the phases of human life, 
chiefly intricacy and inscrutable evolutions were presented. 
The causes of good and evil did not appear, and the 
consequences of actions were scarcely traceable. 

" A people invested with political power, whose education 
leaves them in such a condition, must, to a great extent, be 
exposed to the seduction of tneir passions, to imperfect 
views of their own interests, and even to the delusions of 
an excited imagination, leading them into wild speculations 
and impracticable adventures. An education in natural 
truth has the tendency to steady the whole mind, and to 
place passion, imagination, and ambition under the guid- 
ance of reason. America needs an education of this kind, 
because she has no controlling principle in her institutions 
except the religion, the morality, and the intelligence of the 
majority of her people. 

" This Society, in framing books for schools, will do well 
to ask themselves, as each volume is presented, * What does 
this book teach the people to do 1 ' It is good to hiowy but 
it is better still to act In the present state of civilised 
society, the history of the past is not a guide to the future. 
We are in a state of transition, and it is of greater import- 
ance to furnish sound practical principles for the future 
than to load the memory with too minute a knowledge of 
the past. The pages of history are useful chiefly as charts, 
indicating the snoals on which human happiness has been 
shipwrecked. We must mark out new and better lines to 
direct our future movements. It is extremely difficult to 
frame books embodying scientific principles, and applying 
them to practical purposes ; but in your country, where the 
law excludes works on theology from your schools, this 
02 
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object must be accomplished before a truly valuable library 
of secular school-books can be created." 

The object of the meeting was to commend the Society 
and its works to the consideration and support of the Union, 
and to induce the representatives from the different States 
to make known the merits of its library in their several dis- 
tricts. The attendance was large, and the proceedings were 
interesting. 

The Hall of the Supreme Court^ in which the meeting 
was held, was destitute of ventilation, and I suffered 
severely for several hours after leaving it from the effects 
of bad air. On mentioning this next day, I was told that 
several lawyers have fallen down dead on the spot while 
engaged in the most animated pleadings in this hall, and 
that, although apoplexy was assigned as the cause, some 
medical men, who Knew the state of the atmosphere, had 
expressed an opinion that the catastrophes were probably 
hastened, if they were not caused, by asphyxia. 

The Maine Boundary,— War with England. — 
March 2, 1839.— On the 9th of February Mr. Van Buren 
presented to the House of Representatives at Washington a 
report from the Secretary of State, with the relative docu- 
ments, regarding the dispute with England about the Maine 
Boundary ; and on the 1st of March both Houses of Con- 
gress were engaged from noon till midnight in discussing 
the subject, and finally passed a Bill to authorise the Presi- 
dent to engage 50,000 volunteers, and take other measures 
of a warlike character to support the Governor of Maine. 
Mr. Webster, on whose cool judgment great reliance is 
placed, is reported to have said, in his speech in the Senate, 
that " if England did not settle this matter bjr the 4th of 
July next, the disputed territory should be seized by the 
United States." 

The effect of these discussions on the public mind has 
been very striking. In every circle into which we enter, 
almost every voice is raised for war. The battles, both by 
land and sea, in which the Americans have been victorious 
over the British are fought over again in the newspapers ; 
and if one were to judge from the tone of the public mind, 
war would appear inevitable. Amidst this excitement, how- 
ever, a few individuals of advanced age and experience may 
be met with who, in private conversation, strongly deprecate 
hostilities ; but they regard the popular current of opinion 
as too strong to be at present stemmed with success. 
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The opinion is generally entertained in Great Britain 
that the Americans are so intensely devoted to gain, and so 
averse to taxation, that they are not a warlike nation ; but 
my conviction is different. The history of their country, 
which, in one form or another, constitutes a great part of 
their instruction at school, records heart-stirring adventures 
of their ancestors in their contests with the Indians, and 
afterwards many successful battles in the cause of freedom 
when they fought for their own independence. Next comes 
the war with Britain in 1812-13, in which the existing 
generation boast of many victories. 

All these achievements are described in the most fervid 
language, and every battle in which the Americans were 
victorious is illustrated by engravings or cuts, and celebrated 
in songs. In the hotels, and in innumerable private houses, 
pictures representing their triumphs by sea and land adorn 
the walls ; the panels of some of their stage-coaches are 
ornamented with representations of their frigates capturing 
their British antagonists : in short, in the United States 
the mind of each generation is rendered familiar with tales 
of war, and excited by their stirring influence from the first 
dawn of reason till manhood. 

Nor are these seeds sown on a barren soiL The Americans 
inherit the cerebral organisation of the three British nations 
in whom the elements of pugnacity and warlike adventure 
are largely developed. In them this endowment is accom- 
panied by a restless activity of mind, which finds natural 
and agreeable vent in war, and by a degree of intelligence 
which renders them capable equally of individual enterprise 
and of combination in action. Add to all these the in- 
fluence of extreme youth, and the belligerent spirit of this 
people is easily accounted for. 

In mentioning their extreme youth, I do not refer to 
their short national existence of only sixty-three years, 
since the 4th of July, 1776, but to the extraordinary pro- 
portion of young persons in their population. It is well 
known that the population of the United States doubles 
every twenty-five years by natural increase alone, and every 
twenty-three years when assisted by immigration ; but I 
have not observed that any just appreciation has been 
made by travellers of the influence of tnis fact on the cha- 
racter of the people. Nearly three generations are on the 
field at the same time, and as nearly every male, on arriving 
at twenty-one years of age, has a vote, the preponderating 
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influence of the young on the national resolves is very 
striking. From attending their public political meetings, 
I am convinced that the majority of their voters are 
under thirty-five or thirty-six years of age. 

Here, then, we have a people of naturally pugnacious 
disposition, reared in the admiration of warlike deeds, 
imperfectly instructed in the principles on which the real 
greatness of nature is founded, possessed of much mental 
activity, impelled by all the fervour of youth, and unre- 
strained by experience. It would be matter of surprise 
if they were not pre-disposed to rush into a contest, 
especially with Great Britain, whom they still regard as 
their hereditary foe. 

Fortunately, however, for the people, and for the interests 
of civilisation throughout the world, there are numerous 
and strong impediments to the gratification of their warlike 
propensities. Their actual pursuits are all pacific; they 
live in plenty, and suffer no grievances except those which 
flow from their own errors, and which they have the power to 
remove ; they have no warlike neighbours to threaten their 
frontiers ; and the constitutions of the General Government 
and of tne several States leave the executive power so 
feeble, that it can only add to its own embarrassments by 
engaging in hostilities. The American standing army con- 
sists of only 12,539 men of all arms and all ranks, while its 
corps of militia are altogether unadapted to aggressive war- 
fare. The nation, therefore, has no force, except seven 
line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, and twenty sloops of 
war (exclusive of those on the stocks) with whicn to 
maintain a war of aggression. 

So thoroughly inefficient was the militia found to be in 
the last war, except as a defensive force, that the General 
Government resorted to the expedient of engaging volun- 
teers ; and on the present occasion Congress has authorised 
the raising of 50,000 men on the same terms. Fifty thou- 
sand volunteers may not appear to be a very formidable 
host to those who do not know the American people ; but 
it would probably be found to consist of tough materials. 

A proclamation for the enlistment of such a force would 
call forth that number of young, ardent, enthusiastic men, 
with heads full of fancies about glory, and temperaments 
burning for the gratifications arising irom enterprise and 
danger. A few months would suffice to confer on them 
the advantages of discipline, and they would then closely 
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resemble the hosts of excited Frenchmen whom Napoleon led 
to the easy conquest of Italy and Gennany. It is a blessing 
to the civilised world that so many impediments exist to 
this class of men attaining the ascendancy in the national 
councils. 

The Bad Health of the American Women. — Maixk 
8. — In the February number of the South&m Literary 
Messenger^ Dr. Harvey Lindsley, of Washington City, 
makes the following remarks on this subject. I copy his 
own words, because I believe them to represent the facts 
correctly, and also because a similar description, if given by 
a European visitor, would be more likely to give offence 
than one that proceeds from an American physician. 

" The remark," says Dr. Lindsley, '* has often been made 
by Europeans who have visited this country— and the 
melancholy truth has been confirmed by Americans who 
have travelled on the eastern continent— that American 
women suffer much more from ill health than those of 
other countries. My attention has for some time past been 
particularly directed to this subject ; and I am convinced 
that the remark is undoubtedly true to an alarming extent, 
and that it is the duty of the medical profession to examine 
into its cause, and, if possible, to suggest and urge upon the 
public the appropriate remedies. 

" Not only is the average health of our countrywomen 
much less robust than that enjoyed by corresponding 
classes in Europe, and particularly m Great Britain, but it 
is much more infirm than that of the other sex in our 
country — I mean, after making due allowances for those 
diseases and afflictions peculiar to their situation and duties 
in society. 

"With respect to their inferiority in point of vigour, 
strength, and robustness to the women of England, as well 
as of the Continent, I believe there is not one dissenting 
voice among those who have enjoyed the most ample op- 
portunities for comparison, and whose attention has been 
attracted to the subject. The European has a much more 
florid and healthful complexion — a much more vigorous 
person— and is capable of enduring much more fatigue and 
exposure, and of performing much harder labour. The 
slender, and delicate, and fragile form — the pale, sallow, 
and waxen complexion — which are so common among 
us are comparatively seldom seen abroad. The feats of 
pedestrianism which are almost daily performed in England, 
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even by ladies of rank and fortune, would appear almost 
incredible to our feeble and sedentary countrywomen. 

"As an illustration of this remark, it is mentioned by a 
recent traveller, in his letters from England, that, while 
staying for a few days at the house of a friend in the in- 
tenor of the country, it was proposed one morning that the 
family, including the ladies, should make a call on another 
friend, who lived about five miles distant. They accord- 
ingly started on foot, without any remark bein§ made as to 
the mode of locomotion, as if it were an ordinary occur- 
rence, and on their way home, were so little fatigued as to 
be desirous of making a digression of some two or three 
miles, in order to exnibit some picturesque view, which 
they thought might be interesting to their guest, as a 
stranger. Such a pedestrian excursion by an American 
woman would be an event to be talked of for life ! 

"That the females of our country are likewise much 
greater sufferers from ill-health than our sex is a fact which 
the daily observation of medical men has abundant oppor- 
tunity of confirming, and a class of diseases, from which 
they suffer most, are precisely those which we would sup- 
pose would be produced by the peculiar causes operating 
upon them. They are derangements of the digestive and 
nervous apparatus. Every physician of much experience 
must have been struck with the fearful extent and ob- 
stinate nature of these affections — always difficult to 
remedy, and frequently even to alleviate ; and they seem 
confined almost exclusively to females and men of sedentary 
habits. They are always productive of great and protracted 
suffering." 

The American ladies generally ascribe their maladies to 
the very variable climate of their country. This may have 
some influence ; but their own habits appear to me to con- 
tribute much more to their sufferings. They rarely walk 
abroad for the sake of fresh air and exercise. In general, 
they live and sleep in ill-aired apartments. Their duties 
press constantly on their minds, and they do not give 
sufficient effect to the maxim that cheerful amusement and 
variety of occupation are greatly conducive to health. 
They do not properly regulate their diet ; pies, pastry, and 
animal food are consumed in quantities too abundant for a 
sedentary life ; and baths and ablutions are too rarely used. 

Almost every family house in Philadelphia built within 
these fifteen years has a bath ; but many of the ladies 
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either do not use them, or, from some misapprehension of their 
influence, do not remain long enough in it to enjoy their 
full benefit. We met with a married lady in one of the 
American cities whose florid and healthy colour attracted 
my attention ; and on my remarking it, she mentioned that 
in all seasons she slept with the bedroom window partially 
open. We have followed the same practice since our 
arrival in the United States, and have also walked abroad 
ever^ day, however cold, with great advantage to health. 

It is not for want of knowledge that the American ladies 
suffer so much inconvenience from bad health. The works 
of Dr. John Bell, before mentioned, are highly practical, 
and in extensive circulation, as are also Dr. A. Combe's 
"Physiology applied to Health and Education," and many 
similar books. Nay, these works are taught in female 
academies. But there is a wide interval between knowledge 
and practice. In one female seminary in which Dr. 
Combe's "Physiology" (with questions appended to the 
chapters) is used as a class-book, its rules appeared to me 
to be violated in the very act of teaching them — that is to 
say, the brains of the young ladies were strained b^ ex- 
cessive tasks, and by undue excitement of the spirit of 
emulation. 

The distinction between instimctinq and training is still 
imperfectly understood, both in the United States and in 
Great Britain. These young ladies were taught to repeat 
the laws of health, but they were not trained to carry tnem 
into practice in their daily habits. Apparently, their 
leading objects in learning them were to be able to show off 
their knowledge at the public examinations, to gain prizes, 
and to establish their reputation for superior talents. 

The pupils of a distinguished teacher in Edinburgh 
used to astonish the public by the great extent, accuracy, 
and readiness of their knowledge of history, exhibited at 
their annual examinations ; but the admiration of their 
exploits diminished when the secret of his teaching was 
known. Questions were printed at the end of each chapter, 
and in reading the work he desired them to mark certain 
words in the text with a pencil ; he added that these con- 
stituted the answers to the questions, which they must 
learn to repeat promptly whenever the questions were 
asked. They did so ; out their knowledge was not an in- 
tellectual conception of the historical events : it resulted 
from a mere parrot-like exercise of verbal memory, and 
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faded as rapidly as it was acquired. I fear that in the 
United States the laws of health are still taught in a 
somewhat similar manner. 

One general defect in the mental condition of all of us is 
that in ten instances we act from impulse and habit for 
once that we act from reflection. This arises from im- 
perfect training in youth. Our impulsive faculties, being 
early developed, and possessing great natural energy, are 
constantly liable to err, and to lead us into evil, when not 
controlled and directed by enlightened intellect. One 
object, therefore, in teaching the young, should be to com- 
municate knowledge, and another to train the propensities 
and sentiments to submit to the control of the intellect. 
This last department of education is greatly neglected, 
except in the infant schools conducted on Mr. Wilderspin's 
principles. 

In the United States, training is needed above all things ; 
for the public institutions of the country, in fostering a 
spirit 'of independence, encourage the young to rely on 
themselves : in other words, to act from the impulsive 
elements of their nature much more than from reflection. 
Reflection, when founded on knowledge, produces habits of 
self-denial, self-restraint, and obedience. The want of this 
practical training and discipline is seen in the males in the 
recklessness witn which they dash into speculation and 
adventure, pursuing their leading impulses at all hazards ; 
and in the females in the pertinacity with which they 
adhere to practices which they know to be injurious to 
health, and m their deficiency of mental resolution to submit 
to the temporary sufferings which always accompany a 
change of evil habits. 

If the conductors of the female seminaries would require 
their pupils to recapitulate once a week what they do 
in obedience to the laws of health, and irain them for two 
or three years to the practice of these laws, they would 
form habits that would last during life, and thus render 
the knowledge which they communicate effectual. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Maine War.-— JfarcA 9. — The engrossing topic of 
conversation continues to be the prospect of a war with 
England : it iS unpopular to doubt that it will take place. 
Nevertheless, some of the wiser men have at length be^un 
to operate on opinion in favour of peace. The first step has 
been to bring Mr. Webster into a right position. Mr. 
David B. Ogden, of New York, has addressed a letter to 
him, asking nim for an explanation of his speech, recom- 
mending that the United States should seize the disputed 
territory on the 4th of July next ; and he has written an 
answer, mentioning that what he meant to say was only 
this — " that it was high time for the two Governments to 
adjust this controversy " ; that they should do everything 
possible to accomplish this end amicably ; but that, if they 
should unfortunately not succeed, " a time must come, of 
necessity, when the United States must perform that duty 
for themselves." 

He did not intend to say " that our Government ought to 
take possession of the disputed territory on the 4th of next 
July, but some time or other when it could no longer be 
avoided. These letters have been published, and Mr. 
Webster's explanation, although regarded as a lame one in 
itself, is givmg satisfaction, as the first step towards a 
sounder view of the interests of the country. Two reasons 
are assigned for the precipitate advocacy of a war which 
the printed report of Mr. Webster's speech contains : It is 
said by some persons that, by opposing the last war with 
England, Mr. Webster injured his popularity so deeply 
that it has never fully recovered, and that, by now leading 
the van in advocating another war, he hopes effectually to 
wipe off this stain from his reputation ; by others it is 
affirmed that the war-like speech was made altogether 
without premeditation or design, and that it was inspired 
solely by champagne and the excitement which glowed on 
all sides around him. 

The Bill authorising the enlistment of 50,000 men was 
passed by the Senate in a session held after dinner ; and I 
have been assured by one of the few senators who voted 
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against it that, but for that circumstance, it never would 
have passed at all. Some of the members had indulged in 
large potations before coming to the evening meeting, and 
they were all on fire for maintaining the national honour ! 

Working Men's Grievances. — On the 7th of January 
last the working men held a convention, and appointed a 
committee of twelve of their number to deliberate on their 
condition and affairs, and to report. The address of the 
committee "to the working men of the city and countv of 
Philadelphia" has been published. In a country which 
enjoys an unlimited field for the profitable employment of 
its ijeople, in which, consequently, labour is highly paid, 
and in which nearly universal suffrage prevails, an exposi- 
tion of the working men's grievances may be regarded as a 
kind of psychological curiosity. The imagination is tasked 
to divine in what their sufferings can consist. 

Yet here is a manifesto which might almost literally be 
adopted by the Chartists of England or the workmen of 
Lyons. " It is necessary," say the committee, " to restore 
the equilibrium to society which your indifference has per- 
mitted others to monopolise." " We cannot, must not, dis- 
guise the fact that other portions of the community have 
arrayed themselves against your interests, and while you 
stand single and alone, and oppose with naked truth tneir 
unhallowed schemes, you are only exhausting your strength 
in an unequal and profitless contest." "The committee 
cheerfully assent that the interests of the whole people are 
identical under our republican form of institutions ; but 
this equality or reciprocity of rights is no longer regarded 
— the great principles which aroused the latent energies of 
freemen" "are now lost in corporate interest, which con- 
trols nearly all the avenues to wealth, absorbs the whole 
attention of the Legislature^ while it leaves you, who are 
the majority, in a state of abject servitude, and the fruits of 
your toil to be enjoyed by those who have obtained special 

grants of the Legislature to retain the product which you 
ave produced. 

" We also admit that no system can be introduced which 
will free, perhaps, a majority of the people from manual 
labour ; but we do insist that a better system than the 
present, which inflicts upon the many perpetual toil and 
eternal poverty, can be devised. What argument can be 
adduced why a more equal distribution of wealth should not 
be made ? Be not alarmed at the annunciation of an equal 
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distribution of wealth, or rather the equal means of obtain- 
ing wealth. No surer index can be desired, where over- 
grown wealth and luxury are enjoyed on the one side, that 
squalid wretchedness and misery are the inevitable doom of 
the other : this is an unerring test, adapted to all ages and 
countries. 

The reader probably expects the next sentence to contain 
a recommendation to spoil the rich, and divide their wealth 
among the poor ; but the committee entertain other views. 
They proceed — " There is a natural innate repugnance to 
be found in us all of associating with those whom we con- 
sider not our equals in point of general intelligence — this 
should be the only distinction known in society. This feel- 
ing of superiority may be found in the higher walks of life 
as regards their own members." " Remember, intelligence is 
a passport everywhere— commanding respect where aught 
else has failed." " You are accused of wishing to level dovm 
society and appropriate to yourselves the proceeds of other^ 
industry. Throw hack the imputation tvith a venaeance^ for 
you know that the mass are levelled almost below t/ie common 
feelings of humanity, and your toil appropriated to fill other 
coffersP 

" Do not retaliate." " You are for a system which wiU level 
up instead of down." " Fellow working men ! The levelling 
system we speak of is a system of education which shall 
teach every child in the commonwealth his duty and interest 
as a citizen and freeman ; working men are now allowed to 
take but half a drink at the rippling rill as it flows beneath 
their feet — and this, too. as a public charity. 

"We speak not of the hackneyed system of education 
which is now the order of the day — of schools where the 
same prejudices are taught, and the same partial influences 
exist, as are found out of doors— of high schools which are 
said to be founded to carry out more perfectly the system 
of common schools, where the children of affluent parents 
are taken from private schools and placed in the common 
schools, barely sufficient time to have them become mem- 
bers, that they may be taken into the higher schools in 
preference to those who have prepared themselves in the 
primary institutions, simply because they are more proficient 
and advanced in their studies ; but we speak of a demo- 
cratic republican education, which regards all the children 
as equals, and provides food and clothing during the period 
they are receiving an education to fit them as members of 
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society and component parts of a free government ; so wheii 
they shall arrive at maturity, and are thrown upon the 
world and their own resources, they may start equal in the 
race for the accumulation of wealth, or in pursuit of the 
honours of the Government. This is the levellirig sj/stem 
we desire — the (xiily equal distribution of wealth we ask. 

" No system, fellow working men, will tend so directly 
to a more equal distribution of wealth as an equal and 
perfect system of education. 

" Knowledge is power ; the committee therefore exhort 
all to bind up their resources, and let their exertions tend 
to one mighty and simultaneous efifort for the accomplish- 
ment of this desired object." 

They recommend, ftrst. The formation of trade societies 
and associations ; secoridly, The formation of united trade 
societies and associations ; thirdly^ The formation of a 
literary and scientific institute; fourthly^ A joint-stock 
company for the erecting of a hall for the use of the united 
trade societies, associations, and institute. They add, " Let 
not the genius of our institutions, which is based upon the 
intelligence of the people, reproacn you, or the award which 
posterity will accord to you grate upon your consciences as 
you turn a deaf ear to those imperative aemands. 

" Remember, fellow working men, you have a responsible 
duty to perform, and unless you show a disposition to help 
yourselves, it will be difficult to make others believe your 
complaints are well grounded ; and it may be a question, 
but one of immense magnitude, whether men who have the 

Sower to redress their grievances, but will not apply it, 
eserve the sympathy or aid of a discerning public." 
This document exhibits a striking combmation of native 
talent, with deficiency in literary and i)hilosophical educa- 
tion ; and apparently both the composition and the scheme 
have emanated from a single mind. It is instructive, how- 
ever, to observe the tendency of the human mind when left 
free, to appreciate knowledge and mental refinement. In 
the circumstances in which the working men are placed in 
Pennsylvania, any other remedy for their grievances than 
the one recommended would have carried inherent absurdity 
on the face of it. 

War with England. — March 14. — This subject con- 
tinues to occupy almost exclusively the public attention. 
In my last Lecture on Combativeness and Destructiveness 
I discussed the sources of war, and alluded to the present 
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extraordinary activity of these faculties in the American 
people, adding that it was a consolation to think that the 
excitement would not be responded to on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

I proceeded to mention that since the Reform Bill had 
become law, political power in Great Britain and Ireland 
had been placed essentially in the hands of the middle 
classes of society ; that they were moral, industrious, and 
reasonably intelligent ; that, from experience of its horrors, 
as well as from motives of interest, philanthropy, and 
reli^on, they were adverse to war ; and that the disputed 
territory in Maine would appear to them such a worthless 
object compared with the evils of hostilities, that they 
would not echo the warlike defiance sent to them from the 
United States. 

After the lecture a crowd of persons collected round me, 
and asked if this was really possible ! They regarded John 
Bull as proud, grasping, pugnacious, and still so flushed 
with his Continental victories, that he would receive 
menaces from no people on earth, and they expected that 
the British nation would be roused into a flame equal to 
their own. The assurances that John Bull had now become 
older, wiser, and more virtuous than he once was were 
received with delight, but were not very generally credited. 
Events, however, verified my prediction in his favour. 

It is edifying to observe how this people is acted on. 
Their leaders are far from participating in tneir excitement, 
but they dare not, in the first ebullition of public passion, 
decidedly oppose them. Mr. Van Buren's message was a 
rational and statesmanlike document, and I hear the most 
eminent men in public life daily deploring the headlong 
impetuosity of their youthful people,. and say that they 
are watching the first moment when the masses may be 
successfully addressed by reason. 

There is a want of moral courage, however, in the leaders, 
which, although easily accounted for, is not the less to be 
lamented. Tie impression is nearly universal that any man 
who should oppose the public sentiment when it is under 
strong excitement would ruin his popularity, and terminate 
for ever his public Kfe. The torrent of opinion appears to 
be so overwhelming, that no efforts of reason will suffice to 
stem it ; and the leading men have no sufficient faith either 
in their own power, or in the rational elements of the 
public mind^ to induce them to venture opposition. Their 
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reliance even on the ultimate ascendancy of reason and 
virtue is too feeble to allow them fairly to risk their 
fortunes on the venture. 

This fact, of which I am convinced by numerous observa- 
tions, indicates a humble estimate by tne public characters 
of the influence of the moral and the intellectual faculties 
over the mass of the voters. At the same time, neither the 
leading men nor the people do themselves justice. Party 
spirit runs so high, that if at this moment the wisest and 
best men in the Union, of one party in politics, should 
present the most forcible, yet respectful, appeal to the good 
sense of the people against war, their pohtical opponents 
would instantly seize the opportunity to manufacture 
"political capital" out of it. They would pervert every 
sentence of tne address, hurl denunciations of cowardice 
and want of patriotism against its authors, and offer the 
grossest adulation to the vanity of the nation. 

The people, having committed themselves against the 
appeal^ would be withheld by pride from subsequently 
domg justice to its authors, who might struggle for years 
before they could recover that position in public estimation 
which they had forfeited solely by an act of genuine 
patriotism. The only mode of avoiding this evil would be 
for the leaders of both parties in equal numbers to join in 
the address ; but they have too little confidence in each 
other to admit of such an act of magnanimity. 

Among other stimulants to the national appetite for war, 
I hear in conversation, and see in the newspapers^ the most 
exaggerated and absurd estimates of the evils which 
England must suffer from hostilities. The ruin of her 
manufactures, the loss of Canada and her West India 
Islands, the triumph of the Kadicals and Chartists, and the 
bankruptcy of her Treasury, are descanted on with much 
complacency, as inevitable consequences of her provoking 
a contest with the United States. This is the counterpart 
of the equally absurd lucubrations in which English 
writers indulge about the consequences to the Americans of 
a war with Great Britain. The emancipation of their slaves, 
the devastation of their south-west territory, the ruin of 
their commerce and of their Atlantic cities, the dissolution 
of the Union, universal bankruptcy and anarchy, and, 
finally, a military despotism, are the certain results with 
which they are threatened iJf they shall dare to provoke 
British wrath. 
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This species of threatening and boasting reminds one of 
two ill-conditioned boys, who, assuming a combative atti- 
tude, indulge in reciprocal taunts and maledictions, but 
show no particular anxiety to begin the fight. War be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States would be an act 
of insanity in both, and a disgrace to the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century ; but even this boasting and daring 
ea«h other to war shows a lingering barbarism in their 
minds, which it is their duty, as well as their interest, to 
eradicate as speedily as possible. 

Political Economy. — Mr. Henry C. Carey, of Phila- 
delphia^ has published a valuable work on political 
economy: but I am informed that the subject is very 
little studied in the United States. As a branch of general 
education, it is nearly unknown, and ample evidence is 
aflforded by the public press that most of the measures 
which should be regulated by sound economical principles 
are proposed, discussed, and adopted or rejected, on local, 
temporary, or private grounds, with the least possible 
reference to scientific views. In the United States the 
same outcries are raised from time to time against monopo- 
lies, and banks, and other institutions, which one might 
expect to hear in Austria or in Naples if the people of these 
countries were allowed to publisn their sentiments; but 
one rarely meets with a public writer who treats of such 
subjects with a statesmanlike reference to the great prin- 
ciples which regulate the creation and the distribution of 
wealth, and with a comprehensive regard to the interests of 
the whole Union ; and yet such views are much required by 
this nation. 

The Americans appear to me to be trying all manner of 
social experiments, guided only by their instinctive im- 
pulses. The Union may be regarded as a vast field for the 
cultivation of the science of political economy by experi- 
ment. The Americans will probably solve some ot the 
most momentous problems in economic science — that of 
paper currency^ for example — by the mere exhaustion of 
errors. But tnis is a most expensive and painful method 
of studying a science. It resembles that of rushing into 
numerous litigations in order to gain a knowledge of law. 

It is certain that the prosperity of nations, as well as the 
motions of the planets, is regulated by positive laws, and 
that happiness is attained only in proportion as these are 
pboyed. This truth should be instilled as a first principle 
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into every American child, and the development of it in its 
specific forms and applications should constitute an impor- 
tant branch of general instruction. The American people 
need above all things to be trained in the perception and 
belief that they have a Master : a Master who not only will 
call them to account hereafter, but who actually rules over 
them in this world, and regulates the ebbing and flowing of 
their wealth by fixed laws, without the possibility of their 
escaping from His sway. If the principles of political 
economy were presented in this form, they would be 
understood and appreciated. 

The neglect of economic science, although to be resetted, 
is not surprising in this people. They are the genuine de- 
scendants of the English, who are characterised by a prac- 
tical rather than a speculative tendency of the mind : their 
institutions render them bold and confident ; ana their 
natural position is surrounded by so many avenues to pros- 
perity, tnat they have a better chance than most people to 
go right by intuitive sagacity : nevertheless, their want of 
knowledge of scientific social principles exposes them to 
great evils. 

The American constitution is not favourable to legislation 
on scientific principles. The power of Congress, although 
extensive as to foreign relations, embraces comparatively 
few domestic interests. Each State, enjoying an indepen- 
dent sovereignty, is prone to pursue its own welfare with 
little reference to that of the other States. 

Lawyers and Clergymen. — March 19. — ^In the lecture 
on education, forming part of ray first course in Philadelphia, 
I explained tne difference between instructing and trainincfy 
and remarked that for the latter the field of social life is 
necessary. In illustration, I mentioned the great difference 
in command of temper between a body of lawyers and a 
body of divines when assembled to discuss their own affairs. 
In their profession lawyers are trained to oppose and to 
meet with opposition, without losing temper ; while divines 
are treated with such general deference and courtesy, that 
they are very little accustomed to contradiction. 

The consequence is, that lawyers in general discuss their 
affairs without falling into heats of temper or making per- 
sonal allusions; whereas the clergy, when assembled in 
their public courts, do not treat each other with that 
deference which they are accustomed to receive from the 
world ; they meet as equals, espouse opposite opinions, an4 
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contradict each other like ordinary men. Their minds, 
however, being untrained to bear opposition, they lose their 
equanimity, become heated, fall into personalities, and ex- 
hibit extraordinary aberrations from that meekness of spirit 
"which should characterise the Christian, whether clerical or 
lay. 

This description was drawn from observations made in 
my own country, but the latter part of it considerably 
amused my audience, the precise cause of which I never 
found out till to-day. I nad, altogether unconsciously, 
described scenes which had recently occurred in the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterians in Philadelphia, when the 
ministers (][uarrelled and split : an event which had attracted 
great public attention. The utter unconsciousness, on my 
part, of the blows I was dealing, contrasted vnth their 
actual, although accidental, force, excited the risible facul- 
ties of not a few of my auditors. The subject has been 
mentioned to me to-day in the course of a conversation 
about a cause now depending in the Supreme Court be- 
tween these two sections of the Presbyterian Assembly, and 
which is exciting great and general interest. 

Female Delicacy. — March. 20. — The following state- 
ment was made to me by a clergyman, who had the best 
means of knowing the facts, and whom I did not at all 
suspect of palming on me an " old Joe Miller.*' In allusion 
to the fastidiousness of American women about the human 
figure, he mentioned that the further south you go the more 
ridiculous are the prejudices. The word " leg " must not be 
mentioned in the presence of a lady; and in whatever part 
of the abdomen a lady may have a pain, it is always 
announced as in her " breast." 

A physician in the south told him that, if he had even 
proposed to open the body of a young lady, a patient, who 
had died of a disease imperfectly understood, he should 
have expected to receive a challenge for the insult from 
her brother. The physician led him to understand that 
this had actually happened in his own experience. At the 
same time these ladies will allow coloured men to come 
into their bedrooms in the morning to light their fires, 
even when they are in their morning undress, without the 
least feeling of outraged delicacy. 

Infidelity in the United States.— 3/arc/t 21.— I have 
in vain endeavoured to discover to what extent infidelity 
prevails in those parts of the United States which I have 
H 2 
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visited. I have seen no outward traces of it ; but when in 
New York, I was told that a society of Deists meets on 
Sundays in Tammany Hall, that they are persons of re- 
spectable station and morals, who act on conscientious con- 
viction, and moreover, that a large proportion of them are 
Scotsmen. I was asked to explain how the latter circum- 
stance came to pass : but as I did not see the society, and 
did not investigate the facts, I declined to oflfer any opinion 
on the subject.* 

In the Presbyterian of the 23rd of March, 1839, an 
Evangelical newspaper published in Philadelphia and New 
York, I find the following statement, which, from the high 
character of the paper, is entitled to far more weight than 
any opinion which I could possibly have formed. * Ihere 
is no doubt that many more men than we are willing or 
accustomed to believe are secretly cherishing infidelity. It 
has been widely disseminated through our country, and even 
in those portions of it where the Gospel has been long 
enjoyed, and the great mass of the families are moral and 
religious. Many of our young men in all ranks and classes 
of society are tinctured with it, and help to extend and 
perpetuate it.*' , . 

This announcement took me by surprise; and it is proper 
to add that it does not appear in an editorial form^ but in 
a communicated article, bearing the initials D. N. The 
editor, however, must have believed it to be correct when 
he allowed its insertion. The writer ascribes the prevalence 
of infidelity to " the disuse of the Bible as a class-book in 



* I was told that most of these Scotsmen had been educated in the 




Lang, D.D., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in New 
Soum Wales, etc., and himself for many years a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, He there says: "Accustomed as I had been 
from mv youth up to the lean, gaunt form of Scottish orthodoxy, 
with neither a heart nor a soul beneath its ribs of death, and with an 
apron of fig-leaves tucked round it to cover the nakedness of the 
land, I confess it was not less novel to me than it was extremely 
gratifying to witness the vigour and the Hf e, the piety and the zeal, 
the self-denial and the self-devotedness, that evidently characterised 
both sections of the American Presbyterian Church." If this repre- 
sentation of the Scottish Church be correct, it may account in some 
degree for the facts alleged to exist in New York. Dr. Lang has 
renounced his connection with the Church of Scothind, and prefer^ 
ihe Voluntary system ; but he still professes orthodoxy in f aitii. 
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the common schools ; the importation of European infidelity 
and agrarianism by Owen, Fanny Wright, and others ; the 
boastful and arrogant claims to reason, free inquiry, and 
independence of thought, so universally made by infidel 
writers and speakers, and so captivating to uninformed 
Euid uncultivated minds ; and the natural preference of the 
human mind for error rather than for trutn. It is painful," 
says he, " to contemplate the wide-spread operation of these 
causes. No one can travel on our great highways, in steam- 
boats, on canals, and railways, and mingle with the moving 
masses he there finds, without being sensible of their dread- 
ful efifects." He proceeds to recommend a work by Dr. 
Nelson, now of Illinois, as the best antidote to this evil. 

The Fire Department.—J/arcA 25. — It is a well- 
known fact that the fire-engines are all served voluntarily by 
the young men of the city ; and that they even keep up the 
engines and hose at their own expense, assisted occasionally 
by the profits of a ball, or by a donation from the civic 
corporation. 

1 have endeavoured to discover the motives which have 
maintained this system in full energy for a century. In the 
first place, in observing the men in one of their processions, 
I perceived that they were almost all under thirty years of 
age, and of the sanguine, or sanguine-nervous, or sanguine- 
bilious temperaments, which give great love of excitement 
and action. The midnight alarm, the rushing to the fires, 
and the labour and peril in extinguishing them, are 
agreeable to such minds. 

Further, their emulation is strongly excited. The point of 
honour is to be first at a fire. The director of tne first 
engine that arrives becomes director-general of all the 
engines for the evening. He is, as it were, the commander- 
in-chief of an allied army during a battle. If the director 
be not out, the engine-man who first attaches his hose to 
the water-pipe assumes that high honour. There are no 
recognised diflferences in rank in this country, but it struck 
me that there are, in fact, plebeian and patrician fire- 
companies, drawn from different classes of citizens, and that 
this adds to the ardour of the competition. 

The company attached to each engine amounts to from 
20 to 100 men, and it starts from its station-house as soon 
as two or three have arrived to direct its movements. The 
people in the street assist in dragging it. The competition 
to be first is so ardent that ambitious young men sleep as if 
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a part of the brain was left awake to watch for the word 
"Fire ! " or the sound of the State House alarm-bell. They 
will hear either when no other inmate of the house is con- 
scious of the slightest sound. They will sometimes put on 
their boots and great-coats, and carry their clothes, which 
lie readily bundled up, in their hands, and dress at the fire. 
In rushing along the streets, the^r often run down and 
severely injure nassengers who are in their way ; or, if one 
of themselves falls, the rest drag on the engine, regardless of 
his fate, and often break his legs or arms with the wheels. 

When two engines arrive at a fire at the same time, the 
companies occasionally fight for the first place, and then 
a desperate and bloody battle will rage for a considerable 
time, while the fiames are making an unchecked progress. 
Add to these evils the circumstances that fires occur so 
frequently that the firemen are kept in a state of almost 
constant excitement, and that Sunday furnishes no respite 
from their labours. They are often called out on very trivial 
alarms, and being once abroad at midnight hours, they 
adjourn to taverns, and pass the night in nocturnal recrea- 
tions. Troops of boys, also, attach themselves as volunteers 
to the engines, and acquire idle and dissolute habits. 

In short, the fire department, which at first sight appears 
to present a noble specimen of civic devotion and dis- 
interested benevolence, turns out, on a closer scrutiny, to be 
a convenient apology for excitable youn§ men indulging in 
irregular habits, which, if not clothed with an official and 
popular character, would expose them to censure by a 
strictly moral community. In Boston, the evils of the 
voluntary fire system have been so severely felt that it has 
been abandoned, and a regularly organised and paid corps 
of firemen now serves in that city. Many respectable 
persons in New York and Philadelphia desire that their 
cities also should adopt the same plan.* 

How to Manage the People. — ifarcA 28. — The 
American people may be led by promptness, good nature, 
and tact ; but they will not be driven. In 1812, previously 
to the declaration of war against England, the mob of 
Philadelphia seized the rudder of a British brig, lying at the 
wharf, to prevent her from sailing, there being at that time 
no legal authority for detaining her. Mr. , a highly 

* [This plan has now been adopted in most of tiie lar^e cities, and 
the organisation of l^e Fire Department is one of ulq things on 
which American citizens pride themselyes most. — Ed., 1893.] 
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respectable and well-known citizen, met them dragging the 
rudder through the streets in triumph ; he joined tnem, and 
hauled the rope and cheered with the rest. They proposed 
to break the windows of the British Consul. He went with 
them ; and when they came opposite to the house he ad- 
dressed them, as if he had never heard of the proposal to 
break the windows, and said, " Now, my brave lads, let us 
give him three cheers to show that we are not afraid of the 
British, and be off !*' He cheered instantly, and they all 
joined. At the close of the last cheer he gave the word, 
"Off to the State House!'' and suited the action to the 
word so rapidly that nobody had time to suggest or do 
anything else. 

Arrived at the State House, he said, " Let us give three 
cheers for America, and lock up the helm in the State 
House.'' — "America for ever ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !" The key 
of the cellar was obtained, and the helm was locked up; 
three cheers were given " for ourselves." " Dismiss ! " was 
then uttered, and acted on by his walking away : and all 
followed his example. As the whole proceeding nad been 

illegal, Mr. went quietly to the ship, and desired the 

captain to send up to the State House for his helm in the 
night. He did so ; put it on \ and when the sun rose he 
was down the Delaware on his voyage to England. 

Another anecdote of the same gentleman is equally 
characteristic of the "way to manage the people." Between 
Walnut and Spruce Streets, and Sixth and Washington 
Streets, lay a piece of ground named the Potter's Field, or 
burial-place for strangers. Interments in it had long been 
prohibited, but it contained some graves and monuments 
enclosed by railings. There was a strong desire in the 
minds of many enlightened citizens to clear these away and 
to turn the ground mto an ornamental square, as it now lay 
in the heart of the city ; but every propossil to obliterate them 
was resisted by the public sentiment, although no living 
person could be found who was interested in any of them. 

Mr. suggested to a marble-cutter to carry off the 

monuments quietly, and by slow degrees, at dead of night. 
In the course of two years they all disappeared mysteriously, 
nobody knew how. The rails followed. Nobody interfered ; 
nobody noticed the change until it was complete. He 
employed men quietly at night to level the surface over the 
grav6s. Thus was completed, in less than three years, with- 
out any authority whatever, a change which the enligntened 
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residents had in vain solicited permission to accomplish. 
The ground being reduced to a waste, the civic corporation, 
without any hesitation, voted money to enclose it with a 
handsome rail, to plant it, and to furnish it with gravel 
walks. It is now Washington Square^ one of the greatest 
ornaments, and a great benefit to the city. 

Aouteness of Children. — March 29. — In the course of 
my lectures I urged the necessity of women being thoroughly 
educated, for this sake of guiding the opening minds of 
children; and this evening one of the Society of Friends 
whom we visited read to me, in illustration of the lecture, a 
"psLtt of a letter which she had just received from her married 
sister, living in a neighbouring State. The letter described 
the questions put to her by her child on hearing parts of 
the Scripture read. The child insisted on being informed 
whither Ananias and Sapphira went when they were struck 
dead. " To hell ? " asked the child. The mother gave an 
evasive answer. **To heaven?" "No." "Where then 
did they go ? " On hearing the description read of Abraham 
preparing to sacrifice Isaac, and of his being at last told to 
spare his son and sacrifice the ram, the child exclaimed, 
"Well, I do say that that was cheating !'* The mother 
could go no further. 

It would be very interesting and instructive to parents 
and teachers if a record were published of the observations 
of children on the Scripture narratives. Such a record 
would show the relation in which these stand to the human 
mind in its natural condition, before it has been influenced 
by commentaries and explanations, or glosses, and would 
indicate what portions of Scripture are calculated most 
directly to benefit the juvenile faculties. The advantage 
of selecting passages suited to their capacities would then 
become evident, and the objection of "mutilating the 
Scriptures," which is raised in Great Britain against the 
proposal to prepare extracts from the Bible for the use of 
children, woula be refuted by evidence that the young 
are far from being benefited by an indiscriminate perussS 
of the whole. 

The Education of the People.— J/arcA 31.— A friend 
has called uiy attention to an article in Blackwooc^a Maqa- 
zine for February, 1839, No. 280, reprinted here, "the 
object of it is to show that the mass of the people never 
can become enlightened and refined; that, therefore, 
education can render them only uneasy and restless ; that 
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ignorance is to them the parent of contentment ) but that, 
if they must be educated, a religious education is the only 
one fitted to do them good. It renders them patient, 
humble, and moral, and relieves the hardships of their 
present lot by the prospect of a bright eternity. 

" How strangely," said my friend, " do such sentiments 
sound in this country, where we must enlighten and refine 
the mass of the people or perish, for they rule our destinies. 
The author obviously considers England as the world, and 
the present condition of her people as the only one in 
whicn the human race can ever exist ! If the article bo 
written in good faith, the author needs much to be educated 
himself. If he is an aristocrat or a priest, endeavouring to 
prop up a system which devotes eight out of every ten of 
the English people to toil and ignorance, without prospect 
of relief on this side of the grave — for the benefit of the 
remaining two— he deserves to be doomed to undergo this 
fate himself, that he mav know by experience the efficacy 
of his own prescriptions for human misery." 

The Pursuit of Wealth. — April 2. — The Americans 
are taunted by the British with their exclusive devotion to 
the pursuit of wealth ; but in this respect, as well as in 
many others, they are the genuine heirs of English dis- 
positions, with a better apology for their conduct. One 
of the earliest injunctions of the Creator to man was " to 
multiply and replenish the earth." The Americans have 
a fertile country of vast extent placed before them inviting 
them to fulfil this commandment: and it would argue 
mental lethargy or imbecility were they to disobey the call. 
But how can a wilderness be peopled and replenished 
without the creation of wealth? Btouses must be built 
and furnished ; clothes and implements of husbandry must 
be manufactured ; animals must be reared ) yet these are 
the constituent elements of wealth. 

The fertile soil of the west, therefore, invites the active 
and enterprising spirits of each generation to advance and 
take possession of it. Within two years after it is cleared 
it places in the hands of the occupier a surplus produce, 
after supplying his own wants. He sends this surplus to 
the eastern cities to be sold, and receives in exchange the 
various manufactured articles which constitute the con- 
veniences and ornaments of civilised life. The demand of 
the west on the capital and industry of the east is in- 
cessant and increasing. The rich lands of the west, aided 
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by the rapid increase of population, present investments 
which can scarcely fail, after a few years, to yield an 
immense profit to the adventurer \ and this legitimate 
drain for capital affects profits and interest, and the value 
of property all over the Union. 

There are revulsions, no doubt, but the wave never 
recedes so far as it had advanced, and those who fail are 
generally men who have engaged in enterprises far beyond 
the measure of their capital and their legitimate credit. 
Were the people of the east, therefore, to despise riches, and 
to become merely the cultivators of literature, philosophy, 
the fine arts, and all the social graces, they would be nt 
subjects for their own lunatic asylums. The physical 
must precede the moral in the order of Nature. We must 
be well-lodged, clothed, nourished, and altogether physically 
comfortable, before we can bend our minds successfully to 
refinement, philosophj^", and the investigations of abstract 
science. 

The people of the United States, therefore, are only ful- 
filling a law of Nature. They are peopling and replenishing 
the desert, and devoting themselves to this duty with a 
degree of energy, assiduity, and success that is truly 
astonishing. It is in vain to blame their institutions or 
their manners for these results. They owe their origin to 
Nature. 

But while I thus hold the Americans as not meriting 
disapprobation for pursuing wealth as their national voca- 
tion, I regard the impulse which prompts them to do so 
as one which needs to oe watched, and within certain limits 
resisted, lest it should swallow up all other virtues. Their 
real prosperity depends on the co-ordinate activity of their 
acquisitive with tneir moral and intellectual faculties. If 
their external circumstances stimulate Acquisitiveness with 
a power equal to 10, they should put on a power of moral, 
religious, and intellectual cultivation equal to 15, to guide 
and restrain it. They are endeavouring to do so by their 

Eublic schools ; and if they succeed, they will in due season 
ecome a magnificently great nation : great equally in the 
possession of physical and of moral civilisation. 

The Americans, although highly acquisitive, are not 
sordid as a nation. They expend their wealth freely, and 
where the object meets with their approbation they are 
even munificent in their donations. The sums contributed 
by them to religious and benevolent societies, to the building 
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of churches and colleges, and to the support of hospitals 
and similar institutions, are very large. I frequently heard 
of strangers coming from distant parts of the country to 
the cities soliciting subscriptions to build churches, and 
was told that they were successful. Unitarians have 
repeatedly told me that they had subscribed to build 
Evangelical churches ; but no instance was mentioned 
to me (though such may be not uncommon) in which an 
Evangelical believer had contributed to the erection of a 
Unitarian edifica 

I heard a scientific gentleman defend his countrymen and 
himself a^inst the charge of excessive acquisitiveness in 
the following pithy sentences : " I have always," said he, 
"pursued wealth, because I saw that I could accomplish 
nothing without it. A sordid mind is indicated by the uses 
which it makes of property, and not by the pursuit of it. 
I employ two men to assist me in my scientific analyses 
and experiments, and pay them $1,000 per annum. If I 
had not bought lots of ground which have doubled in value, 
I could not have done this ; so that in point of fact the 
money acquired by my lots is devoted to the extension of 
science." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Imprisonment for Debt. — April 3rd, — In conversing 
on this subject with an Englishman who has been settled 
for some years, and has prospered, in this country, but in 
whom not one English notion has oeen changed, he said to 
me — "When you go home, recommend this country as a 
paradise for rogues. Most of the States have abolished im- 
prisonment for debt, and everyone who chooses may issue 
bank-notes. A well-varnisJied story will enable anyone to 
obtain credit ; and having obtained it, there is no law to 
force him to pay. But for honest men this is not the 
country at all. Eepublican institutions will never succeed." 

He should have added that imprisonment for debt is not 
abolished where fraud can be established. There are two 
sides to every ciuestion. I have had opportunities of observ- 
ing the operation of the law of imprisonment for debt in the 
old country, and do not think that the United States have 
committed a great error in abolishing it. 

A man who sells goods is pursuing his own interest fully 
as much as he who ouys. In the keea competition to effect 
sales, sellers use every art of persuasion to induce their cus- 
tomers to buv, and also strive to obtain prices as high as 
possible. Many well-meaning but weak men, and also 
many speculative men, are by these means drawn into pur- 
chases far beyond the limits of their regular means of sell- 
ing. When the day of payment comes, the creditor trusts 
to the law to enforce his claim : and, through the terror of 
a jail, the buyer, to raise the needful funds, sells his goods 
at a loss. By a few repetitions of this error, he becomes 
insolvent; but for some time after this takes place he 
continues in possession of as much means and credit as to 
be able to proceed with his trade. 

He must now, however, buy and sell largely in order to 
raise means to meet his obligations as they become dua 
Acute sellers soon discover that he is in this situation ; they 
calculate how long he will be able to proceed before his 
losses accumulate to such an amount sls to force him to stop 
payment altogether ; and they add percentage to per- 
centage on the price as thoy reckon the day of failure 
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to approach. If the buyer be a man of resources, he mav 
go on for two or three years in insolvency, and during all 
this time the persons who sell to him are " spunging him,** 
as they term it, by ever-increasing additions to their 
demands. He is in such a condition that he must sell, or 
fail and go to prison. He sells cheap that he may raise 
money to avert this catastrophe as long as possible ; and in 
order to sell, he must buy. Thus, between buying at high 
and selling at low prices, he at last arrives at the goal, and 
openly declares himself bankrupt. 

To allow the seller, who has partly induced and partly 
profited by this course of transactions, to wind up his pro- 
ceedings by putting the debtor in jail is neither just nor 
beneficial. If the seller be deprived of this power, he will 
trust to his own sagacity in selecting honest men for his 
customers, and he will also be more attentive to their 
interests. In short, instead of trusting to the law to enable 
him to reap the fruits of his own rapacity, he must conduct 
trade on higher moral and intellectual principles. 

This is no imaginary representation. I nave seen the 
whole machinery m operation, and have traced its effects. 
One example may be mentioned in illustration. A mer- 
cantile friend told me that a Mr. B , whom we both 

knew, had come to him and looked at some goods. " He 
had rarely dealt vnth me before," said my friend, " but I 
had judged from his forced sales that he was below par 
(^insolvent) ; and from the prices at which he was purchas- 
ing from Mr. C. and Mr. JD., that he must be pretty far 
gone. I wished, therefore, to get rid of him ; and I asked 
ten per cent, above the market prica 

" To my astonishment, he at once accepted my offer. He 
selected another parcel of goods, and asked the price. Being 
already farther in with him than I had intended, I added 
fifteen per cent, to the price of these. He did not hesitate 
a moment, but purchased them also. He proceeded to a 
third parcel, and asked the price. Being resolved now to 
pull him up at all hazards, I demanded twenty-five per cent, 
above the market price : he grumbled a little, but gave in, 
and desired me to send the whole purchases to his ware- 
house. The prices amounted to £500. 

"I was convinced that he was now in desperation, and 
that an immediate bankruptcy might be expected, and I 
closed the conference by asking him for * security' for the 
payment. He turned on his heel and walked off without 
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speaking a word ; I retained the goods, and within a 
fortnight he was in the Gazette as a bankrupt." 

I subsequently had the means of tracing the transactions 

of Mr. B for several years, and observed that he had 

run the course before described, and that this was the 
last and desperate effort to maintain a regularly sinking 
trade. 

I have already described the very strong excitement 
wliich the natural circumstances of the Union present to 
the acquisitive propensity in the Americans. Nevertheless, 
they are incessant in their calls for additional stimulants. 
They create oceans of paper currency, and proclaim the 
"credit system" as indispensably necessary to their very 
existence as a commercial people. 

With all deference to tneir judgment, it appears to me 
that they stand in need of checks and regulators on their 
acquisitiveness, instead of stimulants. The natural rate of 
profit is so high, and they are so active and economical, 
that, if they had only some adequate machinery to regulate 
their movements, they would advance with extraordinary 
rapidity to wealth. If the majority of them were suffi- 
ciently enlightened to discern (as many of the judicious 
and better informed among them do) their true position, 
and the means of promoting their real welfare, they woula 
check their banks, their credit system, and their vast 
speculations, and advance more leisurely in pursuit of gain. 

The Scripture proclaims that he that hasteneth to be rich 
falleth into a snare: and the Americans afford striking 
examples of the truth of this proposition. The philosophy 
of the text is that capital, time, and labour are necessary to 
the production of wealth ; that before we can legitimately 
obtain it we must give an equivalent, and every equivalent 
also requires time, labour, and capital for its production. 
He who hastens to be rich, therefore, tries to create wealth, 
or to acquire it, without complying with these natural con- 
ditions. But Nature is too strong for him ; he is blind to 
the obstacles which she presents to his success, and he 
falls into a snare. 

It is true that in a rich and extensive country a few 
individuals may, by gambling and speculation, acquire 
sudden wealth, but some others must lose as much. Time 
arid labour must have been employed to produce the wealth 
before it could be lost and won ; and these men produce 
nothing. They shuffle property from one hand to another, 
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but the nation is in no degree made richer by their specula- 
tions. All young Americans, therefore, should be trained 
to understand the real laws by which wealth is produced 
and distributed, and to submit to them as they would do to 
commandments of the Bible. The natural eflfect of the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt is to render merchants 
more cautious as to whom they trust It should check, 
rather than encourage, " the credit system." 

Defective Bankruptcy Laws.— While, however, the 
Americans have done right in abolishing imprisonment for 
debt, they are^ from all that I can learn, mucn in fault with 
respect to their bankruptcy laws. Their laws leave debtors 
in possession of the power of distributing their effects 
among their creditors, and of conferring preferences on 
favourites, to an extent that is unknown in other civilised 
countries. Besides, there is no general bankrupt law ex- 
tending over the whole Union ; and as each State is to 
the others a foreign jurisdiction, a man may be discharged 
of his debts in one State, and an undischarged bankrupt 
in another, without the possibility of remedying his 
condition. 

When imprisonment for debt is abolished, there should 
be a cheap, efficacious, and general law for transferring the 
whole proi)ert3r of a debtor directly to his creditors for 
equal distribution, and he should have no power whatever 
either to obstruct or to regulate the operation of the law. 
Provision should be made also for his obtaining a complete 
discharge with consent of his creditors, or a large propor- 
tion of them, but not otherwise. At present no public 
notice is given of bankruptcy ; so that an individual may 
be utterly bankrupt in New York, and the fact be unknown 
in Philadelphia, unless by private communication. This 
opens a wicie door to fraud and to unprincipled speculation. 

If the Americans knew their real interests they would 
publish the name of every bankrupt in every town of the 
Union, as is done in Great Britain, where the official intima- 
tions of bankruptcy are transferred from the London and 
Edinburgh Gazettes into every newspaper in the kingdom. 
Honest men gain by this information, for it enables them 
to know the speculators. Honourable merchants may once 
or twice become insolvent by misfortune, but there are 
individuals who pass their lives in swindling and bank- 
ruptcy, and the American method of concealment is 
• pdmirably adapted to their purposes. 
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It is only a few years since a bankrupt law was passed 
even in Massachusetts, one of the most enlightened States 
in the Union. On the 19th of March, 1835, a report on the 
subject of " insolvent debtors," by the Hon. Horace Mann, 
as chairman of a committee, was presented to the Senate oi 
that State. It is replete with admirable views eloquently 
expressed. 

The following sentences should be adopted sis maxims by 
the Legislature of every civilised country : — " The com- 
mittee entertain a firm conviction that the legal relation 
between debtor and creditor exerts a commanding influence, 
not only over individual and national wealth, but also over 
private and public morals. To establish this relation upon 
the foundations of natural justice is one of the primary 
duties of government" . . . 

" Your committee will not enlarge upon the obligation 
and utility of making the legal coincident with the moral 
code. In many minds ideas of right and wron^ are but a 
transcript of positive enactment or judicial decision ; and 
legal rules are their ultimate conscience. Hence, unjust 
laws never stop with extinguishing an individual right or 
inflicting an individual wrong. They fashion and adapt 
the general mind to injustice. They bind the foreign suo- 
stance of error to the heart until the fibres close around it, 
and it becomes ineradicable for ever. Erroneous princi- 
ples in legislation commend the injustice they ordain ; they 
impress the form of right upon the substance of wrong, and 
they withhold from truth its highest advanta<je — ^the privi- 
lege of being seen. But true legislation, which is the art 
of applying the rules of right to the affairs of men, should 
develop those rules, ^ve them a bold and conspicuous 
prominence, and, illuminating them with a light of its own, 
make them universally legible." 

Effect was given, to a considerable extent, to these 
principles in the Act for "the relief of poor prisoners," 
and in the " Insolvent Act '* passed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1838, chap. 163. 

I find a number of vague ideas afloat among the mer- 
cantile classes here, which have become maxims, but which 
appear extremely questionable to a stranger. It is said 
that " this is a new country, and we must encourage enter- 

Erise : although we have many speculators and numerous 
ankruptcies, yet these are always helping forward the 
general advance of the country ; th^ ipdividuals ^lay fail, 
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but the results of their speculations remain, and add to the 
general wealth." 

The answer to these views is, that wealth can be created 
only by capital, labour, and time ; and that these may be 
applied prudently or imprudently. The men who apply 
them with judgment and discretion succeed, and benefit 
equally themselves and their country ; those who, in the 
employment of them, infringe every law of Nature by which 
the creation and distribution of wealth are regulated are 
speculators, and so far from their enterprises benefiting the 
community, the fact is directly the reverse. They waste 
the resources which in more prudent and more skilful hands 
would have produced double the advantages which they 
bring out of tnem. 

It is true that the houses which they build, or the manu- 
factories which they erect, remain, and that in the course 
of years the wealth and population of the country advance 
and render them useful ; but they were not wanted at the 
time they were built ; the capital expended on them has 
been unprofitably locked up, and the enterprise and industry 
of wiser and better men, from whose hands it has been with- 
drawn by the speculators, have been paralysed for years. 
The American people appear to me to be so extremely 
active and enterprising, that no encouragement needs to 
be held out to speculators to engage in bold schemes in 
order to promote public prosperity. On the contrary, 
they will prosper more rapidly, and enjoy far greater 
felicity, if by their laws and institutions they will put a 
check on such spirits, and encourage the honest, the wise, 
and the prudent to lead them forward in their commercial 
career. 

Exclusion of Sectarianism from the Common 
Schools. — April 4. — The tenth head of the public " regu- 
lations for common schools districts" provides that "the 
religious predilections of pupils and their parents or 
guardians shall be sacredly respected." It is only four or 
five years since this resolution was practically adopted by 
the board of directors of the common schools. Before 
that time every teacher indoctrinated the children under 
his charge with his own notions. One was zealous in 
training up the children to bo Calvinists and Presbyterians ; 
on the floor above, a Baptist teacher was busy propagating 
his peculiar views; in another school a Iloman Catholic 
teacner was infusing Catholicism ; and next to him a 
I 
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Universalist was with equal zeal engaged in imbuing the 
youthful minds with his faith. 

The complaints of the parents were incessant that their 
children were taught dangerous and heretical errors under 
the guise of religion, each applying these epithets to all 
opinions that differed from his own. At last it was pro- 
posed to prohibit all doctrinal instruction in the common 
schools, and to leave to parents, pastors, and Sunday-school 
teachers the duty of inculcating the peculiar tenets of the 
different sects. 

At first this proposal was vigorously opposed, and de- 
scribed as " infidel, each sect hoping to obtain the exclu- 
sive possession, if not of the whole, at least of a limited 
number, of the schools, which they should manage in their 
own way. All, however, stood firm in objecting to their 
neighbours obtaining the exclusive direction of any, as they 
were all supported out of a common fund ; and, in the end, 
the exclusion of all was unanimously adopted as the only 
practicable means of solving the difficulty. 

This rule is now in force, and it is found to answer welL 
In the evenings of week-days, as well as on Sundays, I see 
troops of children going to the " lecture-rooms " under the 
churches, where thev are taught the peculiarities of their 
faith by their several pastors. 

Defective Teaching of Infants. — The infant-school 
system has not flourishea in Philadelphia. So far as I could 
discover, it has never been in operation in an efficient form, 
and it is now generally laid aside in the common schools. 
Pictures and a lew natural objects may still be seen in some 
of the schools, but they are rarely, if ever, used. The great 
object aimed at is to teach the children to read fluently. 
They read long passages with ease, without understanding 
the meaning ofthenL 

One of the female teachers, to whom I remarked this 
circumstance, acknowledged the fact, and said, in explana- 
tion of it, that the parents insisted on the children being 
rendered great readers; that they complained to the 
directors of the time spent in explaining words and teach- 
ing objects as being " lost " ; and that the directors, to 
satisfy them, desired her to make them " read," and not 
to waste time in giving explanations. She obeyed, and 
certainly the children read with great fluency, but the 
meaning of the words is to a great extent unknown tg 
them. 
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111 my lectures on education I adverted to the errors of 
this mode of teaching, and told my audience that it re- 
minded me of the mode of teaching English in a certain 
Highland school in Scotland. The children, whose verna- 
cular tongue was Gaelic, were taught to spell, pronounce, 
and read English correctly and fluently, and, at a public 
examination, they displayed such proficiency, that the 
clergymen present were about to compliment the teacher 
publicly on his meritorious exertions, when a friend of 
mine, one of the proprietors of the parish, struck by the 
mechanical tone of the reading, put several questions to 
the children regarding the signincation of the passages 
which they had read. He found them ignorant of the 
meaning of the words. The teacher had omitted to trans- 
late the English into Gaelic, and, although they could read 
and pronounce the words, they did not understand the 
former language. 

The children in the Philadelphia schools are to some 
extent in a similar condition ; they read works on the 
history of America and other subjects, the language of 
which is so far superior to the expressions contained in 
their domestic vocabulary, that, while unexplained, it is 
to them a foreign tongue. I urged on my audience the 
indispensable necessity to the welfare of the country that 
the education of American children should embrace solid 
instruction in things, and not consist of words merely ; and 
that training also, or daily discipline of the dispositions^ 
should be regarded as of great importance to them. 

I earnestly advised them to invite Mr. Wilderspin to 
visit their country, and to show them a few good infant 
and training schools in operation ; after seeing which, they 
would not long tolerate their present ineflScient system. 
I respectfully recommend to the trustees of the Girard 
College, if they wish to benefit Pennsylvania, to engage 
Mr. Wilderspin to spend six months in organising an infant 
and training school in their seminary. In England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland the most eflScient schools are those which 
embrace most of his principles and practice. 
. Objections to IcLfant Schools. — April 6. — One of the 
directors of the common schools informed me that he per- 
ceived the advantage of teaching by objects, and that he 
had laboured to introduce cabinets of natural history and 
philosophical apparatus into the common schools, but that 
ine had met with great difliculties. The infant schools had 
I 2 
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been given up because the children were found not to be 
prepared by tnem for the higher schools. Their instruction 
needed to be begun anew. Although they could multiply 
twenty by twenty by the aid of Wilderspin's board, yet 
when they came into the higher school where no board was 
used, they could not multiply six by six. Although they 
could name a lion from its figure in a picture, and narrate 
its natural history very learnedly, they could neither spell 
nor read its name. 

I offered two hypothetical explanations of these facts : 
First, it may have happened that the infant-school teachers 
were themselves imperfectly informed and trained, which 
I considered highly probable, because I had not been able 
to discover a smgle copy of Wilderspin's work on infant 
schools in the city of Philadelphia. It so, the teachers may 
have omitted to instruct the children in words as well as 
in objects, which is a complete departure from the true 
principles of infant teaching. Or, secondly, the masters 
m the higher schools may have taught words so exclusively, 
that children who had been trained to connect an idea 
with every word may have been completely at a loss when 
words were presentea to them vyithout ideas. 

He said that his own experience had led him to the 
conclusion that the great obstacle to the success of infant 
and other schools for teaching objects was the want of 
trained and capable teachers. Some of the teachers are 
appointed through political influence, and have no ideas 
to communicate. I repeated to him the great services that 
Mr. Wilderspin had rendered to this branch of education 
in Great Britain, and urged him to use means for obtaining 
his assistance. 

I find that most of the directors of the public schools 
are men engaged in business, who mean well towards 
education, but who do not understand the subject. Be- 
sides, they have not sufficient time to devote to the schools. 
They see that their own district receives its proper pro- 
portion of the fund appropriated to education (for Phila- 
delphia above $200,000 annually), and that it is expended 
on schools ; but this is nearly all they can accomplish. 
It is, nominally, the duty of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth to superintend all the public schools ; but as it is 
impossible that he can discharge this duty, he scarcely 
attempts to do so. 

Party enters so largely into every appointment in 
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Pennsylvania, that there is some danger that if a secretary 
for public instruction were appointed, the office might be 
conferred, not in consideration of capacity to discharge 
its duties, but as a reward for political exertions. The 
ignorance of the people constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the improvement of education in this State — as great as 
the hostility of the Church and the aristocracy in England. 

The Maine War. — April 11. — The J/bwowfl'aA^/a packet- 
ship has just arrived at Philadelphia, and brings the 
Liverpool Standard of the 8th March. This is the only 
communication from England since the news of the vote 
of 50,000 volunteers reached that country, and the paper 
is read with intense interest. It ascribes the war to the 
Whig ministry, and depicts to the Americans the certainty 
of mdr ruifiy if they go to war, just as the American 
papers have been, for some time, exulting in the ruin of 
England, as the consequence of hostilities. 

It is lamentable to see the two freest and most en- 
lightened nations of the world thus gloating over the 
prospect of each other's destruction, in consequence of a 
dispute about a piece of waste land, which is not worth 
more in fee-simple than the value of two line-of-battle 
ships. It is said here that a million and a half of dollars 
would purchase the disputed territory out and out ! The 
anxiety for the arrival of the Great Western with official 
dispatches is great Already the derangement in business, 
the fall of stocks and propertv, and the apprehensions of 
another bank suspension m this city, have cast a gloom 
over society, and war is already deprecated by the multitude 
as earnestly as, a few weeks ago, it was invoked. 

International Law of Copyright. — The I^ew Yorker 
of 90th March contains an able article on this subject. It 
shows pretty clearly that American authors can never 
expect to receive adequate remuneration for their works as 
long as publishers are at liberty to pillage English literature 
at their discretion. It asserts what I know to be true : 
that if an extensive American publisher has stereotyped 
the first edition of a popular English work, he prevents 
the Americans from reading improved editions.* 

* It was only after I had threatened to reprint the seventh "Rn g linTi 
edition of Dr. A. Combe's ^'Physiology appued to Health and Educa- 
tion*' at my own en)ense, thai Messrs. Haq)er agreed to reprint it, 
and they then offered $100 to the author for me new matter, and also 
M a compensation for past, present, and all future sales of the work, 
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Farther, the New Yorker acknowledges that the com- 
plaints of British authors are well founded when they 
assert that "the works published in this country (th6 
United States) under their names frequently are not, in 
reality, their proper works ; that their sentiments are often 
8up{>ressed, tneir language modified, and that even that 
portion which is given to the public is so deformed by 
typographical inaccuracies as to prove seriously injurious 
to their reputation. 

These charges have not been denied, and for the best 
of reasons : because the truth is so notorious that the denial 
would be met by instant proof of the facts. Literary meii 
are not ignorant of this, and, for their own security, will 
never quote from an American reprint if the original 
work is to be had. Such are the works, often the mere 
husks of literature, that are presented to the American 
public* 

Queen Victoria. — The Americans take a great interest 
in Queen Victoria, and forgive her royalty in consideration 
of her youth and her sex. The print-shops display the 
finest engravings of her imported from London ; and an ex- 
hibition of a picture of her in Philadelphia (not Sully's) has 
attracted crowds of visitors for several weeks. It is the 
portrait of a pretty young woman, richly attired, with the 
msignia of royalty lying on a table beside her ; but it has 
no other resemblance to the Queen. All the anecdotes 
about her Majesty are carefully copied from the English 
papers, and circulated by the ri^ess in the United 
States. 

of ^hich offer the author accepted. I was assured that the sales of 
the first edition had exceeded 15,000 copies before I applied to them^ 
The New York newspapers are constantly celebrating their liberality 
to British authors, and no doubt this iva8 an act of lioerality, as they 
lay under no legal obligation to make any recompense whatever ; but 
the magnitude of it was not a matter to boast of. 

*Thi8 practice of mutilating books by American publishers is 
hot confined to reprints of English works. In the ** Memoirs of 
Benjamin Franklin," published by Messrs. Harper in 1840, they 
have omitted three paragraphs of his autobiography, which appear 
in the English editions between the third and fourth paragraphs on 
pieige 61 of Vol. L of their work. The apology probably may be 
offered that their edition is part of their '^Ftunily Library,** and 
that the passages suppressed relate to the amours of Ralph and 
Fianklin ; but they should have given notice that an omission had 
been made. 
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Maine War. — April 15. — The Great Westerriy which 
sailed from Bristol on 23rd March, has arrived, after a long 
and very rough passage. The English have taken the 
belligerent demonstrations of the Americans very coolly, 
and do not return the threats of war. This has caused 
great joy here, and stocks have risen. The news, however, 
of the Act of Congress authorising the enlistment of 50,(XX) 
volunteers had not reached London when the Great Western 
sailed, and there is still some anxiety to learn the effect of 
that measure on John BulL 

Female Seminary for Education.— ^prt7 25.— I had 
the pleasure of meeting a lady who is well known in this 
and the neighbouring States for her success in female educa- 
tion. She mentioned that Dr. A. Combe's "Physiology 
applied to Health and Education," and my work on " The 
Constitution of Man," have been regularly taught by her to 
her pupils for some years ; and that, with a few explanations, 
they readily understand both, and take a great interest in 
them. The young ladies range from nine to fifteen years 
of age. 

Washington's first Presidency .—-ip^^ ^» 1839.— 

This day the Historical Society of New "York celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the inau^ration of General 
Washington as President of the United States on 30th 
April, 1789. Deputations of learned men assembled from 
various parts of the Union to attend the ceremony. The 
meeting, which was held in the Middle Dutch church, was 
opened with prayer; an ode written by Mr. Bryant was 
sung by the choir, and then Mr. John Quincy Adams 
delivered an " oration." 

By a very proper arrangement, ladies and the gentle- 
men who accompanied them were admitted firs^ and 
afterwards the doors were opened to gentlemen. Being 
unaccompanied by a lady, I obtained a place only in the 
second pew from the front of the gallery, far from the 
speaker. A young American, with a quid of tobacco in 
his cheek, who sat before me, put his feet on the seat 
of the pew, and sat on the board that holds the Bibles 
in front of the gallery, and effectually cut off every possi- 
bility of my seeing Mr. Adams, and the distance pre- 
vented me from hearing him. I sat upwards of an hour 
without having caught one sentence of the "oration," 
which, from its effects on the audience, appeared to be 
eloquent. 
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Mr. Bryant's ode was as follows : — 

" Great were the hearts, and strons the mindfl 
Of those who framed, in hish debate, 
The immortal league of love uiat binds 
Our fair broad empire State with State. 

" And ever hallowed be the hour 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
A nation's gift, the sword of power. 
Was given to Glory's unspoiled son. 

'* That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
The holy hnks these mighty ones 
Had forged and knit are brighter yet. 

" Wide— a<? our own free race mcrease — 
Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain; 
And bind in everlasting peace 
State after State, a mighty train." 

The day was concluded by a grand public dinner of the 
Historical Society. 

From the reports of the oration, I afterwards discovered 
that it was essentially a historical resume of the political 
history of the United States. 

<< Never,'* says Mr. Adams, *' since the creation of the globe has 
such a continuous scene of prosperity and glory blessed any people as 
was conferred by the Constitution. Yet it was most obstinately and 
pertinaciously contested. Never did human foresight so completely 
lail as in Ihe doubts entertained of its success. Nor Washington nor 
Hamilton dared to hope that it would act so well in practice as it has 
done. Between the 4th of March and 14th of April, 1789, Washington 
wrote thus to Knox: — * This delay is to me in the li^ht of a reprieve ; 
my feelings are like those of a culprit going to the place of execution. 
Without tiie requisite political skill, to oe taken thus in the evening of 
life from the quiet scenes of domestic felicity, and required to take the 
helm of affairs and guide this untried and doubtful machine, leaves 
me small hope of success. I am embarking my good name in a shallow 
bark on an unknown and tempestuous sea : but be the voyage long or 
short, two things, my integrity and firmness, shall never forsake me. 
Whether I succe^ or fail, please or displease upon other points, these 
the world can never deprive me of.* 

** Opposed to him and his principles were many eminent patriots of 
the Revolution. They rallied under the fla^ of state rights; their cry 
was for unlimited State sovereignty, and unhmited State mdepeudeucy, 
not amenable to the Union. These denounced the best men of tne 
day, with Washington at their head, as Federalists and Tories. He 
was embarking upon this troublous sea a good name, unparalleled in 
the annals of history. In his diary he says, ' About 10 o clock I bade 
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adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and domestic felicity.' Yet lie 
was deceived. His progress from Mount Vernon to New York was 
one continuous triimiphant procession. All ages, both sexes, all 
conditions of persons, turned out to greet their friend and preserver, 
and demonstrate their enthusiastic admiration of him. In passing 
over the Schaylkill Bridge a wreath of flowers was, unconsciously to 
himself, dropped on his head by a blooming boy placed in a triumphal 
arch above him. At Trenton a band of aged matrons turned out to 
welcome and thank him for his defence of their property, their 
persons, their all — thirteen years before. The virgin daughters of 
those mothers strewed his path with flowers, and with a song as 
sublime as that of Miriam hailed him as their protector who had been 
the defender of their mothers. 

** It is delightful to look back upon the long vista of fifty years, and 
see all the bright visions of hope formed by those good men more 
than realised; and all their despondency and doubts more than 
dispelled.'' 

Dr. Channing on War. — May 2. — One of the excellent 
qualities of Dr. Channing is his moral intrepidity. There 
never was a more sincere devotee to truth than this excellent 
man ; and not content with enjoying it himself, he comes 
forth to apply it to practical use on all occasions when 
legitimate opportunities occur. No one who has not visited 
the United States, and witnessed the prostration even of 
powerful minds before public opinion, can form an adequate 
conception of the extent of Dr. Channing's moral courage. 
Generally, when the public mind goes furthest wrong 
it burns with the intensest vivacity, and displays the most 
formidable unanimity. Its ordinary leaders shrink from 
addressing it when thus excited. 

Dr. Channing, on the contrary, on such occasions comes 
forth in dauntless naight. He has just published a sermon 
on war, delivered in the beginning of last year, with a 

Ereface adapting it to the present crisis. It is calculated to 
ave the best effect in bringing the minds of the people to 
reason, and amply supports Dr. Channing's high reputation. 
He rebukes the war-spirit of the Americans in the following 
forcible language : — 

'^ Can we hope that liberal principles and institutions, unsanctioned, 
unsustained bjr the Christian spirit, will ensure peace ? What teaches 
our own experience ? Because free, have we no wars ? What indeed 
is the free spirit of which we so much boast ? Is it not mudb more a 
jealousy of our own rights than a reverence for the rights of all ? 
Does it not consist with the infliction of gross wron^P Does it not 
spoil the Indian ? Does it not enslave the African P Is it not anxious 
to spread bondage over new regions? Who can look on this free 
country, distracted by parties, rent by local jealousies, in some 
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districts admimstering justice by mobs, and silenciiig speech and the 
I^ss by conflagration and bloodshed ; who can see this free country, 
and say that hberal opinions and institutions are of themselves to 
banish war ? Nowhere are the just, impartial, disinterested principles 
of Christianity so much needed as in a nree State. Nowhere are tnere 
more elements of strife to be composed, more passions to be curbed, 
more threatened wrongs to be repressed. Freedom has its perils as 
well as its inestimable blessings. In loosening outward restraints, it 
demands that justice and love be enthroned within man's souL With- 
out Christian principle, freedom may swell the tide of tumults and 
war"— p. 30. 

Slavery, Emancipation, and Colonisation. — A cor- 
respondence has appeared in the New York Journal of 
Commerce between the Rev. Benjamin Tappan of Augusta, 
Maine, and F. S. Key, Esq., a lawyer of Washington, on the 
subjects of Slavery, Colonisation, and Emancipation. The 
letters are written in an excellent spirit, and Mr. Key 
describes the state of slavery in impartial terms. They 
should be read by everyone who desires to form a correct 
idea of the difficulties which beset slave-owners, even of 
the most humane and upright dispositions, in accomplishing 
abolition. 

Mr. Key mentions that in Maryland slave labour has 
ceased to be profitablcj because free labour from Penn- 
sylvania flows over into it, and is better and cheaper. The 
Legislature has repeatedly contemplated abolishing slavery, 
and at no distant period will do so. Slavery cannot Der- 
manently exist in a State bordering on a free State. When 
Maryland has freed her slaves, Virginia, after a few years, 
will be compelled to follow her example, by two causes : 
1st, The slaves will escape easily; and 2ndly, Free labour 
will come in and displace them. He contemplates the 
irresistible advance of freedom by this process. 

He is a warm ^ advocate of colonisation, because the 
Negroes prosper in Africa; while in the United States 
emancipated slaves become immoral and wretched. The 
greater number of slaves whom he has seen set free have 
perished miserably from incapacity to maintain themselves. 
As a lawyer, he has assisted many slaves to obtain freedom ; 
but very few indeed have improved their condition by 
liberty. If the men in the north would receive the slaves, 
and provide for them as freemen, there are a great number 
of slave-holders in Maryland who would willinghr emancipate 
their Negroes and send them to the north. The exertions 
'of the abolitionists are said to have retarded emancipation 
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and injured the slaves. A man loses caste who deals in 
slaves, or who treats them harshly. 

These are a few of the topics touched on in Mr. Key's 
letter, and I believe that his representations contain much 
truth. It may be remarked, however, that there are two 
causes for the unsatisfactory conduct and condition of 
emancipated slaves in slave States: 1st. A life spent in 
slavery deprives the individual of self-will and self-reliance, 
and of those intellectual resources which are indispensable 
to successful exertion. 2ndly, In such a society there is 
no legitimate place for liberated slaves. Everything is 
cast in the mould of slavery, and free negroes are unwelcome 
residents among slaves and their masters. The masters 
regard their presence as calculated to render the slaves 
discontented, and are disposed to throw impediments in 
the way of their success rather than to remove them. 
General abolition would be unattended by these causes of 
failure, particularly if the slaves were previously prepared 
for freedom by education. 

The Maine War.— The Liverpool steamship has arrived, 
with English news to the 20th of April. The threats 
•of the Americans have excited little interest, and no appre- 
hension of a war is entertained in Great Britain. The 
Americans are very glad at this result, but a little surprised 
that they should have been so warm and John Bull so 
cooL The Legislature of Maine authorised the Governor 
to borrow ♦800,000 to prepare for the war. It is currently 
reported that he sent an agent to New York to borrow 
the money in Wall Street: that the bankers told him 
that he must go to England to sell his bonds, and that 
he has returned home without being able to raise a 
dollar ! 

Heligion. — May 12. — I heard the Reverend Mr. Bellowes 
preach. He said that the vulgar notions of heaven being a 

Elace where men stand through all eternity doing nothing 
ut singing psalms, and of hell consisting in flames, and darts, 
and devils, are altogether unworthy of an enlightened age. 
Heaven consists in the highest activity of our faculties 
directed to proper objects, which confers the highest delight ; 
Hell in the abuse of our faculties, with the consequent 
misery. I heard this discourse criticised by some persons 
as too free ; others approved of it, and said that preaching 
in general is far behind the enlightenment of the age ; and 
that there is a greater desire for liberal, rational, and practical 
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sermons in the United States than I could infer from the 
character of the sermons which I usually hear. 

Election Law. — On 7th May the Legislature of the 
State of New York passed a law to remedy the abuses com- 
plained of at the elections. It enacts that any person 
swearing falsely as to his qualification shall be guilty of 
perjury, and persons wilfully procuring others to swear 
falsely shall be guilty of subornation of perjury, and both 
shall be punished accordingly. Persons attempting to 
influence or deter an elector in giving his vote shall pay a 
fine not exceeding $500, or suffer imprisonment not longer 
than one year, or both. Persons voting or offering to vote 
in a ward in which they do not reside, or of tener than once 
at an election, shall be punished by fine or imprisonment, 
or by both. Persons advising or assisting others not duly 
qualified to vote shall suffer the same punishment. Any 
inhabitant of another State voting or offering to vote in 
this State shall be guilty of felony, and shall be confined in 
the State prison not more than one year, etc. 

If the republican foi-m of government be fertile in abuses, 
it is gratifying to observe the promptitude and energy with 
which checks and remedies are applied to mitigate or to 
remove them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

West Point. — May 24, 1839.— My lecturing labours being 
now terminated for the season, we resolved to visit Lake 
George, Niagara, and Canada, and this morning at seven 
o'clock embarked on board the Avon for West Pomt, where 
we landed at a quarter before eleven, the distance being fifty 
miles. The military academy belonging to the United 
States stands here on a platform of land elevated several 
hundred feet above the Hudson River, and surrounded by 
hills clothed to the summit with wood. No situation can 
be more lovely. 

There are at present about 240 cadets in the establish- 
ment. The;^ are maintained and educated in civil and 
military engineering at the public expense for four years, on 
condition that they serve the State, if called on, for four 
years after the expiry of their time. On the hill which 
rises to the west of the plateau there is an ancient foi*t 
(Fort Putnam) in ruins, which is a picturesque object, and 
repays the labour of ascending to it. There are monuments 
to Kosciusko, to Lieut.-Colonel Wood, who was killed in 
September, 1814, leading a charge at Fort Erie, and to a 
pupil who was accidentally killed by a gun in his exercises. 

These objects, although all simple in themselves, being 
placed in appropriate situations, add to the interest of the 
scene. There is an excellent hotel for the accommodation 
of visitors, but it has been let this year by the Government 
on the condition of total abstinence by the guests from all 
liquors containing alcohol in any form. Not a drop even 
of beer is sold. It has, in consequence, been difficult to find 
a tenant, and the house is now only in the course of being 
fitted up. 

Major Leslie politely conducted us through the public 
buildmgs, which are extensive and commodious ; but here 
also the want of ventilation in the apartments forced itself 
upon our notice by the disagreeable effects of vitiated air. 
So careless are the students and attendants on this point, 
that I found every window closed in several class-rooms 
which had been vacated for the day, and which were full of 
carbonic acid gas and the effluvia of the human body. I 
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used the freedom to open them for my own comfort while 
passing through them, for which I hope to be forgiven by 
the students. The habit of chewing tobacco and spitting 
prevails in the hotel to a distressing extent. 

Political Economy. — I enjoyed some interesting con- 
versation with a gentleman who happened to be a passenger, 
and who had had an opi)ortunity of observing the evolutions 
of the mercantile world in the United States for many years. 
On my remarking that many mercantile men in the ^reat 
cities of the Union appeared to me to conduct their business 
too much in the spirit of speculation, without taking accu- 
rate and comprehensive views of causes obviously in opera- 
tion, which would as certainly affect the value of their 
commodities as the sun would ripen the crop in the 
autumn, he acquiesced in the correctness of the observa- 
tion, and added that many merchants dash at everything 
as a speculation, and talked of ^^the chance'' much more 
than of the principle in nature by which the supposed 
" chance " must be ruled. 

I described to him the effects which I had observed in 
Scotland to flow from too free an emission of paper money. 
Men were tempted by it to manufacture, and also to im- 
port, goods far beyond the demand for consumption ; a 
rapid rise in the price of the raw material and m wages 
occurred, and prices of manufactured articles rose for a few 
months. This was called " prosperity " ; but speedily the 
foreign exchanges became unfavourable to Britain. Gold 
was demanded from the Bank of England to pay for the 
excess of imported goods ; the bank, finding her coffers 
drained, contracted the currency; the resources of the 
Scotch banks in London were circumscribed ; they took the 
alarm, lessened their discounts, called in their loans, and 
realised the debts due to them. The direct consequences of 
this were that those individuals who had manufactured or 
imported on the " credit system " were forced to sell at any 
sacrifice in price in order to raise funds to meet their 
engagements ; prices fell ruinously low ; trade became 
stagnant ; the " credit " men declared themselves bankrupt, 
and a period of great suffering ensued. 

He said that m the United States the same system pre- 
vailed to an inconceivable extent, and that as one phantom 
vanished another was conjured up. Certain speculators 

now hold cotton in , to the value of three millions of 

dollars, waiting for a rise. The basis of the adventure waa 
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tbe known fact that last year's crop had been considerably 
short of an average ; and, in the face of a falling market, 
they held on, convinced that the prices m«s< rise. They 
acted on this single fact, without taking into consideration 
collateral circumstances. 

I remarked that tbe high price of provisions in Great 
Britain is a most important element in such a speculation ; 
for it must influence the price of cotton. The mass of the 
British people are very important consumers of cotton 
fabrics ; when they are forced to expend all their money in 
purchasing food, they must wear their old clothes and give 
up buying new. They will go in rags rather than starve. 
He said that this very circumstance might account to some 
extent for the fall in the price of cotton, although the last 
crop was short, and that a few more incidental circum- 
stances might entirely counteract the consequences of the 
short produce; but tbat these collateral influences were 
rarely considered by those whose fortunes were at stake. 

Condition of New York City. — I made some re- 
marks on the condition of the city of New York, when a 
gentleman observed that the cause of the disorder of the 
streets, pavements, police, and many other things in New 
York, is the aversion of the lower classes to be taxed, and 
the subjection of the politicians to them. At the present 
time the democratic party of that city is engaged in expel- 
ling every public officer of the Whig party, and substituting 
their own men ; this they could not ao if they offended the 
people by taxing them. 

A moral party is much wanted— one which should advo- 
cate what is right and care nothing about votes. Such a 
party would rally round it the sound portion of the people, 
and do great good. At first they would fail ; but if they 
had courage to persevere, they would acquire such strength 
that they would be in a condition to dictate terms to both 
of the political parties. At present, no leading man has 
courage to encounter the opposition of both, and the 
substantial interests of the country suffer. 

The Niskayuna Shakers.— JIfay 26.— We drove to 
this Shaker settlement, situated about half-way between 
Troy and Schenectady. The grounds are not naturally 
fertile, but are remarkably well cultivated. The settlement 
presents a number of plain-looking buildings, one of which 
IS used as a church. In size and appearance it resembles 
{in ordinary school-house of one storey. This being Sunday, 
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there was a large number of strangers in attendance, who 
came in carriages of various kinds. The female Shakers 
entered the church by one door and the men by another ; 
and the strangers were forced to follow the same rule. 

We were provided with benches to sit on. At ten o'clock 
the Shakers appeared. The women were dressed like 
Sisters of Charity ; the men wore the ordinary dress of 
male Quakers, only their coats and hats were of the colour 
of dust, broader in the skirts and brims, and of a coarser 
fabric than those usually worn by other Quakers. The 
women occupied one end of the floor, and the men the 
other. The apartment had neither pews, pulpit, desk, nor 
any other appendage of a church. An aged, sensible-look- 
ing man, one of their number, addressed the visitors. He 
told them that the Shakers are ** a peculiar people " ; that 
they were now met to worship God ; that the whole human 
race were interested in what they were doing, and would, in 
God's good time, be benefited by it ; that, in the mean- 
while, their mode of worship and their manners appeared to 
the world to be strange ; that although they knew this to 
be the case, they opened their doors to eveiy visitor, and 
all that they required in return was that visitors should 
behave with common decency, and forbear from whispering 
and laughing. 

** We nave provided," he continued, "spit-boxes for those 
who spit, or at least as many as we could, and we hope that 
they will try to sit near them ; if not, we beg that they 
will not put more tobacco in their mouths, so as to render 
it necessary for them to spit, and that they will not dirty 
the floor. Chewing tobacco is a practice not followed by 
ourselves, and we \s'ish to be protected from its effects." 

The service began by one of the men delivering some 
sensible moral precepts ; after which, as the day was warm, 
the men stripped on their coats and laid aside their hats, 
while the women took off their shawls and bonnets. They 
then commenced singing and dancing, at the same time 
waving their hands, which they held in the attitude of the 
forefeet of the kangaroo. While singing, they knelt occa- 
sionally ; and at other times several of them took their 
station in the middle of the floor and sung, while the rest 
danced round them. Their tunes were merry measures, 
with strongly marked time, such as are played in farces ana 
pantomimes. 

By-and-by some of them began to bend their bodies 
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forwards, to shake from side to side, and to whirl round. 
A favourite motion was to let the trunk of the body drop 
downwards, with a sudden jerk, to one side, care being 
always taken to recover the perpendicular before the equili- 
brium was lost. The head and trunk were drawn up by 
another jerk. In all their shakings and contortions they 
never lost the step in their dance, nor ran against each other. 

During these gesticulations some of the strangers laughed. 
One of the male Shakers, singling out a young lady whom 
he had observed committing this breach of decorum, 
addressed her thus : " Young woman, you laugh too much. 
We are a-worshipin* God; we want you to be quiet : that's 
all we desire." 

The Shakers trace back their origin to the days of Oliver 
Cromwell ; but the testimony was lost for many years, and 
was revived in 1747 under James Wardley, a tailor, and 
Jane, his wife, in Bolton and Manchester, in England. They 
believe that the second appearance of Christ is at hana, 
and, in accordance with this doctrine, they enforce a total 
separation between the sexes. No children are born in their 
institution.* 

In 1770, Anna Leese became a distinguished leader of 
the sect, and declared herself to be " the Elect Lady," the 
woman " spoken of in Rev. xii., and the mother of all the 
Elect." In 1774, she, and a number of her followers, left 
Manchester, complaining of persecution, and came to New 
York. Being joined by* others of their own faith, they 
settled at this place, then called Nisqueunia, near Albany, 
where they have spread their opinions, and increased to a 
considerable number. They have also a large settlement 
near New Lebanon, twenty-five miles to the east of Albany. 
" They are neither Trinitarians nor Satisfaction ists. They 
deny the imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity, the 
doctrine of election and reprobation, as well as the eternity 
of future punishment." They deny also " the resuscitation 
of the body," and ** reject the celebration of water baptism 
and the Lord's Supper."t 

They admit freely all who wish to join them, and subject 
them to probation. I was told that they receive numerous 

* I observed in the newn)aper8 mention made of a Bill depending 
before the Legislature of New York State, to provide for the wives 
and children of men who had become Shakers ; but its terms were 
pot published. 

t Adam^s *^ Dictionary q| all Beli^ons." 
J 

w 
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recruits from among destitute Irish mothers with families, 
whose husbands have died or deserted them. They culti- 
vate the ground, and manufacture a variety of articles, 
which they sell in the towns. The community is prosperous 
and rich. 

About half a dozen of the men whom we saw were past 
the middle period of life ; they had large, round, portly 
figures, with regularly-formed and well-developed brains, 
and the external aspect of good sense. They were obviously 
the leaders. The rest presented heads such as one generally 
sees in lunatic asylums, characterised by excessive pre- 
dominance of some organs, and great deficiency of others. 
The organs of the domestic affections were strikingly defi- 
cient in some of them, but not in all. In several, there 
was an expression of countenance in the highest degree 
fanatical, dogmatical, and inflexible. In these men the 
nose was disproportionately long. In many the brain was 
below an average in size, and the men looked silly. 

The great majority of the women had well-developed 
foreheads ; but in some the head was small. Some were 
pretty. I distinctly remarked that those who shook, jerked, 
whirled round, or otherwise gave marks of being possessed, 
had small heads, and the expression of their countenances 
was maniacal or fatuous. Those individuals who had large 
well-shaped brains never manifested contortion, but danced 
and sang, and waved their hands, and knelt and rose, all 
with the most perfect composure. 

One boy of twelve or thirteen, with a small head, jerked 
incessantly, so that it became fatiguing to look at him ; he 
was in excellent health, and there was no expression of 
fanatical emotion in his countenance. He appeared to me 
to be acting a part. One man whose brain indicated a 
close approximation to idiocjr rolled his head, and shook 
incessantly. After the meeting, he continued shaking on 
the road home to his residence, till one of the brethren 

gave him a good shake, which had the effect of quieting 
im. The women were the greatest shakers ; and their 
pale faces, wild looks, and flabby condition indicated at 
once a low state of health and irregular nervous excitement. 
Napoleon Bonaparte.— J/orcA 27.— When IsTapoleon 
granted licences to American ships, on certain conditions, 
to touch at English ports on their way to France, they 
were all subscribed by himself. He had no faith in the 
officers of his Government that they would not take the 
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money and grant the licences all for their own advantage. 
The gentleman who mentioned this fact to me had seen a 
licence which bore date "The field of battle at Wilna." 
When ships were loaded under these licences at New York, 
the French Consul sent a description of the cargo in cypher 
to Napoleon ; and in his possession alone was the key to 
the cypher. The Custom-house officers reported the cargo 
to him on the arrival of the vessel in a French port ; he 
had it compared with the consuFs report, and it was only 
when the two agreed that the ship was safe. 

An eminent merchant in New York had a large quantity 
of goods seized by the French at Antwerp. He complained 
to Napoleon, proved that they were truly American pro- 
perty, and solicited compensation ; but in vain. He went 
to Paris, and laid the case before Talleyrand, whom he had 
known \vhen a refugee in America, and who mentioned it 
to the Emperor, on an occasion which he thought to be 
favourable. Napoleon listened to his statement, turned 
round to him, and said, ^' How much of the compensation 
money are you to receive for this agency ? " Talleyrand 
made no reply, but reported this answer to his American 
friend ; and no compensation was ever given. 

These two anecdotes I believe to be essentially authentic, 
and they are examples of the absence of conscientiousness 
as a sentiment, and as a principle of action, in Napoleon, 
and in those who administered his Government. This 
appears to me to have been the greatest defect in Napoleon*s 
mind : and one to which the downfall, as well as tne rise, 
of his empire may in part be ascribed. He outraged 
justice, till Europe, in moral indignation, cast him forth as 
a mischievous being from its soil. 

Emancipation in Jamaica.— We met an English 
gentleman who had just come from Jamaica, where he had 
resided for several months. Thence he had proceeded to 
New Orleans, where he entered a steam-boat, and came up 
the Mississippi and Ohio to Wheeling ; and he was now 
on his way to Canada. 

He mentioned that the reports which are circulated in 
the United States about the effects of emancipation in 
Jamaica are partly true and partly false. It is true that 
many of the Negroes may be seen idle ; but it is not true 
that the lands in general are left uncultivated. If an estate 
required the labour of three hundred slaves to cultivate it 
successfully, free Negroes labour so much more energeticallv, 
J 2 
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that from one hundred and fifty to two hundred of them 
actually accomplish the same work within the same time. 
The remaining hundred or hundred and fifty are still on 
the estate, and take their turn in labour. 

The practical arrangement is this — one-half or two-thirds 
of the whole labour the first three days of the week, and 
the remainder the other three days. The Negroes enjoy the 
pleasures of mere existence highly \ they bask in the sun, 
surrounded by their wives and children, and are happy. 
The wages paid to them for three days' labour, added to the 
produce of their grounds, suffice to supply all their wants, 
and they have not yet contracted artificial tastes, which 
would call for extra labour to procure the means of their 
gratification. One or two plantations may be seen unculti- 
vated and covered with weeds ; but these belong to indi- 
viduals who used their slaves and apprentices so cruelly, 
that nearly all their Negroes left them, or refused to labour 
the moment emancipation took effect. Even on these 
estates, however, a few acres may be seen cultivated — the 
work of some domestics who were not ill-treated wbile 
slaveSj and whose gratitude induces them, when free, to re- 
main in the service even of these masters, and to raise pro- 
vision for their maintenance. I have seen this account 
confirmed in its essential features by subsequent published 
reports. 

The beautiful scenery through which we have travelled 
to day has been the theatre of many a bloody strife, and 
graves are still pointed out which contain the bones of hun- 
dreds of fallen warriors. It is painful to refiect that to 
these spots came the flower of France and England in the 
heyday of life and enjoyment, and in maddened fury ter- 
minated each other's existence. In looking on a battle-field, 
I cannot help thinking of the mothers who there lost their 
sons, the mves bereaved of their husbands, and the children 
whose fathers were cut oflf ; contemplated in such a spirit, 
the scene appears like an arena in which madmen have 
come together and indulged their frenzied passions. 

Auburn State Prison. — Jane 7. — ^We visited this 
prison, accompanied by his Excellency Governor Seward (to 
whom we carried letters of introduction), and saw its whole 
economy. It was commenced in 1816, and is built on the 
plan of a hollow square, enclosed by four walls each 500 
feet long. The convicts labour during day in large work- 
shops, under the close surveillance of the officers of the 
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Erison, to prevent them from conversing. After work 
ours they are locked up in separate cells. They move to 
and from their cells, and to and from the hall in which 
they receive their meals, in the lock-step, and are never 
allowed to communicate with each other. The system of 
treatment is essentially the same as that pursued at Boston 
and Blackwell's Island, alreadj; described. Here, however, 
the sleeping cells are lower in the roof, and have no 
ventilating chimneys communicating with the open air. 

The convicts dined during our visit, and we saw 650 of 
them in a larg:e apartment, seated at narrow tables arranged 
like the seats in a theatre, so that the convicts at one table 
looked on the backs of those at the table before. The 
keepers were stationed in the open passages to watch 
them. 

Indians. — June 12. — ^A partj; of Indians appeared in the 
village this morning, travelling in a waggon drawn by two 
shabby grey ponies. The driver was an Indian youth, 
apparently about sixteen or seventeen years of age, and 
ratner good-looking, clothed in the European style, but in 
clothes of various colours, obviously not made for nimself. 
The women of the party were dressed in trousers and short 
gowns of cotton cloth ; they wore shoes, and each had a 

good large thick blanket with a blue border wrapped round 
er person. 

The young man wore a fur cap, but the heads of the 
women were uncovered ; their hair was long and twisted 
up behind. They were dark and very plain. They came 
to sell their manufactured articles. Afterwards two other 
Indian women came into the village ; their costume was 
the same, only their coarse black hair hung in lank locks 
about their heads and necks, in savage disorder and neglect. 
I addressed them; but they understood no English. On 
my presenting them with a piece of money, they expressed 
thanks by pleased looks and a slight curtsey. 
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Niagara Falls. — June 22. — ^We devoted four days to 
the enjoyment of this wonder of the world, and were not 
disappointed. The first impression, however, must differ in 
every individual, according to the natural endowment and 
habitual activity of his faculties. I confess that the first 
view did not awaken those profound emotions of astonish- 
ment, sublimity, and awe m me which are generally de- 
scribed as its effects on visitors. I had read many descrip- 
tions and had seen numerous pictures of the scene, and 
found its general features very much those which I had ex- 
pected. It excited my intellectual faculties too entirely to 
allow me to experience vivid emotions. 

The most forcible idea suggested was that of the 
astonishing power of gravitation. The mass of waters 
rushed downwards with an indescribable momentum, and 
seemed to reveal to the senses the awful force of this 
mvsterious influence. Above the Falls the river runs over 
a bed of limestone ; below them it has worn a deep channel 
in the rock, leaving high perpendicular walls on each side. 
The difference of level between the water on the upper and 
that on the lower beds of the rock is 158 feet 4 inches. 
The descending surface is perpendicular, and the whole 
waters of the St. Lawrence are precipitated over it in 
unbroken masses. The fall is fourteen miles from Lake 
Ontario, into which the waters flow: and it is obvious 
to the eye that they have excavated the deep channel 
all this distance, and are still engaged in the work of 
excavation. 

By observing the progress which they have made in cer- 
tain spaces of time^ data have been obtained for calculat- 
ing the period which must have elapsed since the work 
began, and that which may be still required before they 
shall deepen the whole course upwards to Lake Erie — about 
twenty miles. I became immersed in the contemplation of 
these ideas, and others of a similar description, all allied to 
reason, and it was only by degrees that the observing 
faculties and the sentiments awakened and came into com- 
munion with the scene. They at last embraced it, dwelt on 
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it, respjonded to it, thrilled with intense delight, and 
carried it off indelibly impressed upon the memory and the 
imagination. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt a description of 
the Falls : this has often been given by abler pens. I may 
mention, however, that after surveying them from the 
British side, the American side, and Goat Island in the 
middle of the stream, under the rays of the noontide sun of 
the 22nd of June, and those of a bright full moon at night ; 
after seeing the most perfect solar rainbows lying at our 
feet by day, and lunar rainbows (like the ghosts of those of 
the sun) by night; after listening to the legends of Indians 
losing command of their canoes and being precipitated 
over its brow and engulfed in the whirlpool below; after 
frequent crossing and re-crossing the foaming stream below 
the cataract in boats ; and after descending by the Biddle 
staircase and looking up to the world of water pouring 
down overhead ; in short, after dwelling for days on its 
every feature — I was far less impressed by its sublimity 
than by its beauty; it is full of grace and majesty, and 
emotions of pleasure were constantly predominant while I 
gazed on it. 

The Atlantic in the equinoctial gale of 20th September, 
1838, seen from the decK of the Great Western^ far sur- 
passed Niagara Falls in terrific grandeur. My companion 
accurately described them in the following words : " One 
sits and gazes one's self out of all thought, and into a de- 
lightful sort of reverie, which is interrupted only when 
some new effect of clouds or sunlight rouses one's attention. 
I can only say that I never saw such greens nor such whites 
as are presented by the rushing waters — nor such graceful 
motions, nor such delicate veils, nor such rainbows, nor 
listened to such lulling sounds ! And all in the midst of 
more beauty of accompaniment than Niagara usually receives 
credit for. The banks of the river are high, steep, rocky, 
and wooded; and the water is a cool and lovely green. 
Goat Island is a little Eden, and all the paths and ways 
leading to the Falls are judiciously laid out." 

On crossing to the Canadian side, the first object that 
presented itself was a British sentinel of the 43rd Kegiment 
keeping guard at the landing-place. He asked no ques- 
tions, and I learned afterwards that he is posted there to 
prevent British soldiers from deserting. 

American Hotels. — June 25.— The hotels in the 
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western fegion of New York State are on a large scale and 
very good ; but only one basin, one tumbler, and one basin- 
stand are allowed for two persons. On representing civilly, 
however, our British habits, we were always indulged with 
duplicates. The meals are served Avith amazing despatch. 
We were generally first and last at table, yet only fifteen 
minutes, by my watch, elapsed between our sitting down 
and rising up. Within that time 150 persons had crammed 
down a breakfast. " You Europeans," said an American, 
" eat as if you actually enjoyed your food ! " " Assuredly 
, we do ; and you Americans will never escape from dyspepsia 
and headache until you also learn to enjoy your meals." 

Buffalo. — June 26. — The village of Buffalo was burned 
to the ground by the English in 1814. It is now a town of 
20,000 inhabitants, and carries on an extensive trade as the 
eastern port on Lake Erie. Here the New York and Erie 
Canal has its terminus. The streets are wide, the houses 
substantial, and the stores numerous, of vast extent, and 
stocked with almost every useful and ornamental article 
produced by Europe and America. 

The newspapers reported the " Lake craft '' in the f ollow* 
ing terms : — " There were in harbour this morning nineteen 
steam-boats, two ships, one barque, seven brigs, and sixty- 
one schooners: in all, ninety sail. Among these is not 
included the Julia Palmevy now being converted into a 
steamer. Of the steam-boats, about one-half are under- 
going repairs or being re-painted, preparatory to commencing 
the fall campaign — the others are taking their regular 
turn in the line. The sail craft are all, or nearly all, loading 
or unloading, and present a lively appearance." 

We counted seven large steam-boats on the wharf, all 
announced as ready to sail, and containing excellent ac- 
commodation for passengers. They have public cabins and 
private state-rooms, and, from their large size, promise to 
be comfortable vessels. One of the three-masted ships 
was announced as belonging to the ^'Millwaukie and 
Chicago Line," indicating that she is one of a number of 
regular traders. I have already mentioned that it has been 
found necessary to enlarge the Erie Canal. It will be made 
from sixty to seventy feet wide, and seven feet deep, and 
liave double sets of locks. We may safely anticipate, from 
the vast extent of country with which it communicates by 
means of the lakes, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
the population increases, that at no great distance of time 
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. til these enlarged dimensions will be too small, and that 

'ill eniplojonent will be found for the railroads also in the 

* "aiisportation of goods. Buffalo is probably destined to 

' f^come a city of several hundred thousand inhabitants ! 

) a spectator on the shore of Lake Erie, everything 

^"senibles an ocean prospect. The eye is arrested by the 

iiiti where the horizon meets the water; and a few hours* 

viil must carry the navigator far out of sight of land. 

The St. Lawrence. — Oswego, June 28. — The steam-boat 
was large and had excellent accommodations. We sailed 
lII night, and at 7 a.m. touched at the American town 
nf Oswego, on the right bank of Lake Ontario. It lies at 
; he mouth of the Oswego River ; and Ave were told that here 
Mr. VanBuren, the present President of the United States, 
iiiid the foundation of his fortune by a speculation in lots. 
' l.e purchased 600 acres of land at $6 or $7 an acre ; af ter- 
\\ ards sold part of it for $70,000 ; and keeps the remainder, 
Nvliich is regarded as very valuable. The opening of the 
V )swego Canal, which branches off from the Erie Canal, and 
the consequent rise of the town, have caused this great 
advance in value. He has also obtained several liberal 
^Tants from the United States Government to improve 
its harbour. It now appears to be a flourishing place. 

At 2 P.M. we arrived at Elingston, Upper Canada. The 
St. Lawrence commences here. When we were at Niagara 
Falls, General Scott mentioned to us that a plot was 
suspected to be hatching by the disaffected Canadians and 
their American allies to bum the British steam-boats on the 
St. Lawrence; that he had communicated all the informa- 
tion he possessed on the subject to the British officers, and 
had also instructed the American officers to observe the 
strictest watch to defeat the scheme. 

At Kingston we entered another steam-boat, and soon saw 
that General Scott's information was acted on. We were 
boarded by a British sergeant and corporal, and a party of 
soldiers. The sergeant mustered them on the deck, gave 
the words " Shoulder arms ! " " Open pans !" and then went 
along the line and examined every Iock and Hint, to see that 
It was fit for service. The arms were then piled on deck, 
and we commenced our voyage. The river is here ten miles 
broad, strewed with a thousand islands, varying from a foot 
square to many hundreds of acres in extent, all covered 
with bushes or timber. The evening was fine, and the scene 
was highly picturesque as we glided among them. Their 
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grouping and forms presented a new picture every five 
minutes, and all graceml and rich. 

At sunset the sergeant again mustered his men, and placed 
three sentinels: one near the paddle-box on the American 
side, one in the stern on the same side, and one in the bow 
of the boat. It was moonlight. We approached a large 
barge lyin§ at anchor close to the shore. "What boat, 
a-hoy? cried the soldier on the bow. No answer. We 
approached close to her. She was a lumber-boat, with 
nobody on board. We passed Ogdensburg on the American, 
and Prescott on the British side, and I saw the windmill 
which a short time before had been the scene of an attack. 

Puseyism in New Yovk^.-^Avguft 15. — ^The New York 
Review is the org^an of the Episcopalians of that city, and 
it follows closely in the footsteps of the Church of England. 
The nineteenth number contains a long and elaborate 
defence of the Oxford "Tracts for the Times," "On Baptism," 
" The Holy Communion," " Who has authority to administer 
the Sacraments ?" " The kind of prayers that may be offered 
for the dead," and ** The authority of tradition as a guide 
in religious faith and practice." The reviewer defends the 
tracts in all points except with re^rd to prayers for the 
dead. The perusal of this discjuisition is like reading a 
collection of treatises of the Middle Ages, written by the 
schoolmen. The views which it defends are sadly out of 

f)lace in the United States. The Review itself is fruitlessly 
abouring to introduce into America the sentiments and 
ideas which the progress of knowledge is expelling from 
Great Britain. 

In an article in the same number on Thomas Carlyle's 
" History of the French Revolution " (which it commends), 
the reviewer observes that "we see among all (Americans) 
of every political creed, and every religious faith, a dis- 
position to bring the universe of thought, sentiment, and 
feeling to the touchstone of the understanding. We are 
sadly afraid of mysteries.'* ..." The higher powers shrink 
and wither in the shallow soil of man's wisdom and 
the philosophy of the understanding." " The land in which 
the mass rules is not the free land; that is the home 
of freedom where the truth rules."* . . . "The French 

* This obviously means — ^where the the logical opinions of the 
reviewer rule. The remarks in the text remind me of an argument 
stated by one of the Established clergymen of Glasgow at a Church 
extension meeting. It was the duty, he said, of the civil magistrate 
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Revolution wrote upon our earth, in letters of blood and 
fire, that as it is with the individual, so is it with the 
nation : that to trust in the wisdom oi man, to rely upon 
the understanding of man, to leave the myst-erious and cling 
to the intelligible only, to give up faith and confide in sight 
only, to substitute the love of nappiness for the sense of 
duty, and the equality of the whole for the Christian 
brotnerhood of the whole— is to take the sure way to crime 
and disappointment, and slavery and self-reproach." 

The French Revolution taught a lesson the very opposite 
of that which is here ascribed to it. For centuries before, 
that event the Roman Catholic clergj had fed the minds 
of the common people of France with "mysteries," and 
taught them to ^ve up the '^ wisdom of man,' and to cling 
to the unintelligible. The people under their guidance had 
carefully shunned " the philosophy of the understanding," 
and yielded in all things to their priests. It is true that 
before the Revolution the philosophers 'of France had 
thrown oif this yoke ; but the people at large had not done 
so. That event found them still in the profound ignorance 
into which they had been allowed by the clergy to fall; 
and what were the consequences) It was not the eman- 
cipated philosophers who perpetrated the horrors of that 
tragedy, out the common people : the rude, ignorant, un- 
iustructed mass ; the men who, with their ancestors, had for 
centuries been left to the sole guidance of the priests, and 
who by them, for their own ease and aggrandisement, 
had been kept in grovelling ignorance and disgraceful 
superstition. 

The reviewer observes : " We (the American people) are 
not safe from those causes which we suppose to nave given 
its dreadful character to the French Revolution." **This 
cause was the want of reverence. In feudal times reverence 
was universal, except, perhaps, among a few of the best 
informed. As the world has grown older, the veneration 
for things formerly venerated has disappeared, because too 
often acquaintance has proved them to be undeserving; 
and, while the old objects have ceased to be venerated, new 
objects, deserving reverence, have not been brought before 

to endow the true religion. *' It is asked, how is he to know which 
is the true religion? I answer, we are the teachers of the truth." 
The sentiment was addressed to his own flock, who loudly applauded 
this clear and satisfactory solution of the difficulty! The partisans of 
every sect would have done the same. 
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us." These are sensible remarks; but who would have 
expected to see a writer who could state tbem so clearly 
proposing Puseyism as a new object deserving to be 
venerated ? 

" In addition to this/' he continues, " the success which 
attended analysis and logic, as applied to matter, and manv 
old prejudices and habits, has given us an undue faith 
in these processes ; and men incline to trust and rely u^n 
no truths save those reached through logic and analysis." 
This remark is not equally sound with that which preceded 
it Correctly stated, the proposition should stand thus : 
Men decline to receive any doctrine as truth which directly 
contradicts logic and analysis; and hence they reject 
Puseyism and its consequences. 

The reviewer proceeds : " In the United States all favours 
the growth of confidence in the intelligible only : of reliance 
upon the tangible, the useful, the comprehensible. Efforts 
have been made from time to time to introduce among us 
more faith and reverence, and, if we are not mistaken, 
there is reason to think there is a philosophy now in 
progress that will help to sustain these efforts; but as 
yet the favourers of reverence are few and scattered, 
separated by religious, or political, or social differences — 
and the want oi respect and veneration presents daily 
greater and greater oangers. Children do not reverence 
their parents, chiefly because these parents reverence nothing 
themselves. How can a father hope to be respected who 
never expresseSj by word or act, respect for his fellow-men 
or his Maker 1 Independence is, in our land, mistaken for 
freedom.'* He accuses Jefferson of having been tinctured 
with French principles, and concludes thus : " We do 
think our country, then, in danger of becoming irreverent, 
irreligious, and sensual, rather than spiritual." 

The facts here stated, in regard to the present condition 
of the American mind, are to a considerable extent true; 
but the remedy proposed of introducing Puseyism and the 
" mysterious " is preposterous. By tracing the cause of the 
evil we may arrive at a more rational perception of a 
remedy. The following views are offered with all deference 
to the reviewer's opinions. 

At the time of the American Revolution, the Federal 
leaders were men of great talent, honour, and integrity; 
but they had been educated in the monarchical prin- 
ciples of England. The people, even after they became 
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republicans, continued to feel that respect for wealth and 
rank which their English training had impressed upon 
their minds, and they allowed the 1 ederalists to rule. The 
Federalists, following the example of the aristocracy and 
the clergy in England, did nothing to raise the character 
and intelligence oi the people. In the progress of time this 

generation died out, and a new generation appeared. They 
iscovered their own power, and made efforts to wield it, 
and finally triumphed in the election of Jefferson to the 
presidential chair. 

While these events were taking place, neither the new 
leaders of the people nor the defeated Federalists made 
any adequate efforts to raise the standard of public intel- 
ligence. They neither educated the people intellectually, nor 
trained them morally, but left them to their own efforts, 
and to those of the clergy. After the peace of 1815, the 
Federalist party was entirely ruined. They descended from 
their high pretensions, yielded up much of their leaven of 
aristocracy, and amalgamated with the best of the Re- 

Sublicans, and then took the name of Whigs ; but still they 
id nothing effectual to educate the people. 

After a few years, the wilder democrats, who had been 
extinguished by this coalition, had the sagacity to discover 
that the people might be flattered and seduced away from 
the Whigs, and they came forth with democratical doctrines 
as far below the amalgamated Whig creed as this creed had 
been below the Federal. They tnumphed in the election 
of Greneral Jackson, and they still continue to hold power. 
The very foundation of their victory was the want of 
reverence in the people for old names, old doctrines, and 
old measures; but will Puseyism bring them back to 
venerate these? Assuredly not. The error committed has 
been in following, for too long a period, the pernicious 
example of the Church and aristocracy of England — that of 
neglecting to prepare the minds of the people by education 
for wielding with success the vast power which the American 
institutions have committed to their hands. 

It is true that the education of the people is noto attract- 
ing serious attention ; but it is only recently that this has 
been the case. The active generation at present on the 
stage is greatly under-educated in reference to their political 
powers and their duties, and fiftv years from the present 
time must elapse before the real effects of the American in- 
stitutions can be fairly judged of by their influence on an 
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instracted ^enei'ation. Even at this dayy-notwithstanding all 
past experience, the conviction is not general among the 
Whig party that their only chance of retaining ^ovfQV {iox 
they may gain it by accident for a time) lies in raising the 
mental condition of the people up to that degree of in- 
telligence which will enable tnem to understand the moral 
and political principles on which the welfare of nations is 
founded, and m training them to act in accordance with 
these. 

It is true that even the purely selfish among the rich have 
discovered that they are in the hands of the masses, whose 
ignorance and excitability alarm them. They are, therefore, 
at last seriously desirous to educate them for self-preserva- 
tion, if from no higher motive ; just as they would desire to 
pare the claws of a wild beast that had unfortunately got 
into the drawing-room, and could not be expelled— but do 
not many of them still linger over the condition of European 
society with regret, and lament in their hearts that the 
people are their masters, and that they cannot do without 
them ? 

So far from the attempt being successful to bring back 
the people to reverence the mere wealth of the rich, or to 
invest the clergy with a mysterious sanctity, it will now 
only excite ridicule. The rich and the clergy must bring 
their own maxims and pretensions "to the touchstone of 
the understanding"; they must abandon "the mysterious'' in 
so far as it relates to the affairs of this world, and attend to 
that " wisdom " which God has impressed on the material 
and moral world. 

It has been my humble endeavour, in " The Constitution 
of Man," in my " Moral Philosophy," and in my Lectures, 
to convince the people that there are not two "wisdoms" 
relative to this world, human and divine, but one wisdom, 
which is altogether of God— which is written in the frame- 
work of the external universe, and in our own bodies and 
minds, as well as in the Bible ; and that unless they study 
this wisdom, and act according to it, they cannot prosper in 
this life. Their present want of reverence may be traced to 
their deficiency m intellectual education and moral train- 
ing. The present generation scarcely knows any wisdom 
superior to its own ; but the wisdom of God, when properly 
taught to them, will render them at once reverential and 
independent. 

The impediments in the way of extending a sound ancl 
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truly valuable education to the people of America are very- 
great. The first step towards accomplishing this end must 
be to institute normal schools for the instruction of the 
teachers, not only in the proper subjects to be taught, but 
in the best modes of teaching. The assertion that this is 
necessary is resented by nine out of every ten of the 
actual teachers as a personal insult ; and they find it no 
difficult matter to induce the parents of the children lo 
participate in their feelings. Ag;ain, many authors and 
publishers are interested in the existing school-books ; and 
to say that some of them are ill-adapted for instruction is 
to affect the interests of their owners, and to render these 
individuals secret or declared enemies. There are numerous 
zealous, vigilant, and influential clergymen, each advocating 
peculiar sectarian views of Christianity ; and to expound a 
principle in mental philosophy or morals which threatens, 
even m the most remote degree, to clash with their par- 
ticular interpretations of Scripture excites their alarm 
and rouses their hostility. 

These various interests send forth under- currents of dis- 
content, which wait only the occasion of some tangible act 
on the part of the friends of education that may be plausi- 
bly condemned or successfully misrepresented, when they 
immediately combine and form a powerful stream of public 
opposition to the best efforts of the true friends of tbe 
people. The only means of removing all these obstacles is 
the steadfast address of information and reason to the 
people, in a spirit which will bear in meekness a thousand 
disappointments, and still persevere in the faith of ultimate 
success. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Church of Scotland and lEidJiOBtion.— August 23. 
—la Great Britain the cause of Education has still greater 
obstacles to contend with. The Edinburgh newspapers 
contain a report of a meeting held in the Assembly Booms 
of that city on the 8th of July, at which the subject of 
national education was discussed. The company were 
admitted by tickets, and the Rev. Dr. Muirwas called to 
the chair. The ** Central Society " for promoting education 
(which advocates a national system of education universally 
applicable by avoiding sectarian teaching), and the Evidence 
of Mr. James Simpson on that subject, given before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, were severely 
commented on. 

Dr. Muir is reported to have said that "what excited 
alarm in his mind, on the present occasion, was the remark- 
able coincidence that had taken place between the opinions 
of these philosophical educationists and the projects of edu- 
cation which had been issued by the Government." Mr. 
Balfour, the minister of Colinton, moved the first resolution, 
" to the effect that the education of youth ought to be vested 
in the ministers of the Established Church," which Avas 
seconded by Mr. Johnston. Mr. John Wood, of the Sessional 
School, moved a resolution expressing thanks to God for 
the "parochial school system, superintended by the parochial 
minister, and in which the Bible was received as the basis 
of all instruction." He declared his dissent from Mr. 
Simpson's views of education, and commented in severe 
terms on the monstrous conseauences to which this would 
lead. Mr. Swinton, of Inverleith Row, moved that an 
address be presented to her Majesty, and that petitions " be 
fcient to both Houses of Parliament, deprecating the proposed 
measure" of Government to establish an educational system 
open to all sects. These resolutions were adopted. 

1 introduce this subject to my American readers as a 
practical example of the nature and mode of action of an 
Established (church. It is a single sect, endowed by the 
Government, and placed in jjossession of ecclesiastical power 
extending over the whole kingdom, and professing articles 
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of belief sanctioned by Act of Parliament It is chained in 
its position by its legal fetters. Theology may gather new 
lights from science, from profounder erudition in the 
clergy, or from increasing civilisation in the people ; but 
the law-enacted creed cannot admit one ray of light into its 
dogmas. 

When the clergy of an Established Church see the public 
mind advancing in knowledge, and in the practice of the 
Christian virtues of mutual forbearance, justice, and benevo- 
lence, they take alarm for the safety of their own preten- 
sions to supremacy. They discover that, if the people 
should be educated in useful knowledge, and induced to 
practise that precept of Christianity which teaches us to 
" love our neighbours as ourselves," their exclusive dominion 
would be wrested from them ; and they therefore leave no 
effort untried to secure to themselves the education and 
training of the young, with a view to bind them to their 
chariot wheels through life. 

Since the Eeformation, the Church has had the charge of 
the education of the people both in England and in Scotland. 
On the 6th of July, 1839, the Marquis of Lansdowne, in 
the House of Lords, presented a graphic picture of the 
success with which the Church has discharged this duty in 
England. In Kent, said he, the maniac Thorn had induced 
the people to receive him as one of the Messrs. Kothschild, 
the rich bankers ; as the King of Jerusalem ; as the Earl 
of Devon ; and lately in the sacred character of the Saviour 
of mankind ; " and in each of these characters he was 
implicitly believed, and blindly followed, by the greater 
proportion of the whole population of three or four parishes. 

"In two or three instances the most infatuated of his 
followers were the very masters and mistresses of the 
village schools ! Kent was not singular in its ignorance. 
He believed that in his own immediate neighbourhood, in 
the west of England, it would only require the appearance 
of another Thorn to give rise to a similar exhibition of 
fanaticism." 

If the common people had been invested with any degree 
of political power, or had enjoyed any legal and constitu- 
tional means by which they could have brought the evils of 
their ignorance to bear on the enjoyments of the aristocracy 
and the clergy, would they have been allowed to fall into 
such a state or mental degradation ? No. At present, they 
have no way of making this ignorance influence the comforts 
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of the rich except by open violations of the law, such as 
burning corn-stacks and other property. The chartists have 
lately destroyed houses and snops in Birmingham to the 
value of £14,640 sterling. For these offences they are im- 
prisoned, banished, or executed ; meanwhile, the clergy 
and aristocracy continue to oppose the only practicable 
scheme of averting such catastrophes — that of universal 
education. 

In the United States, the ignorance of the masses operates 
through the medium of the ballot-box, and it is filling 
the wealthy with so much terror for their own safety that 
they are as ardently desirous to educate the people as the 
majority of the English peers and clergy are to prevent the 
accomplishment of such an object. 

Can the Church of England, then, be safely trusted with 
the education of the masses in future? Two reasons 
forbid it. Isf, Two-fifths of the people are dissenters, 
and the nation includes the whole ; and 2ndly, the spirit 
of the Church of England is avowedly conservative of all 
corporate and social privileges, and it is therefore hostile to 
the elevation of the masses into that condition of intelligence 
and morality which would render them fit to send re- 
presentatives of their own feelings and interests into the 
legislative assemblies of the country, and thereby to destroy 
all unjust advantages, enioyed exclusively by particular 
classes. No body of men should be entrusted with national 
education who do not conscientiously desire to advance 
both the mental and the physical condition of the people, 
without regard to the consequences of their improvement 
on the privileges of those who are now their superiors. An 
enlightened and moral people Avill grant justice to all, and 
no class has any title to more. 

In Scotland, the clergy have as little reason to boast of 
their success in national education. Their folds also in- 
clude only three-fifths of the population, and they have 
therefore no right to direct the education of the whole. 
Besides, it is confessed by themselves that they shamefully 
neglected both the spiritual and the temporal education 
of the people during seventy years of the last century; 
and Dr. Chalmers lately proclaimed that the large towns 
in particular of Scotland are overrun by ** unexcavated 
heathens." 

Dr. Spurzheim, when he last visited Scotland, remarked 
that the Scotch appeared to him to be the most priest-ridden 
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nation in Europe ; Spain and Portugal not excepted. After 
having seen otner countries, I can understand the force of 
this observation. One of the disadvantages of Scotland is 
her remote situation, and the consequent limited intercourse 
of the majority of her people with foreign nations. She has 
grown up as a little world within herself. She tries her 
Church, her clergy, her schools, her opinions in general, by 
no standard but her own cherished prepossessions 5 and she 
finds them perfect. In Protestant Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States the darker features of Calvinism are 
softening. Scotland clings to them all ; and with perfect 
self-complacency charges these other nations with ** back- 
sliding '' from the truth. 

That is precisely what the Spaniards and the Portuguese 
have long done in regard to their opinions, under the 
guidance of their priests. The clergy and political partisans 
in Scotland take advantage of this tendency to self-admira- 
tion, and by assuring the people that they are the most 
orthodox Christians in the world, they rivet the chains of 
bigotry and intolerance round the necks of the enthralled 
listeners by their own hands. 

In the United States, the system of education which has 
called forth the petition from the Church party in Edin- 
burgh to the Queen has been in actual operation, and with 
the best effect, for years. The State provides for cdl the 
people secular education and instruction in those moral 
departments of Christianity in which all sects are agreed, 
and it leaves to parents ana pastors of every sect the duty 
of indoctrinating the young in their own peculiar tenets. 
The State recognises no sect as wiser, or better, or sounder 
than the others, but leaves the people to judge of their 
merits, and to support them according to the dictates of 
their own consciences and understandings. 

The consequences are — extremely little religious animo- 
sity ; churches supported by voluntary zeal so numerous 
that in New England, and in the cities generally over the 
Union, there is one for every thousand inhabitants ; and a 
clergy so industrious that a large proportion of them 
actually sacrifice their health, and some tneir lives, in the 
discharge of their duties. The churches^ moreover, are far 
more handsome, more comfortable in their accommodations, 
and much better filled than those of the Establishment in 
Scotland. Meanwhile, the whole country is actively engaged 
in the work of education. It is no wonder, then, that the 
K 2 
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people of the United States look with astonishment at the 
proceedings of onr Established clergy in regard to 
education, and that thej; sympathise with the working 
classes, when they complain of " the great opposition given 
to a grant of £30,000 for the education of the poor, in 
contrast with the little opposition to a grant of £70,000 
for building a riding-house for the Queen. * 

Whig Caucus Meeting. — November 10. — This is 
Sunday, and in the evening I attended a great Caucus 
meeting of the Whig party, held in Faneuil Hall. It was 
called by public advertisements and placards, to-morrow 
being election-day for the great officers of State. No one 
could give me any reasonable explanation of the origin of 
the word Cavcus, which is applied to political meetings. It 
is an unmeaning-looking vocable to a stranger^ and, as used, 
it seems to imply a general in contra-distinction to a ward 
meeting of a political party. I was tempted to invent an 
etymology for it, and to suppose it to be derived from the 
Latin ccRcuSy blind, because the people have at some period 
been viewed as giving themselves up at these meetings 
blindly to the guidance of their political leaders. 

The Sunday terminates at sunset, and the Caucus met at 
7 P.M. The hall was densely crowded, and probably between 
two and three thousand persons were present. The youth- 
fulness of the assembly was very striking. Without pre- 
tending to accuracy, I guessed the ages as follows : Five 
per cent, of the whole appeared to be boys under fourteen 
years of age ; sixty per cent, young men between fourteen 
and twenty-eight ; nfteen per cent, between twenty-eight 
and forty ; fifteen per cent, between forty and fifty j and 
five per cent, above fifty. 

The staple of the orations was praise of "oZc? Massa- 
chusetts," of " our ancient and beloved Commonwealth " ; 
prayers that she might be preserved from bowing the knee 
to Martin Van Buren; denunciations of the Democrats, 
termed also the Locofocos, and of specie and the Treasury 
and Sub-Treasury Bills; and praises of paper currency, 
the "credit system," the Whigs, and Whiggery. The 
appeals which produced the loudest acclamations were those 
which embodied a warlike figure or a witty and degrading 
representation of the Democrats. 

" To-morrow," said one speaker, " old Massachusetts will 

• Address by the General Convention of the "Working Classes to the 
Middle Classes. 
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go to the poll like old Ironsides (the pet name of one of 
their frigates) to battle. She moved so calmly onward, and 
so silent were her crew, that the enemy expected her to 
strike without a contest ; but when old Ironsides came up, 
yard-arm to yard-arm, every spirit flashed with energy and 
ardour ; she sent from all her decks and tops such a storm 
of hail and thunder that no sound could be heard except 
that of her ow^n mighty voice; when she held her arm, 
universal silence reigned; her prostrate enemy floated 
beside her, sailless, mastless, and helmless : a pitiable wreck 
at the mercy of the waves. So shall old Massachusetts 
make the Locofocos float on the waters of the State to- 
morrow at sun-down." This burst of eloquence called forth 
loud, long, and unanimous thunders of applause. 

There was no discussion of principle in the speeches ; 
no statement of facts : in short, very little intellectual sub- 
stance of any kind. The object of them clearly was, not to 
operate on the understanding, for the whole audience was 
of one mind, but to produce exdtemenby with a view to rouse 
up the voters to go to the poll next day. Contemplated in 
this light, and seeing that the speeches were addressed to 
a young and essentially an unintellectual audience, they 
certainly had the merit of being well adapted to accomplish 
the end for which they were delivered. 

I was much struck with the circumstance that the people 
must have remarkably few real grievances in any degree 
chargeable against the Government when the opposition 
orators are able to muster only such slender materials for 
assailing them. The statement by one of them that the 
Sub- Treasury Bill would lead to a monarchy was loudly 
applauded ! One of the speakers compared the Democratic 
candidates to Milton's devils, and introduced Milton's verses 
descriptive of them, which ne and his audience applied to 
particular "Locofocos**; but, from my not knowing the 
persons alluded to, the effect was lost on me. The personal 
appearance of the individuals who composed the assembly 
was highly respectable, and their conduct completely 
orderly. 

Our own political meetings are often meagre enough in 
their array of facts, principles, and solid arguments ; but 
most of them are superior to tnis display — probably owing 
to the circumstance that we have more real grievances to 
complain of. When mere excitement is the object with 
us, we are not inferior to the Americans in the powers of 
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declamation and abase ; and to satisfy my American readers 
on this jwint, as well as to maintain my own character for 
impartiality between the two nations, I shall treat them 
with the report of a speech delivered just about the same 
time with the foregoing addresses by Mr. Bradshaw, the 
Conservative M.P. for the city of Canterbury. It is as 
follows : — 

" The Queen thinks that if the inonarchy lasts her time it is enough ; 
but the people of England will never consent that the Crown should 
be degraded and debcwed for the inglorious ease of any created being. 
(Tremendous cheers.) We have not forgotten the forced abdication 
of the second James, nor are we ignorant that the title to the throne of 
these reahns is that derived from a Protestant princess. Look at the 
appointments that these men and women have latel]f[ made. There is 
not one of them that is not a direct insult to the nation. (Loud cries 
of Hear, hear.) See the Irish Fapists preferred to place, to power, 
and to patronage. I shall take leave, on thus refemng to them, to 
contrast tlie solemn oath sworn by her Majes^ at her coronation with 
her subsequent acquiescence in these acts. (Cheers.) This oath is the 
compact made between the Sovereign and me people ; its obligations 
are mutuaL (Hear.) I will now read it to you ; and be you judges 
whether or no the^ have been truly fulfilled. Here are tne late ap- 
pointments of Papist councillors. I take them together, and thus I 
cast them from me with disgust and indignation. (Cheers.) The 
Prime Minister tells us with rare effrontery that it is his duty to eet 
support wherever he can. Nothing is too low or too foul for his 
purpose. The stews of the Tower Mamlets and the hogs of Ireland are 
ransacked for recruits (lond laughter) ; and thus he crawls on, having 
cast behind him everjr feeling of honour and high principle. (Loud 
cheers.) But his mmistry, nis sheet anchor, is tne bcMiy of Lnsh 
Papists and Bapparees whom the priests return to the House of 
Commons. (Great applause.) These are the men who represent the 
bigoted savages, hardly more civilised than the natives of New 
Zealand, but animated with a fierce, undying hatred of England. 
(Hear.) I repeat, then, deliberately, that the Fapists of Ireland, 
priest and layman, peer and peasant, are alike our enemies— Bhsti& are 
they in blood, language, and reli^on. (Loud cheers.) Their hatred of 
this country is as imdisguised as it is inextinguishable, and they have 
become only more rampant and hostile by the concessions so unwisely- 
made to them. Yet on these men are bestowed the countenance and 
support of the Queen of Protestant England. But, alas ! her Majesty 
is Queen only of a faction, and is as much of a partisan as the Lord 
Chancellor himseli. But shall we quail at this impending danger, and 
meanly submit without a struggle ? No ; we will present the same 
bold front as our fathers did of old (great aj)plause), and GK>d defend 
the right. (Reiterated applause.) JFe will resist to the death ill 
government and unjustly usurped authority. (Loud cheers.) We 
will no longer submit to be governed bt/ a profligate court. (Applause.) 
It is in your hands, my friends, it is in the hands of the people of 
England, that her destinies are placed for good or for evu. Upon 
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you, then, be the responsibiUt]^. You have the power, see that you 
make a worthy nse of it ; but if you will not be true to yourselves, 
dare not ever again to invoke the sacred name of libertv, and renounce 
the proud name of freemen of England/' (Applause.) 

When England can boast of such eloquence from an aristo- 
cratic Conservative, the political orators of the American 
democracy must not suppose that they have improved 
upon the parent nation in the flowers of vituperation and 
incendiarism. 

Endowments for Education.— A Mr. Smithson, of 
London, has left $500,000 to the Government of the United 
States, to be employed in extending the limits of knowledge 
among men, or for some similar purpose ; and a Mr. Lowell 
has lately left a large sum to the city of Boston for pro- 
viding gratuitous lectures to the people. It is questionable 
how far legacies for these purposes do good. It is in vain 
to expect that the general education of the people can be 
accomplished by means of legacies. They need mstruction 
from competent lecturers, and they will never obtain these 
until they consent to pay them. Legacies induce the people 
to think that they should not compensate lecturers by 
themselves paying for instruction ; and while this idea 
prevails, a body of professional lecturers can never be found. 

Gifts of money to provide lecture-rooms and apparatus 
may be extremely useful, because these will furnish the 
physical accommodations for lecturing, and will enable the 
lecturers to lower their terms ; but the remuneration for the 
instruction given should be contributed by the people them- 
selves. Legacies to endow lecturers on education, whose 
business it should be to act as missionaries to rouse the 
people to do their own duty, may also, in the present state 
of human knowledge, be beneficial. No part of the Smith- 
son Fund is to be applied to ordinary teaching, but all is 
to be dedicated to institutions of a scientific character, 
calculated to extend the boundaries of knowledge. 

A Scottish Sacrament. — December 1. — Burns, in his 
"Holy Fair," has rendered a Scottish sacrament in the 
country famous in all parts of the world where his dialect is 
understood ; but I was struck with the description of the 
same solemnity in a city, given by an American gentleman 
of serious habits and a cultivated mind, who had visited 
Edinburgh about thirty years ago. The subject was intro- 
duced by his asking me whether the same state of things 
continued to exist which he witnessed at that time. I asked 
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him what he particularly alluded to, wheu he gave me the 
following picture of his impressions : 

He happened to be in Edinburgh in the week of the 
sacrament, and was introduced to the Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
long since deceased. The solemnity of the Thursday's 
fast-day, the long and serious discourse delivered on the 
Saturday, the extreme solemnity of the Sunday's dispensa- 
tion of the bread and wine, and the deep impressiveness of 
the Monday's prayers and preaching, appeared to him more 
than reverential ; they were awful. His mind was de- 

Eressed by the terrible images and sentiments which had 
een constantly brought before it during these days. The 
clergymen also who officiated, as well as the congregation 
who listened, seemed to him to be broken down under a 
sense of guilt and apprehension of punishment. 

He was invited to dine on the Monday, after the close of 
the exercises, with Dr. Campbell and his brother clergymen 
who had assisted him on the occasion. He at first shrank from 
accepting the invitation. He conceived that the evening 
would be passed in practically carrying out the awful admo- 
nitions of the previous days, and that every man would be 
found searching deeper and deeper into his own heart, 
drawing forth another and yet another sin, and casting it 
from him. As, however, he had received so much kind- 
ness from the reverend doctor who gave the invitation, he 
considered it his duty to accept it. 

He entered the house with the most solemn feelings, and 
prepared his mind to meet his friends in harmony with the 
spirit which he believed to pervade them. He was surprised 
to see a bright and benignant smile on Dr. Campbell's 
countenance, and was speedily introduced to the late Rev, 
Dr. Ireland and a whole circle of other doctors in divinity. 
They all looked differently from what he had expected. 
They seemed to be happy, smiling, and good-natured. 
Dinner was served, the cloth withdrawn, and the servants 
left the room, when forthwith there broke forth bursts of 
merriment, droll stories, an universal hilarity that ap- 
peared to nim like the opening of the clouds and the sudden 
gleam of sunbeams after the awful darkness of a thunder 
tempest. 

The bottles circulated freely, first port and sherry, and 
by-and-by a call was made for the " mountain dew." This 
was compounded into " toddy," and the mirth grew more 
vivacious ; the stories deepened in a certain kind of 
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interest ; the confines of good and evil seemed constantly 
threatening to intenningle ; and only at a pretty advanced 
hour in the evening did this joyous and jovial party 
separate. 

He was then young, and unused to the ways of the 
world, but he had often reflected on the subject since. He 
had come to the conclusion that in the one scene the 
ministers were acting in their professional, and in the other 
in their natural, capacities ; and he did not think the less of 
the Scottish clergy from his having been perinitted by this 
incident to see them in their natural condition. He had 
been brought up in different views of Christianity himself, 
but he rejoiced to see that the austere doctrines of their 
church had left their social qualities unblighted and unim- 
paired ; and that they were amiable, cheerful, kind-hearted, 
and sensible men. 

I told my friend that no very marked change had taken 
place in these particulars in modern times. The Scottish 
clergy regard the " Monday's dinner *' after the sacrament 
as the only remnant of the " carnival " that is left to them, 
and they think it no sin to enjoy it as such.* 

* Since my return to Scotland, I have been assured by a friend who 
has frequently attended these " Monday dinners *' in Edinburgh, that 
within the last ten or fifteen years a most decided improvement has, 
in some quarters, taken place. The description in the text wm 
accurate at its own date, and my Scottish readers will judge how far 
it continues generally to be so. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BELIGIOUS FBEEDOM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 31. — ^No circumstance presents a more interest- 
ing subject of reflection and inquiry than the change 
which has taken place in religious opinion in some parts 
of Switzerland, in Protestant Germany, and in Massa- 
chusetts since the Eeformation. Geneva was then the 
stronghold of Calvinism, and now it is, to a great extent. 
Unitarian ; and for a long {)eriod, Massachusetts was one of 
the most orthodox States in the Union, while now it is 
celebrated for its liberal religious opinions. Originally, 
also, a tax for the support of religion was levied in this 
State ; now this is abrogated, and the voluntary system is 
adoijted in its stead. I have endeavoured to learn some 
particulars of the latter change. 

For many years after the colonisation of Massachusetts 
nearly the whole population were rigid Calvinists, and none 
but members of the church were freemen, or entitled to 
vote in the election of civil officers. As, however, nearly the 
whole settlers were of one faith, this scarcely operated as anj 
restriction on civil liberty. At first the parishes were terri- 
torial, the ministers were chosen by the members of the 
church, they were ordained by an ecclesiastical council, and, 
without any special legislative enactment on the subject, 
they were understood to be settled during life and good 
behaviour, ad vitam aut cvlpam. 

In 1654 authority was given to the county-court to assess 
upon all the inhabitants living within the parish a proper 
sum for the support of their minister. This law was re- 
enacted in 1669. For nearly two centuries no exemptions 
were admitted, except in tne case of the Quakers. After 
Massachusetts ceased to be an English colony, she framed a 
constitution for herself ; but still the old system prevailed. 
Some years later, however, a relaxation took place, and it 
was enacted that if any individual conscientiously dissented 
from the Protestant Calvinistic faith of the parish minister, 
and actually attended on the services of another pastor, he 
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should still pay the tax in support of religion, but that his 
own minister should be entitled to draw the amount from 
the public treasury. Afterwards, the dissenter was allowed 
to pay his tax directly to his own minister, the law having 
provided a process by which he could "sign off" from the 
minister of the parish, and attach himself to any other ; 
but until about the year 1830 every man was compelled by 
law to pav tax to some religious society.^ 

Since that date, certain amendments in the constitution 
of the State have been adopted by the people, in virtue of 
which every man is left free to support religious worship 
anywhere or nowhere, at his option. This has entirely 
altered th6 relation between the people and the clergy. 
The latter are now dependent entirely on their flocks for 
support, as much so as a lawyer on his clients or a physician 
on nis patients. The number of churches has since in- 
creased, the attendance on them is greater ; and I was 
assured that the sums now paid voluntarily in support of 
religion very considerably exceed the highest amount of the 
compulsory assessments. 

These changes did not take place without severe contests. 
In 1641 the power of electing church oflScers, comprehending 
the minister, was vested %n tlie church. By this coloniS 
statute the right of ordaining the minister was also given 
to the church, which enjoyed likewise the power of admitting, 
recommending, dismissing, and expelling, or otherwise dis- 
posing, of its own members upon due cause, " according to 
the rules of the Word." In 1668 it was thought necessary 
to enact again that the church §hould elect her own ofiicers ; 
and in this statute the term church is defined to mean those 
who are in full communion only. The " teaching officer " of 
the church is also declared to be synonymous with the 
" minister of the whole people." 

This statute farther provided that no inhabitant of any 
town should challenge a right unto, or act in, the calling 
or election of such officer or minister until he be in full 
communion, upon the penalty of being accounted a dis- 
turber of peace and order ; and he is ordered to be punished 
by the court of the shire, either by admonition, security for 
good behaviour, fine, or imprisonment, according to the 
quality or degree of the offence. 

In the 4th of William and Mary, an Act was passed by 
the Legislature, vesting the appointment of ministers in 
the inhabitants of the town, and providing that if they 
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neglected to exercise this right for six months, the court 
should provide a minister, and cause him to be settled 
within tne town. This statute confirmed the other privi- 
leges of the church. In the same year another statute was 
passed, vesting the power of choosing the minister in the 
major part of the inhabitants of the town, but restricting 
them in the choice to a person of " good conversation, able, 
learned, and orthodox." 

In another statute it is declared that, upon farther con- 
sideration, the method here proposed for the choice of a 
minister has, in divers towns, been found impracticable, 
and it is abrogated. By section 9th of this last statute, the 
power of election is restored to the church, on the condition 
that " the 'major part of such inhabitants as do there usually 
attend on the public worship of God, and are by law duly 
qualified for voting in town affairs," concur. It is also 
enacted that all the inhabitants should be liable for the 
minister's support. 

In two years the svstem was again changed ; for it was 
enacted that when the church should make choice of a 
minister, if the town did not concur, the church might call 
in a council of the "elders and messengers" of three or 
fi.ve neighbouring churches, to which council the power 
was given of examining and deciding upon the question 
between the town and the church, and if they approved of 
the choice of the church, the minister might be settled, 
notwithstanding the non-concurrence of the town. 

No other law was passed upon the subject during the 
continuance of the Provincial Government, The "con- 
stitution" of 1780, and a statute passed in 1800, vested 
the right of election of the minister in the majority of ike 
parish. 

From these several colonial and provincial regulations, 
the efforts of the churches to obtain, preserve, and, when 
lost, to recover their power in the choice of ministers, is 
abundantly obvious. The circumstances which led to the 
final overthrow of this power were the following: — A 
church was defined by law to consist of those individuals 
only who were in full communion ; and the clergy early 
discovered that, by adopting stringent rules relative to 
communion, they might concentrate the electors into a 
small, body, and exercise considerable influence over them. 

They accordinely did so. Every candidate for admission 
to the table of the Lord, before being admitted, was called 
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on to satisfy the church not only in regard to the soundness 
of his doctrinal belief, but of the fact that he had experi- 
enced a change of heart. In proportion as liberal opinions 
increased, the communion-table was more and more strictly 
fenced, until, in the progress of time, ** the church " — that is 
to say, the persons in full communion — became a mere 
fraction of tne inhabitants of the parish. But the con- 
stitution of 1780 and ^ the statute of 1800 vested the 
election of the minister in the " majority of the parish." 

In the parish of Dedham the church became vacant ; a 
majority of the inhabitants elected Mr. Lamson, a Unitarian, 
as their minister ; the majority of the communicants, who 
were rigidly orthodox^ refused to acknowledge him. After 
a minister is chosen, it is the custom to call in an ecclesi- 
astical council, composed of the neighbouring ministers, 
to "ordain" him in his office. The majority of the in- 
habitants called in a council of clergymen of their own 
opinions, who proceeded in due form to "ordain" Mr. 
Lamson. The majority of the communicants, ' however, 
refused to concur in the invitation to this council, and 
maintained that without their consent it was void, and 
the " ordination " null ; and their deacons insisted on 
retaining the property of the church. 

Mr. Lamson and the majority of the inhabitants pro- 
ceeded to elect church officers, who although, like tneir 
minister, rejected by the majority of the "communicants," 
brought an action of replevin in the Supreme Court against 
the orthodox deacons, " for the recovery of sundry bonds 
and other securities for the payment of money, together 
with the records and documents of the church aforesaid." 

The orthodox party, among other points, pleaded that 
"ordination" was indispensable to the settlement of a 
minister of the Gospel, agreeably to the usages and practice 
of the Congregational churches in the State, and that 
Mr. Lamson was not "ordained" by a council chosen by 
the church. If this plea had been sustained, it would 
have given the church at least a veto on the minister chosen 
by the inhabitants, but the Supreme Court decided against 
it. The report of the decision mentions, that — 

"The first minister of Salem was set apart by the lay brethren, 
accident having prevented the clergy who were expected from attend- 
ing ; and thou^, after they arrived, they participated in the ceremony 
by giving the right hand of fellowship, this act was not an essential 
part of ordination. We consider, tiien, the non- concurrence of the 
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church in the choice of the minister, and in the invitation to the 
ordaining council, as in no degree impairing the constitutional right 
of the parish. Tliat council might have refused to proceed, but the 
parish could not by that have been deprived of their minister. It 
was right and proper, as they could not proceed according to ancient 
usage, because of the dissent of the church, to approach as near to 
it as possible, by calling a respectable council, and having their 
sanction in the ordination. And it was certainly wise in that council, 
finding that the points of disagreement were such as would be likely 
to cause a permanent separation, to yield to the wishes of the parish, 
and give uieir sanction to proceedings which were justified by the 
constitution and the laws of the land. They ordained him over the 
parish only ; but, by virtue of that act, founded upon the choice of 
tiie people, he became not only the minister of the parish, but of the 
church stUl remaining there, notwithstanding the secession of a 
majority of the members.^ Mr. Lamson thus became the lawful 
minister of the first parish in Dedham, and of the church subsisting 
therein ; and he had a right to call church meetings, and do all other 
acts pertaining to a settled and ordained minister of the GrospeL The 
church had a right to choose deacons, finding that the former deacons 
had abdicated meir office ; and thus no legal objection is found to 
exist against their right to maintain this action.'' The court fonnd 
the new deacons entitled to the propcrtv of the church. — Eliphalet 
Baker and another versus Samuel Fates, Norfolk October Term, 1820, 
Tyng^a Reports, Vol. xvi., p. 488. 

While the practice prevailed of supporting the clergy 
by a tax raised on all the inhabitants, and of electing 
them by the votes of the communicants only, the result 
was that, under pretence of purifying the communioa- 
roll, they surrounded the table of the Lord with their own 
adherents, and with amiable but weak-minded persons ; 
the first attached to them by deep devotional feelings, and 
the latter prepared submissively to adopt whatever they 
suggested ; while they alienated the strong-minded, en- 
lightened, and independent members of the parish by 
their wide departures from charity, peacefulness, and 
common sense. 

The Calvinistic churches all over the State became a 
kind of close corporation ; united by one common interest^ 
and standing in opposition to those who refused to bow 
the neck to their yok& The "communicants'* were so 
thoroughly disciplined, that the election of ministers, 
although ostensibly belonging to them, was, de factOy 
effected by the clergy ; because, when a minister died, 
the orthodox brethren whom he had called in to assist 
him in his ministrations recommended a successor to him, 
when dead, and, as a general rule, the communicants 
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?iously gave effect to their suggestion. Under this system, 
Jnitarianism and other forms of dissent from the ancient 
Calvinistic faith multiplied and flourished abundantly, 
until, as in the case of Dedham, the "church" and its 
communicants became a mere fraction of; the people, 
and often also the slenderest in point of influence and 
intelligence in the parish. 

After the law was altered, and the ministers were 
rendered wholly dependent, not on the communicants, 
but on the people, the conduct of the Calvinistic clergy 
underwent a renjarkable change. They found themselves 
dethroned from their ecclesiastical dominion, and, instead 
of directing all their measures to the sustenance of their 
own power, under the guise of guarding the purity of the 
communion-table, they threw themselves unreservedly on 
the affections and intelligence of their whole flocks, and 
became more diligent, more practical, more rational, and 
far less arrogant and exclusive. 

The consequence was that the process of dissent and 
Unitarianism received a check. At this moment, from the 
best information which I can obtain, Unitarianism is either 
not at all, or only very slowly, progressive in Massachusetts. 
Many persons assure me that there has been even a reaction 
in favour of Calvinism. Calvinism, however, is no longer 
presented in its ultra forms, and is itself undergoing modifi- 
cations. All pretensions on the part of the clergy to a 
spiritual dominion, independent at once of the civil power 
and of the people, are completely laid aside. 

These facts are instructive to the people of other coun- 
tries. In Scotland, the clergy of the Established Church 
are labouring to bring matters into the condition from 
which the people of Massachusetts, after long and painful 
struggles, have only recently escaped. In Scotland, the 
law endows a minister for every parish out of the tithes 
or teinds payable from the lands lying within its boun- 
daries. The right of nominating ministers is a privilege 
belonging in some instances to the Crown, in others to 
one or more private individuals, who are styled the patrons 
of the parish. 

The restrictions on the patron's right of nomination are 
twofold. He must choose a person previously licensed as 
a preacher by a church court of the establishment : and, 
after the presentation^ the nominee must apply to a cnurch 
court to " ordain " him in his oflSce. Betore this court 
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every objection to his character, doctrines, or competency 
may be stated either by the people of the parish or by the 
members of the court themselves ; and, on cause shown, 
he may be rejected. 

A few years ago, however, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland passed a law authorising the male 
heads of families on the "communion-roll" of the parish 
to exercise a veto on the patron's nomination, vntkout 
sJuming any cause; and they instructed the territorial 
church courts, or presbyteries, to refuse "ordination" to 
every nominee who did not obtain the concurrence of a 
majority of these " communicants." Certain nominees who 
were "vetoed" under this law brought actions into the 
Supreme Civil Court to have it found and declared that 
they had right to the emoluments of the parish, notwith- 
standing the veto and the refusal of the presbytery to in- 
duct them into the pastoral charge ; and the civil court, and 
also the House of Peers on appeal, sustained their claim. 

The General Assembly next proceeded to deprive of their 
clerical character, and to depose, certain ministers who had 
acted in obedience to the civil court, and who were pre- 
pared to receive one of these nominees in defiance of the 
veto. The civil court has threatened to enforce obedience 
to the civil law ; and in this state the dispute at present 
stands. 

The clergy, meanwhile, are preparing to change their 
ground. They are now agitating for the entire abolition 
of patronage, and for the passing of a law to enable the 
church — in other words, " the communicants " — to choose all 
the church officers. The parallel between Massachusetts 
and Scotland, in regard to this matter, is wonderfully 
complete. In Scotland, since the project of placing either 
a veto, or the power of election, in tne hands of the com- 
municants was started, the clergy have manifested great 
zeal in " purifying the communion-roll " ; in other words, 
in doing what their brethren in Massachusetts did, placing 
on the roll their own staunch adherents, and such other 
persons as will be most easily led by their advice. They 
also are evidently becoming more Calvinistic in their 
preaching, more lofty in their pretensions to independent 
power, and they openly advocate the principle of setting 
the civil law at defiance where it threatens to abridge 
their ecclesiastical authority. 

The public mind in Scotland is scarcely awake to the 
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most important principle involved in this struggla It is 
the same as that which was implicated in tne contest 
between the Calvinistic clergy and the people in Massa- 
chusetts — religious freedom. The question to be deter- 
mined in Scotland is, Whether the nation gave the endow- 
ments for the support of the religion of the people, or for the 
maintenance of the tenets of a sect. If the former was the 
object in view, then it is absurd to give either a right of 
veto or of election to the ** communicants." The "com- 
municants" necessarily represent only the sect to which 
they belong, and, according to the experience of other 
countries, tney may be converted into puppets, by pulling 
the strings of whicn the clergy of that sect will elect them- 
selves to office, and claim to be the spiritual lords of the 
whole community. 

The efforts of the clergy will then be directed to managing 
the *' communicants " ; the more seriously inclined, and less 
vigorously minded of every parish will be sought out, to sit 
at the communion-table, and in doctrine and practice the 
clergv will address themselves to the task of commanding 
and leading this portion of their flocks ; while, by their 
pretensions to universal and independent ecclesiastical 
power, and their aberrations from common sense, they will 
oppose the advance of knowledge and of liberal education ; 
ana finally, after having alienated the minds of the en- 
lightened and independent members of the community, 
they will accomplish their own downfall, and religious 
freedom will be established. 

If the endowments were provided to support the religion 
of the people, then the election of the ministers in Scotland, 
as in Massachusetts, should be given to the inhabitants of 
the parish. This would at least Qn'sox^ progress in religious 
opinions : for if the people of any parish came to entertain 
views different from those of the present predominant sect, 
they would enjoy the power of electing a pastor capable of 
edifying their own minds. 

In short, in my humble opinion, religion will never 
flourish in its full vigour in Scotland until the example of 
Massachusetts be entirely followed out, and all endowments 
be abrogated. But if the majority of the people desire an 
Endowed Church, they will do well to profit by the example 
now set before them, and to avoid giving the clergy of the 
sect which they choose to endow the power of self-election 
through the machinery of the communicants; for such a 
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measure will destroy the usefulness of the clergy, forge 
chains of intolerance and bigotry for the public neck, and 
erect a barrier of the most formidable description to the 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation. 

While I was engaged in this inquiry into the history of 
religious liberty in Massachusetts, I placed several Edin- 
burgh newspapers, containing "non-intrusion" speeches 
and debates, into the hands of several intelligent friends 
who had furnished me with information. In returning 
them, after penisaL they made some remarks which are 
worth recording. One phrase that frequently occurred in 
the addresses of the established clergy attracted particular 
attention : it was the assertion that " Jesus Christ is the 
sole head of our Church." "We are contending for the 
crown rights of the Redeemer." 

One serious gentleman, on reading these expressions, 
said : " This sounds strangely to me. In Massachusetts 
every one of our sects, except the Eoman Catholic, professes 
to have no head except Jesus Christ : that is to say, they 
disown all temporal heads ; but we have no crown m this 
country to assign to the Redeemer, and we do not under- 
stand what a Christian means by the * Redeemer's crown 
rights.' In this country, every one of our sects believes 
itself to be the true interpreter of the Divine mind, as it is 
revealed in the Scriptures ; and in this sense each of them 
regards Jesus as their head, and themselves as His followers ; 
but it would be viewed as unwarrantable presumption if 
each of them were to adduce Him as a guarantee for all its 
opinions and observances, and to ascribe these to Him as His 
honours and privileges. 

"The Unitarians might represent Him, as their bead, 
denying His own Divinity; while the Trinitarians, also 
under His headship, might represent Him as maintaining 
it ; yet we do not see that He is, or can be, the head of the 
Church of Scotland in any other sense than He is the head 
of our independent churches. The phrase seems to me to 
be used merely to operate on the feelings of the multitude ; 
for we all know that Jesus never interferes with the pro- 
ceedings of the clergy; and that under His headship uiey 
pursue whatever measures suit their own interests for the 
time. He was the head of our Calvinistic Church through 
all the struggles of which you have read, yet He never 
appears to have directed its clergy to forego any item of 
power as long as it was possible for them to retain it. 
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" Here we are republicans ; and while we all acknowledge 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as our federal head, we do not 
identify Him with the several acts of our separate church 
governments. We endeavour to discover and practise His 
will • but we do not call our own ecclesiastical powers and 
privileges either His * state rights' or His * crown rights.' 
We claim His protection; but we offer Him nothing in 
return except the homage of our hearts." 

Another individual remarked: "Surely your Scottish 
clergy conceive their own church to be synonymous with 
Christendom. I have always understood Christianity to be 
cosmopolitan in its principles and application. Their 
language may suit themselves and their own flocks; but as 
it is offensive to the common sense of Christians who live 
under different forms of ecclesiastical government, I cannot 
acknowledge it to breathe the genuine spirit of universal 
Christianity." 

I was frequently asked how this great change in the spirit 
of the Scottish clergy, since the days of Kobertson and 
Blair, had arisen. Tne only account of it which T could 
give was one which I had received, a few years ago, from an 
aged friend who was long an " elder" of one of the churches 
in Edinburgh, and who himself had witnessed the alteration. 
Before the breaking out of the French Revolution, said he, 
the Scottish clergy were distinguished for the liberality of 
their religious sentiments, and public rumour mentioned 
the intention of their leaders even to propose a revisal of 
the standards of the church. The men of property, the 
lawyers, and distinguished physicians, in general partook of 
the same spirit, and the people would have followed in their 
train without much hesitation. 

In this state of the public mind, the French Revolution 
broke out; the throne and the altar were .overturned in 
France, and trampled under foot. The Government and the 
owners of property in Great Britain became alarmed at the 
progress of French principles among their own people, and 
combined to resist them. Their great object was to rear 
bulwarks around the throne, for the protection, through it, 
of their private interests; and, viewing the altar as the 
principal pillar of the State, they became zealous supporters 
of religious institutions and observances. They patronised 
the church and courted the clergy. "I then saw/' said the 
elder, "individuals of great political influence in Edinburgh, 
who for many years before had never entered a church door, 
L 2 
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ostentatiously walking up and down the High Street of 
Edinburgh, with Bibles in their hands, to attend public 
worship ; and they did not stop there, but hired evangelical 
tutors for their sons and evangelical governesses for 
their daughters, and used all their influence to induce 
every loyal subject of King George the Third to follow 
their exampla 

** Their efforts were successful ; the same spirit pervaded 
all classes of the community ; a vast zeal was instantEineously 
evoked and put into action, and serious impressions were 
communicated to the young. This ardour originated in 
worldly motives, and its chief object was the securitjr of 
property; but the children knew nothing of the designs 
of their parents : they received the impressions in all 
sincerity, and they now constitute the mass of modern 
society. 

*' I have lived to see some of these political supporters of 
the altar desert its shrines, and return to their nabits of 
religious indifference ; but their children not onljr did not 
fall away from the principles which had been instilled into 
them, but nearly broke the hearts of their parents by 
advancing into wild fanaticism, which the latter never 
contemplated without disgust We are now in the midst of 
the reaction after the irreligious period of the French 
Revolution ; and society must abide the maturity of another 
generation, or probably two, before reason will again 
exert any salutary influence over religious opinion in 
Scotland.'^ 

As the French Revolution had taken place long before I 
was capable of observing public occurrences, I am not able 
to jud^e of the merits of this explanation ; but it bears 
strong indications of truth. One striking circumstance in 
the present contest between the church and the civil power 
in Scotland is that several men of talent, whose duty it was 
to view the question as statesmen^ are found enlisted in the 
cause of the church as mere religious partisans. 

The question, as I have already remarked, involves the 
religious freedom of the country. If the church shall be 
allowed to hold her endowments and make her own 
ecclesiastical laws, independently of the civil courts and 
popular control, and to elect her own ministers and office- 
Dearers by means of the communicants, Scotland will 
speedily be involved in a spiritual despotism which will 
bring back the dark ages, or lead to a new reformation* 
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I have introduced these remarks because no topic is 
more generally interesting in the United States than in- 
formation concerning the condition and progress of re- 
ligious institutions, practices, and opinions in other 
countries.* 

* [The contest between the Scottish Church and the Civil Courts, 
referred to above, ended in the Disruption of 1843, when the **non- 
intrusionists " formed the Free Church of Scotland. The Bystem of 
Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland was abolished by Act of 
Parliament in 1876, when the right of electing the minister of the 
parish was transferred to the " communicants and adherents *' in the 
congregation,— Ed., 1893.] 
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various, and depends for its character much more on the 
natural dispositions of the parents than on any system of 
instruction. In general, the parents are in easy circum- 
stances, are happily matched, are good-natured, active, and 
fru^l ; and these qualities insensibly cultivate similar dis- 
positions in the young ; but there are, of course, numerous 
exceptions : and education has not advanced so far among 
the masses as to render domestic training systematic. 
Every family has its own manners, maxims, and modes of 
treatment. 

Speaking generally, the faculties of the child are allowed 
free scope in the family circle, without sufficient enforce- 
ment of self-denial, or of the subordination of the lower to 
the higher powers. The first useful lesson to a child is 
that of self-restraint, or of foregoing a present enjoyment at 
the call of duty, or for the sake of a higher, although more 
distant, good. Many American children appear to be in- 
dulged in their appetites and desires, and to be too little 
restrained in the manifestation of their propensities. 

Egotism, or the idea that the world is made for each of 
them, and that other persons must stand aside to allow 
them scope, is a feature not uncommonly recognised. The 
consideration of the manner in which their sentiments and 
modes of action will affect other individuals possessing well- 
regulated and well-cultivated minds is not adequately 
brought home to them. In short, the active manifestation 
of the moral sentiments in refined habits, in pure and ele- 
vated desires, and in disinterested goodness, is not aimed at 
systematically as an object in domestic training. I speak 
of the masses composing the nation, and not of the children 
of well-educated and refined individuals. 

In intellectual cultivation, domestic education is still 
more defective, because in the masses the parents themselves 
are very imperfectly instructed. 

On the whole, therefore, the domestic training and in- 
struction appear to me to be imperfect viewed in relation 
to the objects of enlarging the minds sphere of action, 
of conferring on it the power of self-restraint, and also 
the ability to discover and successfully to pursue its own 
permanent welfare. 

Common - Sohool Education. — 2ndly, From the 
various remarks which have already been presented in 
these pa^es, the reader will be prepared to draw the in- 
ference tHat, viewed in relation to the three objects before 
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mentioned, the common-school education in the United 
States is also imperfect ; I should say very imperfect. The 
things taught (cniefly reading, writing, and arithmetic) are 
not in themselves education. If sedulously and wisely 
applied, they may enable the individual to obtain know- 
ledge ; but the common schools stop short of supplying it. 
They even communicate very imperfectly the art of acquir- 
ing it, for some of the teachers are themselves ill qualified ; 
their modes of teaching are defective, and the attendance 
of the children at school is brief and irregular. 

The addition of a library to each district school was dic- 
tated by a perception of the magnitude and importance of 
the deficiency in this department. It appears to me that 
besides great improvements in existing schools, still higher 
seminaries are wanted, in which the elements of natural, 
moral, and political science, with their applications to the 
purposes of individual and social enjoyment, may be taught 
to the whole people. 

One, and probably the most important, element in an 
education calculated to fit an individual for becoming an 
accomplished member of the American democracy is train- 
ing the faculties to their proper modes of action. This can 
be accomplished only by calling them all into activity, and 
by communicating to the higher powers the knowledge and 
habit of governing the lower. Mere intellectual instruction 
is not sufficient for this purpose ; the propensities and the 
sentiments must be trained in the field of life. 

This end will be best accomplished by communicating to 
children the knowledge of their own faculties, and of their 
spheres of use and abuse, by placing them in circumstances 
in which these may be called into action, and by super- 
intending that action in such a manner as to cultivate the 
powers of rapid judgment and steady self-control. 

The playground is an important field for conducting 
this branch of education. The principles and practice of 
it are explained in the works of Wilderspin and Stow. 
This department of education is in a very humble con- 
dition in the United States; and jret to them it is all- 
important. Every one of their citizens wields political 
and judicial power ; he is at once the subject of the law 
and its pillar ; he elects his own judges, magistrates, and 
rulers, and it is his duty to obey them. 

If ever knowledge of what is right, self-control to pursue 
it, and high moral resolve to sacrifice every motive of 
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self-interest and individual ambition to the dictates of 
benevolence and justice, were needed in any people, they 
are needed in the citizens of the United States. A well- 
instructed citizen wiU consider the influence of any law on 
the general welfare before he consents to its enactment, 
and a well-trained citizen will not only obey that law when 
enacted, but lend his whole moral and physical energies, if 
necessaiy, to enforce its observance by all, until repealed by 
constitutional authority. 

An Hi-instructed citizen will clamour for the enactment 
of any law which promises to relieve him from an indi- 
vidual inconvenience, or to confer on him an individual 
advantage, without much consideration concerning its 
general effects ; and an ill-trained citizen will seek to subject 
the magistrates, judges, and the law to his own control, 
that he may bend them in subserviency to his interest, his 
ambition, or his inclinations from day to day, as these arise 
and take different directions. The ill-trained citizen takes 
counsel of his self-will ; and self-will, uninstructed and 
untrained to the guidance of moral principle, leads to 
destruction. 

Lecturing to the people in lyceums is extensively prac- 
tised in the United States, and as a mode of public instruc- 
tion it is well calculated to advance their intelli^nce ; but 
hitherto, owin^ to the defects of their education in the 
primary schools, it has not yielded half its advantagea 
As formerly mentioned, the lectures delivered in lyceums 
are generally of a miscellaneous character, developing no 
subject systematically, and sacrificing profound interest to 
variety and temporary excitement ; yet no other lectures 
would attract persons of mature age, whose minds had not 
been opened up, in their elementarjr education, to the value 
of scientific knowledge. If the simpler elements of the 
natural sciences were taught in childhood, the mind, when 
it expanded into vigour, would long for fuller developments 
of their principles, and the lectures in the lyceums might 
then assume a high character of usefulness. 

If the object of education, then, be to communicate 
knowledge by which the sphere of the mind's action 
may be enlarged — to train each individual to self-control 
ana the love of good — and to enable each, by these means 
combined, to |)ursue successfully his own welfare, the 
educational institutions of the United States appear to me 
to be generally defective. 
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Beli||ious Instruction. — ^dly. The objects of religious 
instruction are twofold: First, To obtain salvation in a 
future life ; and secondly, To conduce to practical virtue 
in this world. I regard the first as belonging to the sphere 
of theology, and as beyond the jurisdiction equalljr of the 
philosopher and of the civil ^magistrate. By the principles 
consecrated at the Reformation each individual has the ex- 
clusive right of judging on this subject for himself, and for 
those whose souls Providence has entrusted to his care. 

I merely remark that I perceive great diflferences existing 
in the opinions of American sects regarding, first, the 
extent of the danger to which the human soul is exposed in 
a future life^ and secondly, the means by which this danger 
may be avoided ; but that each sect exhibits a means of 
salvation which it considers commensurate with its own 
ideas of the danger. All profess to found their belief on a 
sound interpretation of Scripture; and as only the Great 
Judge of all can decide wnich has reached the largest 
portion of truth, we may hope that they may all prove 
essentially successful in accomplishing this important end. 
Instruction in the nature and extent of the danger, and in 
the nature and use of the means to avert it, constitutes a 
large portion of the religious education communicated to the 
young. 

The clergy of the various sects appeared to me to be most 
assiduous in the discharge of this dutvj and from the 
extensive attendance on religious worship exhibited in 
every part of the Union which I have visited, their teaching 
appears to have excited that deep interest in the subiecfc 
which is the only legitimate proof, in this world, of their 
success. The grand motive of the clergy of all sects is, no 
doubt, the love of souls ; but there is a secondary considera- 
tion, which is, probably, not without some effect in securing 
their exertions : namely^ the knowledge that the acceptance 
of their peculiar doctrines regarding salvation is the tie 
which binds the people to their ministrations^ and that the 
more successfully they impress a firm conviction of their 
views on their flocks, the more secure do they feel in 
obtaining the means of their own subsistence, and the 
prreater also are their power and influence over their people. 
This branch of religious instruction, therefore, appears to be 
in a salutary and satisfactory condition in the United 
States. 

But religious instructors teach also the morality and 
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religion which ought to regulate human conduct in this 
world. In the great outlines of secular duty, all the 
Christian sects are agreed * and the clergy of all sects teach 
them to their flocks. In the course of my attendance in the 
churches of the United States, I could not, however, avoid 
making two remarks on this subject : first, that in propor- 
tion as the tenets of any sect represented the dangers of 
eternal perdition to be great and imminent, and the means 
of salvation to be difficult, the clergy of that sect taught 
their own doctrinal views on these points more zealously 
and more extensively, and the practical duties of Chris- 
tianity relatively less frequently; and vice versa: secondly, 
that the teachmg of practical duties was in the vast 
majority of churches exceedingly general, rarely descending 
to specific instructions regarding the proper line of con- 
duct to be pursued in the most momentous and difficult 
departments of life. 

This defect attaches to nearly all Christian churches, and 
appears to me to account for the rapid oblivion that over- 
takes sermons. If I were to draw a comparison in this 
particular, I should say that the practical affairs of life are 
more extensively introduced into the pulpits of the United 
States than into those of Scotland. Still, in this respect 
religious teaching is generally defective ; and I lament that 
it is so, because when the Creator introduced into the world 
a system of causation, in virtue of which, when circum- 
stances are the same, one event follows another in invariable 
succession ; and when He bestowed on man faculties of 
observation and reflection, rendering him capable of observ- 
ing circumstances, and tmcing the connection between 
causes and effects. He imposed on him the duty of observing^ 
reflecting, and acting on system ; and the moral world forms 
no exception to this rule. 

If the constitution of the world, mental and physical, be 
systematic, and if causation run tnrough every department 
of it, then, while man acts without sufficient knowledge of, 
or reference to, the system of causes in the midst of which 
he exists : while he acts impulsively and blindly from the 
mere dictates of his inclinations, and upon superficial, 
limited, and inaccurate views of the qualities and adapta- 
tions of things which surround him, and which really de- 
termine his happiness or his misery, he does not rise to 
his proper rank as a rational being. When God framed 
him ana the external world on these principles, He clearly 
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conferred on him the rational character, and it is man's 
duty to conform to it 

If this view be sound, every element of external nature, 
and every organ and function of the human mind and body 
which are capable, when properly used, of promoting human 
happiness, and when abused, of leading to misery, is a Divine 
institution presented to man for his study, and as a guide 
to his practical conduct. The pulpit, in my opinion, will 
never discharge its duty to mankind until it shall become 
the expositor also of "these doings of the Lord," and shall 
inculcate the observance of them under the sanction of 
religion. 

The pulpit thus employed would contribute more effec- 
tually than it now does towards enlarging the sphere of 
the mind's action — presenting motives to self-control, and 
directing each individual to pursue successfully his real 
welfare both for this world and the next. Sermons of this 
nature would also add greatly to the utility of the lyceums ; 
because the people, finding the elements of natural know- 
ledge invested with a religious interest, would apply them- 
selves with more earnestness and patience to extend their 
studies under the guidance of scientific teachers. 

Profesaional Callings.— 4<A/y. The great majority of 
the people of the United States are engaged in arts, manu- 
factures, commerce, navigation, agriculture, divinity, Jaw. 
and medicine ; and their pursuits are therefore useful, ana 
productive of enjoyment. As the paths of industry are 
rarely obstructed by bad laws or artificial obstacles, 
American civilisation, in this department, will bear a 
favourable comparison with that of the most advanced 
nations. These avocations, however, do not fully develop 
the highest faculties of the mind. They call the intellect 
into activity, but many of them do not necessarily direct it 
to moral objects. Thejr are deserving of all praise as 
important elements of civilisation— indeed, as necessary to 
the very foundations of it •. but in order to exhibit the 
** internal nature of man with lustre and grandeur" higher 
pursuits must be added to and mingled with them. The 
schools, the colleges, and the pulpit must supply the lustre 
and grandeur in which the avocations of common life are 
necessarily defective. 

Great improvements in professional attainments remain 
to be made in the United States. American divines are 
not in general so learned as those of England, but they 
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aftpear to* be more practical ; while the professions of law 
and medicine in the mral districts, comprising nineteen- 
twentieths of the whole United States, stand in need of 
large accessions of knowledge to bring them to a par with 
the same professions in the enlightened countries of Europe. 
The improTed education whidi I have suggested would 
raider the practice of the professions in some degree a 
scientific or philosophical pursuit, in which each individual 
would endeavour, in his vocation, to observe the laws which 
the Creator has established as essential to success, and the 
calm calculations of reason would, to some extent, regulate 
the impulsive and empirical movements which have hitherto 
been frau^t with so much suffering to the people. 

Political Iiistitiitioiis. — bthly. The American De- 
daiation of Independence announces that ''all men are 
created ec^ual" : a proposition which, however liable to be 
disputed m some respects, has (leaving out of view the 
African race) been practically adopted as the fundamental 
principle of all the institutions and legislation of the United 
States. It is the most powerful maxim for developing the 
individual, in all lus faculties and functions^ that nas ever 
been promulgated, and it has certainly produced great 
results. 

It is probably the first abstract proposition that is clothed 
with an intelligible meaning in tne mind of the American 
child, and it influences his conduct through life. It sends 
forth the young citizen full of confidence in himself, un- 
trammellea by authority, unawed by recognised superiority 
in others, and assured of a fair field for every exertion. 
When he attains to the a^ of twenty-one years, the institu- 
tions of his country provide him with the following arenas 
of political influence and exertion : — 

Max^, town is to a certain extent and for certain purposes 
a body corporate. "The citizens of the several towns 
qualified to vote for elective officers annually assemble and 
hold town meetings; and, when so assembled, they have 
power, not only to elect town-officers, but also to determine 
what number of assessors, constables, and pound-masters 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year; to direct the com-, 
mencement or defence of suits and controversies in which 
the town is involved or interested, and a sum to be raised 
for conducting the same."* The extent of their powers may 

* " Civil Offices and Political Ethics," by B. P. Hurlbut : New York, 
1840, p. 95. 
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be judged of from the officers whom they elect, and who 
are all responsible to theni. I select the State of T^ew York 
as an example ; the constitutions of towns and counties are 
similar in most of the other States. 

The qualifications of a voter are, that he must be a citizen 
of twenty-one years of age ] and that he must have resided 
in the State one year, and m the county where he offers to 
vote for six months before an election. He must vote in 
the town or ward where he resides. The town-officers 
annually chosen are : 

1. *' ^ Supervisory who receives and pays over the principal moneys 
raised by the town for defraying town charges. *' 

2. '* Jl Town-Clerkf who has the custody of all the books, records, 
and papers of the town." 

3. "Assessors, whose chief powers and duties consist in the assess- 
ment and valuation of the real and personal property of the inhabit- 
ants of the town, for the puri)08e of taxation.'' 

4. " The Collector. He receives a tax- list, with a warrant annexed, 
from the board of superiors of the county, and he then proceeds to 
collect the taxes mentioned in the list." 

6. " Ovei-seera of the Foor,^* 

6. " Commissionera of Highways."*^ 

7. " Commissionera of Common Schools.** Of these, there are three 
for each town. They have power to divide the town into a convenient 
number of school districts, and to reg^ate and alter them. They re- 
ceive from the treasurer of the coun^ the monevs apportioned for the 
use of the common schools of their town, and uiey also receive from 
the town collector all moneys raised by the town, and by him 
collected, for the use of schools. These moneys are apportioned by 
the commissioners among the several districts, in proportion to tlie 
number of children in each district, who are above 6 and under 16 
years of age, as the same appears from the last annual reports of the 
trustees of the several districts. They have power to sue for and 
ooUect certain penalties, which are added to the school funds. 

8. " The Inspectors of Common Schools,*^ They examine all persons 
offering themselves as candidates for the office of common-school 
teachers of their town ; also visit once a year, or of tener if necessary, 
aU the common schools of their town ; examine into the state of them, 
the progress of the scholars in learning, and the good order of the 
schools ; and give advice and directions to the trustees and teachers of 
the schools as to their government, and the course of studies to be 
pursued in them. 

9. '* Trustees of School Districts.** Their duties are to call special 
meetings of the cUstricts when necessary, and to make out a ta^-Ust 
for the sums voted to be raised at a dismct meeting, to annex to it a 
warrant of collection, and to deliver it to the district collector. They 
build, hire, purchase, keep in repair, and furnish the school-houses, 
and employ and pay the teachers. 

10. " The Constables.** 
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11.'^ The Toum Sealer, who compares all weights and measuies with 
the standard, and seals them.'' 

12. ^* Overseers of Miff hwai/s,** 

13. "Found-masters.'^ 

14. ''Fence Viewers.'* 

15. '' Commissioners of Exeise^ who grant licences to keepers of 
inns and taverns." 

16. * * Auditors of the Town Accounts,** 

17. ** Commissioners of Deeds, who take proof and acknowledg- 
ment of conveyances of real estate, the discharge of mortgages," 
etc.* 

Some of these officers are not elected directly bv the people, bnt are 
appointed hy persons chosen by them. Thus the Ck)mmissioner8 of 
Deeds are named by the judges of the county courts and the boards 
of supervisors in each counly ; but directly or indirectly the people 
appoint them all. 

'* The next grand political division is the County ; and the officers, 
most of whom are annually elected by the people, are the following : 
Shorijff, Coroners, District Attorney, Judges of the County Courts 
(they are nominated by the Qovemor, with consent of the Senate, 
and hold office for five years). County Clerks, Surrogate, Superintend 
dcnte of the Poor, County Treasurer, Board of Supervisors, Grand 
Jurors, County Sealer, Auctioneers, and Inspectors of Commodities. 

'* The Legislature consists of 32 Senators and 128 Members of 
Assembly, with subordinate officers. The Senators are chosen by the 

Sople and by districts, and their term of office is four years. The 
embers of Assembly are chosen annually by the people. 

" The State, The Executive officers are a Governor, chosen by the 
people at a general election, who holds his office for two years. 
JLieutenant- Governor, appointed as before. A Secretary of State, ap- 
pointed by the Legislature for three years. A Comptroller, appointed 
and holds office as the Secretary. A Treasurer,^ appointed annually 
by the Legislature. An Attorney' General^ appointed for three years 
by the Legislature. A Surveyor- General, the same. A State Frtnter^ 
appointed by and holds his office during the pleasure of the Legis- 
lature. 

" The Judicial and Administrative officers of the State are appointed 
either by the Governor, with consent of the Senate, or by the tJourts. 
The higher judges hold office during good behaviour, or till sixty 
years of age, when they are no longer capable of holding office. The 
Judges of County Courts and other inferior judges hold office for five 
years, Masters and Examiners in Chancery for uiree years. 

" Finally, The United States, The President of the United States is 
chosen by the electors of each State, appointed in such a manner as 
the Legislature of each State directs bv law, and these electors are 
equal in number to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the State is entitled in Congress. He holds office for four 
years, but may be re-elected for a second term of four years. 

*^ The Vice-Fresident is elected in the same manner, and for thQ 
same term. 

••• • 

• Lib. dt., p. ^5 to p. 120. 
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'^ The Legislative Body^ or Congress, consists of a Senate and a 
Souse of Representatives. 

*^ The Senate is composed of two Senators from each State, who are 
chosen by the Legislatures of their respective State, and hold office for 
six years. 

^* The Hottse of Representatives is composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States. At present they 
cannot exceed one for every 47,700 of inhabitants, but tiie ratio is 
changed with every census taken by the United States. 

** The President, or President and Senate, nominate Executive and 
Judicial officers, and also Naval and Military, for the United 
States." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AMERICAN CIVILISATION {continued). 

The fabric of government, described above, appears as a 
miebty school for developing the social nature of man ; 
ana it is a school which Nature approves. The social body 
controls its own destiny, suffers for its own errors, and 
enjoys the benefits of its own wisdom and virtue. It gives 
power to every elector to raise or to depress his own fortunes 
and those of his neighbours ; but he must influence both ; 
he cannot isolate himself from his fellows, and pursue, in 
his electoral capacitv, private ends and individual ad- 
vantages. He must * Love his neighbour as himself " ; for 
his neighbour is his equal, and will not submit to in^justice. 

This form of government calls on individual citizens to 
discharge many public duties, and offers to their ambition 
numerous situations of public honour. It quickly brings 
home to society the experience of the consequences of its 
own actions : if it commit errors, suffering speedily in- 
dicates the necessity for rectifying them 5 if it adopt wise 
laws and pursue salutary measures, it is rewarded with 
certain prosperity; but its influence in developing the 
internal faculties of the mind is the chief object of my 
present remarks. 

On perusing the list of oflScers elected by the American 
citizen, of whose proceedings he is the ultimate judge, we 
discover that there is scarcely an interest relating to human 
nature in this wodd which is not directly or indirectly 
brought before him for consideration, and placed to some 
extent under his control. The institutions appear to me to 
develop the whole faculties of the individual, with little 
modification. He is educated by them in the belief that he 
can control everything but public opinion, and that little 
self-denial is required from him, except in preserving a civil 
bearing in society. 

If, therefore, Nature has bestowed on an American citizen 
a large endowment of the animal organs, with defective 
faculties of reflection and of the moral sentiments, he is 
speedily developed into an audacious and accomplished, 
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rogTie. If to the propensities she has added intellect, but 
has still left the moral faculties deficient, he appears as a 
speculative merchant, an ambitious and unprincipled poli- 
tician, or a dexterous and unconscientious lawyer— in each 
character unscrupulously turning the institutions of his 
country and the good nature of his fellow-citizens to his 
private advantage. If Nature has given the citizen a high 
development of the moral and intellectual faculties, with 
subordinate propensities, the institutions of his country 
unfold the best of human characters. Such an individual 
is a philanthropist, a man of practical sense, of sterling 
honesty, and sturdy independence ; in short, an ornament 
to human nature. I have known many such. 

The American citizen whose mental endowments are 
naturally high, and whose education has been liberal, is 
reared in a noole field. There is no ^lare of aristocracy to 
obscure his moral perceptions and misdirect his ambition. 
There is no Establishea Church to trammel his religious 
sentiments and obstruct his path in following the dictates 
of truth ; there is no servile class to corrupt his selfish 
faculties by obsequiousness and flattery. He is an excellent 
specimen of humanity, enlightened, benevolent, and just, 
and animated by an all-pervading activity. 

There is another class of minds — by far the most common — 
on whom the three orders of faculties, animal, moral, and 
intellectual, are bestowed by Nature in nearly equal pro- 
portions. The American institutions evolve their faculties 
almost in the proportion in which Nature has given them. 
Men of this class are observed to be habitually selfish, yet 
occasionally generous ; frequently cunning, yet often open 
and direct ; at times carried away by passion and prejudice, 
but on other occasions manifesting sound judgment ana 
honesty. 

In short, the grand feature of American society is the 
fulness with which it develops all the faculties of its indi- 
vidual members, without impressing peculiar biases on any 
of them ; and hence its heterogeneous aspect in the eyes of 
foreigners. There is no evil and no good which may not be 
predicated of it with truth. Numerous examples could be 
adduced in support of every picture representing good, 
better, best : bad, worse, worst, in American society. 

Perhaps the reader may suppose that the same may be 
said of society in every country ; but certainly not to the 
same striking extent as in the United States. In Europe 
M 2 
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the different classes are cast in distinct moulds, and some 
of the faculties of the individuals constituting each class 
are suppressed, while others are highly developed, to fit 
them for their conditions. In the United States the indi- 
vidual man stands forth much more as Nature has made 
him, and as freedom and equality have reared him. 

It is this extraordinary activity of all the faculties that 
forms the most striking feature in the people of the United 
States, and it affords the best guarantee that they are 
essentially on the right road to a high civilisation. 

The imperfections discovered by strangers lie not so much 
in the American institutions as m the people. The fierce 
political contests, the sudden elevations ana depressions of 
public affairs, the frequent changes of laws and projects, and 
the want of smoothness and harmony in the action of the 
social machinery^ which have been observed in that country, 
are the natural mdications that the impulsive power that 
is moving, and the intelligence that is directing this vast 
social body, are both operating to a great extent at random ; 
now attaining, and now missing their objects, but ever 
driving onward towards new experiments and evolutions. 

In the exercise of nearly all their high elective, legislative, 
and administrative functions, the people and their rulers 
generally proceed on the mere dictates of common sense ; 
and as Archbishop Whately has well observed, common 
sense is never recognised as a sufficient guide in the 
management of important affairs, except when the indi- 
vidual is ignorant of scientific principles of action. A 
sailor will probably admit that common sense is sufficient 
to enable a man to preach, or to practise medicine, but he 
will deny that it is adequate to the steering of a ship. He 
knows little of the difficulties of preaching and of practising 
the healing art, and therefore he believes that slender 
attainments will suffice for them ; while he is intimately 
acquainted with the perils of navigation, and justly decides 
that scientific knowledge and experience are both indis- 
pensably necessary to render a man an accomplished 
navigator. 

Instinct does not guide man as it does the lower animals ; 
and reason cannot act without extensive knowledge and 
laborious training. The education of the American people 
being still essentially defective in relation to their powers 
and duties, their institutions, when seen in action, do not 
render justice to the wisdom that framed them. A higliey 
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education, disci{)nne in obeying the natural laws under the 
sanction of religion, and practical moral training, appear to 
me to be the remedies for these evils. 

One test of civilisation, both in individuals and in nations, 
is the i)ower of self-command amidst temptations ; and a 
second is the capacity of discovering, and of following out 
through difficulties, the path that leads to ultimate good. 
In regard to the first test, it is a common remark in 
Scotland that the sons of excessively rigid clergymen 
occasionally run into wild immoralities when they are 
emancipated from paternal restraint. The explanation is 
that their own moral and intellectual faculties have never 
been disciplined to resist and to control the solicitations of 
the propensities amidst temptations. The restraining and 
directing power has been external; and good conduct de- 
pended on its presence. No youth is ever safe or well- 
trained unless these powers be internal^ for then only are 
they ever present and ever at their posts. 

The same rule holds good in the case of nations. Before 
the Revolution, the French people were restrained from 
action by priests, police officers, and a numerous soldiery. 
French society then presented fewer mobs, fewer defiances 
of the law, and fewer gigantic frauds, in proportion to the 
population, than American society does at this moment. 
But were the French of those days in a higher state of 
civilisation than the modem Americans? No. Their pro- 
pensities were restrained by external powers, and little 
scope for self-action was permitted to any of their faculties. 
The consequence was, that when the pressure of the 
priests, the police, and the army was removed, and a 
strong impulse was communicated to their minds, the 
propensities blazed forth with frightful energy • there was 
a lack of self-control : all was distraction and anarchy ; 
and Napoleon restored order only by re-applying the 
external restraints. 

The American people live under no external restraints, 
except those established by God and by themselves. Their 
regulating influences are situated in their own minds ; and 
they live, not in a state of apathy, but in one of high ex- 
citement. They contend for gain, for honour, for jwwer, 
and in all their contests, only the law of God, the power of 
conscience, the fear of public opinion, and the laws which 
they themselves have made and which they may abrogate 
at pleasure, repress their ebullitions, and give direction to 
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their efforts. Do the]^ exhibit the wreck of social order^ and 
the degradation of virtue ? No ! The progress of civilisa- 
tion has been steady and rapid. In proportion as the new 
territories have been filled np by a numerous population, 
religion, law, and order have been evolved in them. 

I was told by gentlemen in advanced life that in thoir 
younger days Kentucky was the theatre of fierce duels, 
gouging, murders, and other gross outrages, as the new 
States of the West at present are ; but in our dajr Kentucky 
is comparatively industrious, moral, and civilised. The 
latter fact I verified during my visit to the West in April, 
1840. In the older and Eastern States the supremacy of 
the law, the security of property, and respect for religion 
are unquestionably great. There are exceptions ; but there 
is a constant disposition and a never-ceasing effort to 
prevent the recurrence, and to remove the causes of them. , 

When this state of social affairs is regarded as the result 
oi t\i% free internal action of the mind of the whole people^ 
I recognise the presence of a higher general civilisation in 
the United States than is to be found in any European 
country, except probably Switzerland, which has similar in- 
stitutions. What European monarchy could throw such an 
extent of power into the hands of the whole people as is done 
in the United States, and could afterwards boast of equal 
order, law, and justice ? The oppressed, the injured, the 
ignorant and the untrained masses would, in all probability 
during tne first exercise of their power, rush headlong into 
anarchy. 

The prominence which outrages and frauds assume in 
American societv is the consequence of the impulse given to 
all the faculties by their institutions, and of the comparative 
feebleness of external artificial restraints. As alreaay men- 
tioned, the rogue is developed in all his might and malignity, 
and ms greatness attracts attention ; but the good are 
developed in an equal proportion ; and if they do not 
appear equally conspicuous on the public stage, it is because 
religion and virtue are in their own nature meek, retiring, 
and unostentatious qualities. The first step towards self- 
government is the most difficult ; the Americans have made 
and have partly succeeded in it. Their future progress will 
be less difficult 

Captain Marryat bears testimony to a fact which is at 
once the conseouence and the evidence of this power of 
self-control in the American people in one department of 
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social life. It is so important that, in my opinion, 
even if he had not recorded one other circumstance in 
elucidation of American civilisation, he would have done 
good service to ethical and political science by contributing 
it alone. 

" I do not think," says he, " that Democracy is marked 
upon the features of the lower classes in the United States : 
there is no arrogant bearing in them, as might be supposed 
from the despotism of the majority; on the contrary, I 
should say that their lower ranks are much more civil than 
our own. In his usual demeanour the citizen-born is quiet 
and obli^ng. The insolence you meet with is chiefly from 
the immigrant classes. 

" I have before observed that the Americans are a good- 
tempered people, and to this good temper I ascribe their 
civil bearing. But why are they good-tempered 1 It appears 
to me to he one of the few virtues springing from Democracy, 
When the grades of society are distinct, as they are in the 
older institutions, when difference of rank is acknowledged 
and submitted to without murmur, it is evident that if people 
are obliged to control their tempers in presence oi their 
superiors or equals, they can also jdeld to them with their 
inferiors ; and it is this yielding to our tempers which 
enables them to master us. 

"But, under institutions where all are equal, where no 
one admits the superiority of .another, even if he really be 
so ; where the man with the spade in his hand will beard 
the millionaire, and where you are compelled to submit to 
the caprice and insolence oi a domestic or lose his services, 
it is evident that every man must, from boyhood, have learnea 
to control his temper, as no ebullition will be submitted 
to, or will be un followed by its consequences. I consider 
that it is this habitual control, forced upon the Americans 
by the nature of its institutions, that occasions them to be 
so good-tempered, when not in a state of excitement." 

The facts and the philosophy here are equally sound, ex- 
cept that American-horn "domestics" are trained under the 
same influences with the rest of the community, and, if 
paid at the common rate of labour and justly treated, they. 
as a class, are not insolent and capncious. If artificial 
differences of rank afford temptations to indulge in bad 
temper, they, to that extent, foster unchristian states of 
mind ; while democratic institutions, if they cultivate self- 
restraint, good-nature, and civility, are unquestionably, in 
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so far, the allies of virtue, and tend to cherish Christian 
dispositions. 

With regard to the second test, I cannot bear the same 
testimony in favour of the power of the American people to 
discover and follow forth, tn rough difficulties, the path that 
leads to general prosperity. They greatly need a higher 
intellectual illumination to enable them to do so. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AMERICAN CIVILISATION (contimied). 

It is said that the institutions of the United States 
have produced a frightful result in establishing the tyranny 
of the majority. This subject deserves special and serious 
consideration. 

In all political, legislative, and corporate assemblies, the 
minority must, from the nature of things, yield to the 
majority. The mere fact of the majority in such bodies 
carrying their own measures into effect cannot justly be 
called tyranny. From the way in which the tyranny of the 
majority is generally spoken of, a stranger to the United 
States might be led to suppose that the majority enact laws 
in favour of themselves, to the prejudice of the minority ; 
but this is not the case. Except when legislating for the 
coloured race, the majority uniformly include themselves in 
the laws which they pass ; and if they be guilty of injuring 
the minority, it is only in consequence of an error in 
judgment, which equally affects themselves. 

A few cases, probably, might be discovered in which the 
majority in the Le^slature of a particular State had a 
common interest, which they pursued at the expense of the 
minority. In 1840, for example, the majority of the Le^s- 
lature of New York may reasonably be suspected of having 
been composed of debtors. On the 14th of May in that 
year, they passed an Act, ostensibly to curtail attorneys' 
fees ; but by § 24 they enacted that " writs oi fieri facias may 
be issued, and tested at any time in term or vacation, after 
thirty days from the entry of judgment^ and such writs shall 
be returnable sixty days from the receipt thereof," etc. 
The plain meaning of this provision is that, after the 
creditor has pursued his claim to judgment, he must 
wait thirty days before he can issue execution; in other 
words, that the debtor shall have thirty days to dispose of 
his personal property, and thus enjoy the privilege of de- 
feating the claims of the creditor entirely. But, as the 
legislators are changed very frequently, all statutes which 
are found to favour one class at the expense of another are 
likely to be speedily repealed. 
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Again, cases occasionally occur in which the majoiity 
sacrifice the rights of the few, under the plea of promoting 
the general good ; but unquestionably the tendency of the 
democratic legislatures of the United States is to embody 
justice in their laws. For example, the want of a registry 
of voters is an undoubted defect in the election law of the 
State of New York ; but if such a regulation were proposed 
by the one political party, the other would represent, it as 
'*an abridgment of poi)ular rights,'' and would make 
•* political capital " out of it 

In the city of New York, however, the Democratic party 
had the ascendancy in 1840, while the Whif^ party prevailed 
in the Legislature of the State. The Whigs availed them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the gross frauds 
practised at the New York City election in April, 1839, and 
of their ascendancy in the Legislature, to pass a registry-law 
for that city. They could not have done so for the State, 
because the cry of "popular rights'' would have been 
successfully raised against them. They could lose nothing, 
however, by such a clamour in the city, because it already 
belongecl to their opponents. They, therefore, by establish- 
ing a registry for tne city, did the good that was in their 
Eower; and other occasions may occur in which it wUl 
e possible to extend this law to other places. 

In Great Britain the two Houses of Parliament represent 
at present only the minority of the nation; yet they appear 
to me to exhibit many more examples of tyranny in law- 
making over the unrepresented majority t&an I have been 
able to discover to be perpetrated by the majority over the 
minority in the Legislatures of the United States. A list 
of unjust laws enacted by the majority in the United States 
in order to benefit themselves at the expense of the minority 
(omitting those regarding the African race) would be 
remarkably brief. A similar list of unjust enactments by 
the minority in Great Britain against the majority woulo, 
on the contrary, be extensive. 

But it mav be supposed that the tyranny of the majority 
consists in elevating their own will into supremacy over the 
law; in trampling on it, for instance, in tneir character of 
mobs ; in setting it at nought as jurymen ; or in forcing the 
judges to pervert it, under fear of dismissal from office. 
That examples of such evils do occur it is impossible to 
deny; but they are the results of excitement, which is 
generally both temporary and local ; and there is constantly 
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a reaction in favour of law and order. These are merely 
ebullitions of unguided feeling, and do not assume the 
character of concerted or intentional tyranny of the majority 
over the minority. Indeed, my impression is that they 
are generally perpetrated by the minority^ without the 
approval of the majority ; because, so far as my means of 
ODservation extended, I was led to the conviction that 
a vast majority of the citizens of the United States condemn 
these outrages, although they lack legal force and moral 
courage to prevent them. 

The newly-settled, and therefore semi-barbarous. States 
of the west and the slave States of the south should be 
distinguished from the eastern and more civilised States 
in discussing this question. The former may be compared 
to Ireland in 1824, when an army of 36,000 men was needed 
to preserve the peace, and the latter to Scotland now, 
where 1,500 soldiers suffice. It would lead only to error to 
regard the British Isles as one nation, and to detail Irish 
outrages as examples of the lawlessness of the Scotch ; and 
it is equally fallacious to cite the crimes and horrors of the 
south and west as examples of the influence of democracy 
in the United States. In judging of political institutions, 
we are bound to view them in those circumstances in which 
they have been longest tried, and have had freest scope. 

Assuming, then, for the present, the eastern States as the 
objects of our contemplation, I remark that their mobs 
proceed, in my opinion, from two causes— the constant 
excitement in which the people live, which pervades all 
their facidtiejSy and the want of training a.nd discipline in 
youth. Their outrages are the result of impulse, vivid and 
general, but momentary; and not of deliberate action on 
any principle. One feature, moreover, distinguishes an 
American trom a European mob. The moral and intel- 
lectual faculties are in a higher state of cultivation in the 
former than in the latter: and for this reason the people are 
more susceptible of moral or legal influence, even in their 
highest state of excitement. 

A European mob is like a wild beast, cruel, but cowardly. 
The animal propensities rage with violence^ and completely 
carry captive the moral powers. An American mob, on the 
other hand, if fairly opposed by men of courage in support 
of the law, has so much more of the higher elements of 
mind in its composition, that it may be arrested. 

In Philadelphia, a few years ago, Mr. B. W. Richards, 
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when mayor, mounted his horse^ dashed into the midst of a 
mob, and seized some of the ringleaders, when the other 
guardians of the peace, finding that they were led by a man 
of spirit, acted boldljr, and speedily restored order. This 
act was loudly and universally commended. 

Again,, in 1840, Daniel Neall, an old man, with his wife, 
and some other members of the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia, had gone to visit the members of their society 
in Delaware, and they were assailed by a mob under 
the pretence that they were abolitionists. At night, while 
seated round the fireside of a friend two miles from Smyrna, 
in that State, Mr. Neall " was seized by force, dragged from 
the arms of his affrighted and agonised wife, and compelled 
to walk to that town *to answer for his disorganising 
doctrines.' ... * The mob hurried him off to the place of 
their destination, where they consummated their deed of 
shame by tarring and feathering him, and riding him on a 
rail. After having thus satisfied their fiendish malif^nity, 
they set him loose, and allowed him to join his friends. 
Friend Neall bore the indignity with his accustomed meek- 
ness, offering no resistance, evincing no fear, and manifest- 
ing a spirit which drew even from these fellows evidence 
that they were half ashamed of their conduct. When he 
was set at liberty, he turned to the mob, and, in his gentle 
manner, told them that if anv of them should ever come to 
Philadelphia, and call at his house in Arch Street, he would 
treat them in a manner very different from what they had 
treated him.' " 

This is the account that appeared in the newspapers, and 
the Press poured out the warmest indignation against the 
perpetrators of this crime; but the most characteristic 
part of the occurrence was not published. Mr. Neall was 
altogether innocent of the offence alleged against him, but 
he both professed and acted on the doctrine of non-resistance. 
As he walked along, he spoke calmly, and with great moral 
force and dignity, to his persecutors, and urged on them the 
unchristian nature of their conduct They were shaken, 
and had they not been afraid of the ridicule of their 
associates, they would have liberated him. They merely 
besmeared about six inches square of the back of his coat 
with tar, stuck some feathers on it, lifted him off his feet on 
a rail, carried him a little way, and did him no further 
injury. 

This statement I received from a friend of Mr. Neall, 
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and its truth is unquestionabla While no one can abhor 
these disgraceful outrages more than I do, I am deeply 
impressed, from what I saw of the American people, with 
the conviction that even a moderate exercise of moral and 
physical courage by the well-disposed members of society 
would check their mobs in the bud ; and that individuals 
who should thus discharge their duty to their country would 
not encounter one-half of the danger to their own persons 
from an American that they would do in encountering a 
European mob. There seemed to me to be, in the eastern 
States, an increasing and deepening sense of the disgrace 
which these and similar occurrences bring upon the country, 
and a strong tendency in public opinion to arrest them. 

The tyranny of the majority may be supposed to mean 
merely that in matters of opinion nobody dares to think, or 
at least to avow what he thinks, in opposition to the 
majority; and this is really the only tyranny that exists. 
It is not correctly named, as I shall subsequently show ; 
but, in point of fact, a very great extent of moral cowardice, 
or of fear to maintain the right, in opposition to public 
sentiment, even when it is unquestionably wrong, does 
prevail in the United States. 

Before attempting to give an explanation of this pheno- 
menon, it may be instructive to give a few examples of 
its mode of operation. When the cry for war with England, 
mentioned above, broke forth, the popular excitement was 
so deep and universal, that, with extremely few exceptions, 
the most enlightened patriots who condemned did not dare 
to oppose it, but suffered it first to expend its force in 
the manner already described, and then only ventured, 
cautiously, to offer to the public mind the suggestions of 
prudence and reason. 

Again, in conversing with the friends of education on the 
imperfection of their schools in the department of trainin^^ 
and suggesting the advantages of inviting Mr. Wilderspm 
to come to the eastern cities and show them infant training 
in practice, they acknowledged the defect, expressed them- 
selves convinced of the benefit of a visit from Wilderspin, 
and said that there would be no difficulty in raising by 
subscription the sum of money requisite to try the ex- 
periment ; but one and all added that public opinion would 
not sanction such a step, and that if they ventured on it 
they would do more harm than good to the cause of 
education. 
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Again, when a scheme was hatching in Massachusetts 
to overthrow the Board of Education, there were not a 
few influential persons in different parts of the State who, 
in private, acknowledged themselves to be the friends of 
the Board, and who justly estimated its value, yet who had 
not sufficient moral courage publicly to declare their con- 
victions, and to support.it. I was informed of this fact by 
a gentleman deeply interested in education, resident in 
another State, who travelled through a large portion of 
Massachusetts at the time in question, and who made it an 
object to ascertain the state of opinion on the subject 

Once more, when agitation for the abolition of slavery 
commenced in the New England States, public opinion 
gave up the individuals who favoured it almost to 
martyroom. 

This tyranny of opinion proceeds still further ; it takes 
cognisance of private actions. When walking in the streets 
of a city with a clerical friend, I wore a cloak (a short 
light demi-saison garment, which I had brought from Edin- 
burgh), and which he admired, as suited to the American 
spring and early summer. " Why don't you get one ? " said 
I. " Because," said he, "public opinion would not sanction 
it ; I should be pointed at as the ^Dandy Parson ! ' " Some 
Americans of large fortune who have been much in England, 
and who have adopted the late hours and the style of 
English dinners, are condemned by public opinion as guilty 
of foreign predilections and aiming at aristocracy. 

Public opinion in these, and in many similar instances, 
possesses so much force, that few individuals have courage 
to oppose it. 

In contrast to these instances, I may remark that no man 
is afraid to avow himself to be a Whig or a Democrat, even 
in localities where his opinions may be those of the minority; 
nor to acknowledge himself to be a Calvinist, a Baptist, or 
a Eoman Catholic : because these are powerful sects. In 
short, wherever the individual is backed by an influential 
number of persons holding the same opinions toith himsdf^ 
he is saia It is onljr where one or a few individuals 
venture to oppose a decided public sentiment that the^ are 
in danger. Hence, in cities where there are few Unitarians, 
an individual is afraid to acknowledge himself to belong to 
that sect. 

It is an error, therefore, to speak of the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority of the nation in matters of 
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Opinion ; the tyranny is ratlier that of the public over the 
individual To a private citizen the public is merely those 
who move in his own circle, and who may influence his 
prosperity or his social estimation. 

The question next presents itself — What is the nature of 
the danger which threatens individuals who venture to 
avow opinions generally disapproved of? In the case of 
the politician it is exclusion from office. To become un- 
popular ruins all a man's prospects of rising to distinction 
m the State ; and to every American citizen the career of 
office, from that of constable to that of President of the 
United States, is open. The constable is as deeply in- 
terested about his popularity as the senator who sees the 
presidentship within his grasp. I have read advertisements 
addressed by constables to the electors, soliciting their 
votes, and explaining their own principles and conduct, as 
anxiously as if they had been competing for the office of 
Governor. 

If the reader will cast his eye over the list given above of 
public officers whom the people elect, and will bear in mind 
the frequency of the elections, he will perceive a reason 
why a large portion of the most active and aspiring men of 
every town and county in the Union should live habitually 
under the influence of the desire for popularity. They 
court popular favour as the ladder by which they expect to 
mount to honour and consideration. 

To gain popularity, the public mind must be addressed 
on its most accessible sida I have already described the 
great majority of American voters as young, ardent, im- 
pulsive, active, and practical, but deficient in profound and 
comprenensive views, and also in the capacity of pursuing 
a distant good through temporary obstacles and difficulties. 
I have stated, also, that their education, in relation to their 
powers and duties, is very defective. 

To gain the favour of a people in this condition of mind, 
actual fitness for office, with honesty and independence in 
the discharge of public duty, do not of themselves suffice. 
The candidate must render himself acceptable to the 
electors individually; he must address their predominant 
feelings, enter into their leading aversions and predilections, 
and attach himself warmly to the party or the cause which 
he knows them to regard with the highest favour. He may 
vouch for his own fitness for office, and his own certificate 
will often be received, provided his conduct and principles 
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are approved of in other respects. If he egregiously fail in 
the discharge of his public duties, he will be turned out of 
office at the end of the term for which he was appointed ; 
but the most conscientious and skilful execution of his 
duties will not, in general, secure the endurance of his 
tenure if he publicly advocate unpopular opinions, although 
they are altogether unconnected with his station, or if he 
belong to a party which has lost public favour and been 
displaced from power. 

The best remedy that can be proposed for the evils now 
described, appears to me to consist in a higher education, 
and in a better training of the electors. If they were 
thoroughly instructed in youth concerning the laws which 
regulate the prosperity of nations, in the qualities of 
the human mind, and in the indispensable necessitjr of 
judgment and integrity in public officers to the right 
management of their affairs— higher qualities would be 
required in their public men in order to gain their favour, 
and useful and faithful public servants would be retained 
in possession of their offices, out of respect to their fitness 
alone. 

The idea that it is possible to educate and train a people 
to act in this manner is regarded by many persons as 
altogether visionary and Utopian ; but to deny this is to 
maintain that man is not a rational being. A certain 
advance in the knowledge of his own faculties and of the 
external world, and of their adaptations to each other, was 
necessary before the development of his rational nature 
could fairly commence, and tli*3 knowledge has not yet been 
generally communicated to the young, nor have they been 
trained m accordance with it, in the United States. That, 
in their actual condition, their actions and judgments 
should partake of the character of impulse and direct per- 
ception is inevitable ; but their capacity to advance to a 
higher state of civilisation is not by this circumstance 
necessarily excluded. 

The danger which besets an individual in his private 
capacity^ in consequence of openly advocating unpopular 
opinions, may be best elucidated by referring to the in- 
stances already adduced. If any citizen propose improve- 
ments in education for which the public mind is not 
.prepared, those individuals whose interests or whose pride 
would suffer, or whose habits of thinking and acting 
would be invaded by the change, naturally oppose them. 
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The common schools are placed under the management of 
directors and inspectors, chosen by the people, and the re- 
formers must obtain these offices before they can give 
eflPect to their benevolent desi^s. But the people, being 
ignorant of the nature and utility of the proposed changes, 
are easily operated upon by the insinuations, misrepresenta- 
tions, and declamations of the hostile parties, who are 
scattered everywhere among them, and who by these 
means experience little difficulty in rendering the reformers 
unpopular, and thus preventing their election. 

The gentlemen who told me] that the proposal to invite 
Wilderspin to the United States would retard, instead of 
forwarding, the desired improvements in training, were 
sound in their judgment; because the prejudices of the 
people against foreigners, and their dislike of innovation in 
their school systems, would, while they were ignorant of the 
nature of the proposed improvement, have ensured the exclu- 
sion of its projectors from office, and would have placed its 
opponents in power over the schools. The remedy for this 
evil is gradually to open up the subject to the public mind ir 
lectures and through the rress : or to carry the scheme into 
execution in some private seminary, and then show it to the 
people in action. After they co.nprehend its advantages, 
they will adopt it. 

Accordingly, the project of improvement by training is 
not abandoned by those who perceive its value ; but they 
are proceeding prudently to prepare the people to receive 
and sanction it. So far from this condition of things being 
an unmitigated evil, it is attended with many benefits. It 
leads moral reformers to consider their measures thoroughly, 
and by anticipating opposition, to detect the weak points 
of their schemes. It also imposes on them the necessity of 
addressing the reason and the moral sentiments of the people, 
and of thus aiding in cultivating their rational nature; 
and, in my opinion, the ultimate test of the merits of all 
institutions is the degree in which they promote the 
accomplishment of this end. 

The dangers which individuals incur from braving public 
opinion in their personal habits or pursuits bear a relation 
to two circumstances — the extent of their own dependence 
on that opinion ; and, if they be independent of it, the 
degree of their own sensitiveness to disapprobation. In the 
case of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, the dependence 
of the individual on public opinion is direct and striking, 

N 
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and in most mercantile pursuits, also, opinion may, to a 
considerable extent, influence individual prosperity. 

Besides, the example of bowing to it, set by the aspirants 
after public offices, who are generally the boldest, most= 
active, and influential members of the community, generates 
and cultivates the habit of doing so in those who move in 
a private sphere ; and the habit being once established, 
sensitiveness increases in proportion to its universal preva- 
lence and duration, until at last, in many instances, it 
degenerates into a dread of public disapprobation, so power- 
ful that it paralyses virtue, and deserves no milder epithet 
than that of moral cowardice. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AMERICAN CIVILISATION (continued). 

British authors have in general erroneously estimated the 
comparative influence of public opinion in their own country 
and in the United States. It appears to ine to be pretty 
nearly as active and influential in Great Britain as it is in 
America, certain differences in its modes of operation being 
taken into consideration. Tti Great Britain society is 
divided into a number of distinct classes, each of which has 
a standard of opinion of its own. There is a public opinion 
peculiar to each elass, and that opinion has acquired definite 
forms by the influence of ancient institutions. The opinions 
and the modes of feeling of the individuals in each class 
grow with their growth and strengthen with their strength, 
and in the maturity of life these conventional impressions 
appear to be absolutely natural. 

The differences between the grades of society produce 
corresponding differences in opinion and modes of action ; 
and when an observer surveys individuals of each class 
actin2: according to their own perceptions of propriety, he 
may imagine that, because they differ, each is manifesting 
a fine moral independence in following the dictates of his 
own judgment. 

But this is an error. In America all men are regarded as 
equal ; there is no distinct separation into classes, with a 
set of established opinions and feelings peculiar to each. 
As society is young, and the institutions are recent, there 
are no great influences in operation to mould opinion into 
definite forms even within this one circle, which nominally 
includes all American citizens. The proper contrast, there- 
fore, is between the power of public opinion in an English 
grade and in the American single circle ; and if so viewed, 
the difference will not be found to be so greatly against the 
Americans as is generally supposed. 

The English candidates for public offices do nob bow to 

Eopular opinions, because the people have no offices to 
estow ; but if we select the fashionable circle in London, 
and consider how many of the individuals who move in it 
N 2 
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could be indaced by the dictates of reason, or even by 
motives of moral or religious duty, to brave its opinions, 
and to pursue a line of conduct, however virtuous, that 
was stigmatised by the whole circle as vulgar or unfashion- 
able, we should find the number very small. The same 
lack of moral courage which is considered so peculiar to the 
Americans would be found almost universally prevalent 
in it 

If we proceed to another grade, the same fear of incurrin<^ 
disapprooation will be found to pervade its members ; and 
80 down to the lowest, where puolic opinion ceases to act. 
In regard to private conduct, the same result presents itself. 
In Edinburgh, a certain style of entertainment is in use 
in a certain rank ; and although many condemn the 
pomp, circumstance, and heavy vanity of the style, not one 
mdividual out of fifty will venture to depart from the 
established usage. 

In Scotland, instead of the tvranny of the majority, we 
live under '*the fear of the folk ; and the most inattentive 
observer must have remarked that it is a most potential 
fear : it sends thousands to church who privately confess 
that they derive little edification from the exercises ; it 
withholds thousands from countenancing their inferiors 
in society lest they should be regarded as ungenteel ; and 
it impels countless multitudes to give an ostensible adher- 
ence to opinions and observances of which they, in their 
consciences, disapprove. 

Recently a religious party in Scotland, animated with an 
extraordinary zeal for the observance of the Sabbath, has 
denounced as sinful, and suppressed, interments of the dead 
on that day. This prohibition does not affect the rich, 
among whom it is not the custom to burv on Sundays ; but 
it is a cruel tyranny over the jwor, who, by interring on 
that day, more speed.ily remove a corpse from their small 
houses, who find their friends and relatives prepared to 
accompany the funeral without the loss of a day s wages, 
and wno themselves are saved the loss of a day's labour at 
the time when disease and death are pressing most severely 
on their means. 

Besides, a service more solemn and more congenial with 
a religious frame of mind than a funeral can scarcely be 
imagined. Nevertheless, few defenders of the poor man's 
rights have appeared among the upper ranks of society : 
and it is my firm conviction that the fear of being charged 
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with coantenancing Sabbath-breaking and infidelity has 
been the chief cause of the silence of thousands who in their 
consciences do not approve of the prohibition. 

The inconsistency of the phenomena presented by 
American society strikes a stranger still more forcibly when 
he observes not only the impunity, but the success, with 
which public opinion is occasionally braved by certain 
individuals. There are men to whom Nature has given a 
predominant development of Self-esteem and Firmness, 
with deficient Love of Approbation, who. so far from court- 
ing the approval of society, erect themselves into standards 
to which tney expect the world to conform, and who never 
hesitate to set puolic opinion at defiance when it suits their 
interest or ambition to do so. 

No individuals prosper more than these in the United 
States. Quackery and bold pretension in every form meet 
with extraordinary encouragement and success. There is 
in that, as in other countries, not only a large share of 
credulitjr, the offspring of ignorance, ready to swallow 
every bait presented by ingenious impudence, but there is a 
sort of admiration of the courage of the man who can boldly 
walk in his own path, regardless of the scorn, and taunts, 
and opposition of society. His verjr impudence confers on 
him a species of importance ; and if he only avoid gross 
personal immoralities he may make his way to fortune or 
distinction with surprising success. 

There is another class of men who also occasionally brave 
public opinion in obedience to the dictates of duty. Of 
these Dr. Channing is an illustrious example. They do 
not, however, proclaim disagreeable truths to their country- 
men without suffering pain in their feelings, and a tem- 
porary abatement of tlieir personal consideration ; but the 
quality of moral courage m this form is so rare, and its 
value so highly appreciated, that they draw towards them- 
selves a profound sympathy and warm admiration from the 
virtuous and enlightened, and they actually produce a 
powerful effect. In short, the Americans are themselves 
ashamed of their own lack of moral intrepidity, and they 
highly honour the quality when it is displayed by one of 
their number in virtue's cause. How are these apparent 
contradictions to be reconciled 1 

Before answering this question, we may first consider the 
orij^n of the influence of public opinion on the minds of 
individuals. Man is a being obviously destined by Nature 
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to live in the social state. The same fundamental faculties 
are common to all, but they are conferred on different 
individuals in different degrees of strength. While, there- 
fore, there is an identit^r of nature, there are striking 
individual differences in mind, which give rise to diversities 
of feeling, talents, and dispositions. 

These differences may be regarded as, to some extent, 
the repulsive elements of society ; but Nature has bestowed 
on us also a very powerful faculty, which inspires us with 
Ihe desire of the approval of our fellow-men. This faculty 
presents us with motives to smooth down our peculiarities, 
to forego our individual indulgences, and to conform as far 
as possible to the opinions, manners, and habits of our 
neighbours, in order to obtain their approbation. In short, 
it macadamises the highway of social intercourse, and 
renders it agreeable and smooth. 

But this faculty needs the illumination of knowledge and 
the guidance of moral and religious principle to prevent it 
from degenerating into an universal complaisance, as ready 
to acquiesce in the pretensions of vice as to approve of the 
excellence of virtue. When the quality is aeficient in a 

Eeople, the intercourse of society is harsh and disagreeable ; 
ut when it is too powerful and ill-regulated, it may 
expend itself in an universal approval of the opinions of the 
day, and induce them to shrink from condemning any 
generally received object or opinion, lest they should give 
offence or incur disapprobation. It then undermines truth 
by sapping the foundations of moral courage. 

When tnis faculty acts along with the love of wealth or 
of power^ its selfish influence is augmented, because the 
approbation of society conduces directly to the gratification 
of these desires. In the United States these objects are 
eagerly pursued by a larije majority of the people, and thus 
the vast influence of public opinion among them is accounted 
for. But Love of Approbation, when combined in action 
with the sentiments of Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
Veneration, and enlightened intellect, takes a loftier aim. 
It then desires distinction on account of intellectual 
attainments, holiness, charity, and truth, and it desires 
only the approval of men of virtuous lives and cultivated 
understandings. 

Far, therefore, from regarding the great power of public 
opinion in the United States as in itself an evil, I view it 
as a gigantic controlling influence, which may become the 
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most efficient ally of virtue. It is delightful to see the 
human mind, when emancipated from artificial fetters, 
evolving from its own deep fountains a mighty restraining 
power, far superior in force and efficacy for the accom- 
plishment of gocKi to all the devices invented by the 
self-constituted guides of mankind. 

At present, this power is operating in the United 
States essentially as a blind impulse. Many of the arti- 
ficial standards erected for its direction in Europe by 
monarchjr, aristocracy^ feudalism, established churches, and 
other ancient institutions, have been broken down, and no 
other standards have yet been erected in their place. No 
manners or maxims have ^ret received the stamp of general 
acceptation to enable opinion to settle on them with 
security. 

That this is the true theory of the phenomena of public 
opinion is rendered probable by the fact that its mighty 
influence is of recent growth. For many years after the 
He volution it was not felt to the same extent as at present 
— opinion continued to be modified by the monarchical feel- 
ings in which the people had been educated long after they 
became their own rulers. It is only within the last five- 
and-twenty years that the people have discovered and 
chosen to wield their own sovereign authority ; and, as if 
for the very purpose of controlling them, puTblic opinion 
has within tne same period developed its stupendous 
powers. 

The ground is gradually becoming cleared of the anti- 
quated posts and rails that directed public sentiment into 
particular paths ; and the Question occurs. What is destined 
to supply their place? Cnristianity will readily occur as 
the most desirable guide, but at present, and for some 
generations, its influence will be limited by the conflicts 
existing between the different sects. Besides, the pulpit 
still devotes too little of its attention to secular affairs, and 
there are yet too few instances of combination among 
Christians of all denominations to accomplish general 
practical good, irrespective of their several doctrinal views. 

May not some aid be obtained from the niaxims of moral 
and political science, founded on a sound interpretation of 
the nature of man and of the external world, and of their 
reciprocal relationship ? If the mere forms of monarchy, 
aristocracy, feudalism, and religious establishments, often 
at variance with reason and the best interests of mankind, 
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have become fetters with which opinion has been bound as 
in adamantine chains, why may not the dictates of God's 
wisdom, when develofied to the understanding and im- 
pressed upon the moral sentiments from infancy, produce 
an effect as powerful and much more salutary ? The United 
States must look to instruction in moral and political 
science, aided and sanctioned by religion, for the re-erection 
of standards and guides of opinion. 

One distinct cause of the fear of individuals to oppose 
public opinion, when wrong, is the want of reliance on the 
moral tendency of the public mind, and on its inclination to 
correct its own errors, and to do justice to those who have 
braved its disapprobation in defence of truth. The vivid 
excitement under which opinion is fonned is one element in 
producing this terror ; but another unquestionably is the 
imcertainty which is felt regarding both the principles and 
the motives by which, at any moment, it may be swayed. 
The public intellect is practical and direct, and it neither 
investigates principles nor embraces distant or compre- 
hensive views, while the public feeling is composed of a 
confused jumble of selfish and moral impulses, the course of 
which, on any particular eniergency, often defies calculation. 

Nevertheless, the race is ever onward; there is little 
looking back, little calm reflection, little retracing of steps 
once taken, unless some insurmountable obstacle presents 
itself, which, from its magnitude and immovability, deflects 
the public mind or makes it recoil upon itself. It appears 
to me also that Benevolence and Veneration are more 
jiowerful than Conscientiousness in the Anglo-Saxon race 
m general, and that in consequence both the Americans and 
the British are more distinguished for benevolent and 
religious feelings than for an acute sense of justica This 
defect renders it more arduous for individuals, either in 
Great Britain or in America, to take their stand on high 
moral principle in opposition to public opinion, because the 
faculty which prompts to the rectification of error and 
the redressing of injustice is comparatively feeble in the 
common mind. 

This imperfection may be removed by a more assiduous 
cultivation of Conscientiousness in the young. If the 
common schools imbued the youthful mind with a clear 
knowledge of its own faculties, of the laws appointed by the 
Creator for their guidance, and also of the natural laws 
which regulate the progress gf society, this information 
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might come in place of monarcbical and feudal institutions 
for the guidance of opinion, and might afford fixed starting 
points, from which the moralist and the statesman, the 
divine and the philanthropist, could advance with safety in 
their endeavours to check the people when bent on erroneous 
courses of action. 

In short, if the gigantic regulating and controlling po^ye^ 
of public opinion evolved by the free institutions of America 
were enlightened and guided by the principles of Christianity 
and Science, instead of being left to act impulsively and 
as it Avere blindly, it would prove itself not a tyrant, but a 
protector to virtue, law, order, and justice, far more efficient 
than any that has hitherto been discovered. It would leave 
thought and action absolutely free within the legitimate 
limits of all the faculties (which none of the guides of 
opinion erected by human invention has ever done) ; while 
it would apply an irresistible check at the very point where 
alone a check would be wanted — that which separates the 
boundaries of good and evil. 

I have made these remarks unhesitatingly, because I 
believe them to embody truth ; but I admit that it may be 
long before the American people will appreciate them, and 
longer still before they will attempt to carry them into effect. 
With a nation, as with the God of nations, a thousand years 
is as one day, and if the views be sound, they will not lose 
their character or importance by delay. 

Whatever estimate may be formed of the adaptation of 
sound philosophy to the wants of the American people as a 
guide to opinion, there can be little doubt that some general 
moral influence which should command respect and pervade 
the Union would be highly useful. The division of the 
country into States, and of these into counties and town- 
ships, each of which becomes an absorbing focus of interest 
to its own inhabitants, retards the diffusion o,f much 
valuable knowledge, and to some extent paralyses moral 
effort. 

I met with highly intelligent persons in Connecticut, 
interested in education, who knew nearly nothing of the 
organisation and action of the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, although this State is divided from Connecticut 
only by a line. Not only so. but before I left the United 
States, the Common School Journal of Connecticut had 
ceased to be published, owing to the want of subscribers. 
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It was a very ably condacted, useful, and cheap periodical ; 
but it did not discuss politics, nor theological controversy, 
nor news.' It was full only of high moral and practical 
information relative to the improvement of education ; and 
this object interested so few persons that it could not find 
subscribers sufficient to support its existence ! In Pennsyl- 
vania still less is known by the public of what is doing 
in Massachusetts or in the other States in mere moral 
pursuits ; and so with other portions of the Union. Large 
numbers of religious papers are published in the States, but 
the circulation of nearly the whole of them is local. 

In New York several weekly papers devoted to general 
literature have recently been instituted, gigantic in point of 
size, and intended, b^ their contents and moderate price, to 
command a circulation throughout the Union ; but their 
success also has been limited. They are composed of the 
plunder of European novels and magazines ; of reports of 
sermons by popularj preachers; of stories, horrors, and 
mysteries ; of police reports, in which crime and misery are 
concocted into melodramas, now exciting sympathy, now 
laughter : with a large sprinkling of news and politics. As 
they obtain the largest and most general circulation of all 
the publications in the Union, they may be regarded as re- 
presenting to some extent the general mind ; and certainly 
they are not calculated to convey a hieh opinion of it. 

It would be a great advantage to the Union if a paper, 
composed partly on the principles of Addison's Spectator — 
taking cognisance of manners and minor morals — combining 
didactic instruction with a reasonable amount of entertain- 
ing reading, could be established and widely circulated : a 
paper whicn should serve as the gazette of the philanthro- 
pist, of the moral and intellectual of all parts of the Union, 
which should inform each of what the other is doing in the 
great cause of human improvement, and diffuse useful 
intelligence into every town and county of every State. 

Such a publication might, in time, serve to create a moral 
public opinion, and do vast service to the civilisation of the 
Union. But it should be conducted by a person of much 
wisdom and discretion, and be cosmopolitan m its principles. 
The difficulty is great in finding such a person. The local 
newspapers, in general, do not circulate moral intelligence. 
I frequently read in the Common School Journal of Massa- 
chusetts articles of great interest connected with the 
advancement of public instruction; but, except in a few 
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instances, they were not copied by the" Press with a view to 
diffuse them through the State. It was not because the 
School Journal's circulation superseded the necessity of 
this, but because the editors of the newsjjapers were not 
sufficiently interested in education to perceive the value of 
the information to their readers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Spirit of British Legislation. 

In the preceding chapters, I have spoken freely of the 
defects of American legislation; but it is instructive 
to compare it with that of our own country. Before the 
passing of the Reform Act in 1832, the majority of the 
House of Commons was elected by the influence of the 
landed aristocracy ; and as they also constituted the House 
of Peers, the Legislature of the kingdom represented sub- 
stantially only one class of the community. The middle 
ranks were able to return a few members to the House of 
Commons, who gave utterance to their sentiments and 
wishes, but who were powerless to protect the rights of 
that portion of the nation against the power of the higher, 
while the lower orders were not represented at all. The few 
members elected by the freenien of some of the burghs 
cannot be named as representatives of the labouring popula- 
tion. In those days tne Government of Great Britain was 
that of an aristocracy; and the following, among many 
others, are specimens of the spirit of their legislation. 

In the reign of William III., the land-tax was fixed at 4s. 
in the pound upon the valuation of all real estate, and then 
yielded £1,997,000 annually. It amounted to about two- 
fifths of the whole public burdens ; and it was equal 
nominally to one-fifth, but, allowing for a low valuation, 
probably to one-sixth of the real land rents of the kingdom. 
This tax has never been raised since the reign of William 
III. ; while the taxes which bear on the lower and middle 
classes have been enormously increased. 

At the Union, the land-tax of Scotland was fixed at 
£48,000, which amounted to about one-third of the whole 
levenue of the country, and was probably equal to one-fifth 
cf the real rents of the land-holders. It has never been 
augmented ; it does not now exceed one-hundredth part of 
the real rents of the land ; and it forms only about one- 
hundredth part of the taxes paid by the country. Sir John 
Sinclair* estimates it at twopence per pound, which is less 
than one per cent, on the rents. 

* General Eeport, I., p. 113. 
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The British Parliament imposed heavy inventory duties 
on the personal property of persons deceasing, when passing 
to their executors, but it exempted real estate from this 
burden. 

They imposed lieavy legacy duties on personal property, 
but exempted real estate from them. 

They iriiposed a duty of 3s. per cent, on the value of all 
property insured by the subjects of Great Britain, but 
exempted agricultural stock, produce^ and implements from 
the tax. 

They imposed taxes on dogs and horses, from which 
agriculturists, with few exceptions, were exempted. 

They imposed a heavy window tax, from which agri- 
cultural tenants who pay under £200 a year of rent were 
exempted. 

They exempted real estate from attachment for personal 
debts, and this law has been only lately repealed. 

They authorised entails, by means of which real estate is 
preserved to a series of heirs, unattachable by the claims of 
creditors. 

They authorised the impressment of seamen, and com- 
pelled them to serve in the navy for less wages than they 
could have obtained in the merchant service ; the effect of 
which was to deprive this class of persons of their liberty, 
and of the legitimate value of their labour, in order to 
protect the property and save the pockets of the rich. 

They nominally compelled all ranks, when balloted for, 
to serve in the mditia, but made the fine for non-enrolment 
£20 for each person. This was tantamount to the enact- 
ment of personal service by the poor and of exemption for the 
rich ; because the fine was equal to half a year's income of a 
labouring man, while it did not exceed a week's income to 
the middle ranks, and not a day's income to the higher. 

They prohibit^ the labouring classes from comoining to 
raise the price of their labour, but left the higher classes at 
liberty to combine to depress it ; and this law has only 
lately been repealed. 

They prohibited the exportation of machinery, thus 
shutting out the product of the labourer's industry and 
skill from foreign markets ; and only lately has this law 
been repealed. 

They imposed heavy duties on the importation of corn 
and other necessaries of life, the effect of which was to 
raise the rents of land at the expense of the consumers, who 
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are the great body of the people. The tax on com varied 
with the price of grain in the home market 

A high duty was laid on rice, arrowroot, and sago, in order 
to encoarage the use of British corn and potatoes. 

A duty of £l 2s. 6d. per ^lon was levied on brandy, and 
9s. 6d. per gallon on rum, in order to encourage, or rather 
force, the use of British spirits, which must be made from 
British grain, and must pay high duties of excise. 

While they thus protected land from a due share of 
taxation, and enhanced its value by prohibitory duties, 
at the expense of the people, they aid not scruple to 
throw a vast amount of taxation on the non-represented 
masses. 

Under the Reform Act (of 1832), the non-electors (includ- 
ing all the males of 21 years of age and upwards) are to the 
electors in England as 5 to 1, in Scotland as 7 to 1, and 
in Ireland probably as 14 to 1. The average of the whole 
United Kingdom is that the non-electors are to the elec- 
tors as 8|^ to 1. The average of Great Britain, exclusive of 
Ireland, is 6 to 1.* 

In 1831 the population of Great Britain, exclusive of 
Ireland, was 16,500,000. Of this number, about eleven 
millions were workmen, agricultural or manufacturing, 
including their families ; and all the other classes, including 
their families, amounted to the remainder, or five and a 
half millions. In this estimate the word "workmen" is 
used a» including those only who hire their labour to 
mastei*s for wages and their families, and not those who 
labour directly on their own account or their families. 

The first requisite of life is food, the second clothing, the 
third comforts, and then come luxuries. Taxation is founded 
in justice in proportion as it absorbs equal portions of the 
incomes of all classes. If all the taxes, direct and indirect, 
paid by a family which spends £1,000 a year amount to 
£200, and all those paid by a family which expends £50 a 
year amount to £10, the ratio of taxation is just. But the 
British taxation is imposed to so great an extent on the 
necessaries oi life^ that a very large proportion of the 
labourer's income is absorbed by it, in comparison with that 
of the rich man. 

* I am indebted to my esteemed fiiend Dr. Thomas Murray, 
Lecturer on Political Economy, for the above and other calculationa* 
in this section. 
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Nine-tenths of a labourer's income must be expended on  
food and clothing, while probably not a tenth part of a rich • 
man's income is devoted to these objects. The unrepresented 
eleven millions of labourers, therefore, not only pay a very 
large proportion of the following duties because they are 
the most numerous and the great consumers, but the 
duties bear a larger proportion to their incomes than the 
taxes which affect the ricn bear to theirs. 

The general result is that the taxes levied on spirits, 
malt, hops, corn, soap, sugars and molasses, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and snuff amount annually to about £26,000,000 
odd, and are paid chiefly by the labouring and middle 
classes. The land-tax, window-duties, and taxes on servants, 
horses, dogs, carriages, and other minor duties, which are 
borne exclusively by the upper and middle classes, do not 
exceed £4,000,000 yearly. 

Here, then, while the humbler classes in Great Britain 
are excluded from all influence over the Legislature, we 
perceive that the classes above them, who have monopolised 
the privilege of conducting the government and law- 
making, have so managed the public affairs that they have 
created the necessity for levymg taxes to the amount of 
fifty millions of pounds annually to preserve the national 
faith and honour ; that they have exempted themselves to 
an extraordinary extent from these burdens; that they 
have imposed them unsparingly on the unrepresented 
classes ; and, finally, that, in order to increase the revenues 
of their own estates, they have prohibited the unrepre- 
sented from purchasing agricultural produce in foreign 
markets, where it can be obtained at low prices. 

Further, the criminal law of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which has been enacted by the rich, and applied chiefly 
against the jjoor, was long atrociously unjust and severe, 
and still retains too much of the same character. If the 
reader will peruse the Prison Reports which are made to the 
Secretary oi State for the Home Department, he will see 
that neglected children of twelve, fourteen, and fifteen years 
of age are condemned to transportation or imprisonment 
for periods of seven and ten years for petty thefts. 

The treatment of prisoners has been of the most debasing 
description, and the people have been too often ruled as 
with a rod of iron. Since the Reform Bill was passed there 
has been an amendment in the condition of prisons and the 
treatment of prisoners, and also in the criminal law ; but 
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much remains to be accomplished before this branch of our 
civil administration shall Decome worthy of a civilised and 
Christian people. 

The Legislature has refused adequate grants for the 
education of the people. Cousiderinx that the national 
debt was incurred exclusively under the administration of 
the aristocracy, and that its existence is the cause of much 
of our heavy taxation, it would be an equitable arrangement 
to apply the £8,400^000 raised annually from tobacco, snuff, 
and home-made spirits (the luxuries, and, in ray opinion, 
the injurious luxuries of the labouring classes) to the 
education of the people, and to raise a corresponding sum 
by imposing inventory duties, legacy duties, and direct 
taxes on real estate. 

As the law now stands, the unrepresented masses are 
able to influence the classes who make the laws only in two 
ways : either by outrages against social order and i>roperty, 
which are speedily repressed and punished, or by becoming 
burdens on them as paupers, I am far from believing that 
legblation can remove all the evils with which the lower 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland are afflicted, and much 
farther from recommending universal suffrage as the remedy 
even for those which legislation may reach. 1 have else- 
where* said that "no rational person will maintain that 
one ignorant man is a proper ruler for a great nation, but 
additions to numbers do not alter the species. Twenty, or 
a hundred, or a thousand ignorant men are not wiser than 
one of them, while they are much more dangerous. They 
inflame eacli other's passions, keep each other's follies in 
countenance, and add to each other's strength." 

I acknowledge also that the great cause of the prosperity 
of the i)eople in the United States appears to ine to be their 
contiguity to extensive regions of fertile and unsettled land, 
which drain off the restless and enterprising spirits from all 
the older States, absorb the population as fast as it increases, 
pour in plenty to every marijet, and still preserve the wages 
of labour high. I met with few British subjects who, how- 
ever much they might have advocated universal suffrage at 
home, continued to admire it after experiencing its effects 
in the United States. 

But while I make these admissions, I regard it as 
undeniable that just and wise legislation is capable of 

* "Moral Philosophy." 
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accomplishing much to benefit, and partial and unwise 
legislation much to injure, a people ; and it appears to mc 
that British legislation is palpably both unjust and injurious 
to the unrepresented masses. 

The Established Churches in the three kingdoms have not 
yet succeeded in inducing the higher classes, whose laws 
created and support them, to pi^actise the first and funda- 
mental precept of Christianity to\yards the people : " Love 
your neighbour as yourself " ; and if centuries of teaching of 
the Gospel by the most pious and learned of mankind have 
been so unsuccessful in this respect, it is not unreasonable 
at length to tr^ the effect of additional means. 

The despotisms of Austria and Prussia are in many 
respects less injurious to the people than the government of 
Great Britain. The rulers of these countries do not oppress 
the people with taxes, and leave the rich free ; nor do they 
deliver over the poor to become the uncontrolled subjects of 
the le.gi3lation of the rich. Physically, therefore, they do 
not injure the masses so deeply. Again, these rulers prevent 
political and social action in all classes of their subjects ; 
and the minds of the people become so far dormant as to be 
in some degree in harmony with their external condition. 

In Great Britain, the most ample scope for political and 
social action is permitted to the nigher and middle classes, 
but to the people none. Their minds, however, are agitated 
and roused by the vivacity of mental action which exists 
around them, and they feel their own exclusion from the 
exercise of political power far more keenly than the 
Austrian people, who, in this respect, see themselves on a 
level with the noble and the rich. 

It is a delusion to suppose that because the higher ranks 
are open to receive individuals from the lower, there is no 
abridgment of their field of political action. Only men of 
superior talents can emerge from the lower, and take a 
T)lace in the upper ranks ; and as the masses do not boast 
of more than average abilities, this libertjr of rising can 
benefit only a few individuals. Besides, while the present 
state of social arrangement continues, the men of superior 
minds of their own class are tempted, when they acquire 
wealth, to leave them, and to assume the prdudices and 
dislikes of the higher orders, the more effectually to 
recommend themselves to their new associates. 

I have endeavoured to expound the principle that mental 
action is the first requisite to moral and intellectual 
o 
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improvement. If we expect to confer on the British people 
intelligence, we must educate them ; if self-restraint, wo 
must entrust them with political power, and train them to 
use it. It appears to me, therefore, that, retaining the 
two Houses of Parliament as at present constituted, a 
limited representation might, with safety and advantage, 
be granted to the people. 

The objections to remodelling the House of Commons, 
and introducing universal suflFrage for all the members, are 
formidable. The majority of the people in Great Britain 
and Ireland are uneducated, possessed of little property, 
and untrained to political action. A legislative assembly 
which should represent and give eflFect to their feelings and 
ideas would probably lead directly to anarchy. Both in 
physical circumstances and in mental enlightenment, they 
are inferior to the majority in America ; yet even in America 
the people are not prepared to do justice to their institutions. 
Universal suffrage in that country is attended with many 
evils; and I therefore should deprecate its adoption in 
Great Britain, at present, as dangerous to the best interests 
of society. 

To household suffrage, or any other limited representa- 
tion, there would be this objection : that it would still 
leave a large non-represented class, which would become 
more discontented and impatient the nearer it was brought 
to the line which separated it from the represented. To 
leave the people unrepresented, and to attempt to per- 
petuate the selfish reign of the upper classes, is neither 
desirable nor practicable. 

The working classes are God's creatures, and are as well 
entitled to justice as the higher ranks. By the peculiar 
institutions of this country the middle classes have been 
trained to admire and to act with the higher ; but when their 
eyes are thoroughly opened to the injustice which has 
been inflicted on the lower, this idol- worship will cease. 
Besides, the increasing intelligence of the labouring classes 
will render their calls for justice irresistible. 

If we assume, then, that the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland amounts to twenty-four millions, and that the 
non-electors- are' to the electors as eight to one, this will 
give twenty-one millions of unrepresented persons in the 
whole of the United Kingdom ; or, to obtain round 
numbers, we may assume them to amount to twenty 
millions. Suppose the kingdom wer^ divided into 100 
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districts, each containing a population of 200,000 un- 
represented persons. 

If universal suffrage, limited only by requiring in an 
elector six months' residence within his ward or county 
previous to an election, freedom from conviction for felony, 
and twenty-one years of age, were established, and the 
power of electing one niember of the House of Commons 
were given to each district, the following results might be 
expected probably to ensue : — The mental faculties of the 
labouring classes would be provided with a legitimate field 
of political action, which I consider useful m prompting 
them to improve their moral and intellectual condition. 

J 'here would be no non-represented class to foment secret 
iscontent and resistance to the laws. There would be 
no danger of anarchy, because the members who represent 
the proi^erty of the country would still constitute a large 
majority in Parliament. The labouring classes would have 
legitimate organs in the Legislature capable not only of 
making their grievances known, but of obtaining, to some 
extent, the redress of them. In all measures regarding 
which the representatives of property were nearly equally 
divided, these hundred members could cast the scale on the 
side which was most favourable to the people. 

The higher classes, seeing the people possessed of political 
power, would be prompted by their own interest, as in the 
United States, to respect them more, to do them justice, 
and to assist in elevating their moral and physical con- 
dition, and thus by slow degrees our vicious system might 
be purified, and the British Constitution be adapted to the 
wants of increasing civilisation. The House of Commons 
is already too numerous, and probably 100 members might 
be well spared from its present numbers, whose places 
might be supplied by the representatives of the people. 
Projyerty would still have five and a half votes to one, even 
supposing these representatives to be disposed to assail it : 
which is far from being a probable occurrence. 

Whatever may be thought of these suggestions, my 
humble opinion is that the present condition of affairs 
in Great Britain is so palpably unjust and injurious to 
the masses, that its pernmnence is iin];K)ssible, if man be 
really a national being, and if Christianity be true. Those 
persons, therefore, who regard the Reform Act as a final 
measure seem blind to the nature of man, and unaware 'of 
the age of the world in which they live. It was obviously 
o 2 
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only the beginning of improvement. If it be not, then, in 
the words of Jefferson, "1 tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just — His justice cannot sleep for ever."* 

Return to England.— On the 1st of June, 1840, we 
sailed from New York in the British Queen. In leaving 
the American shores we were agitated by profound emotion, 
awakened not only by parting from many dear and highly 
valued friends, but by an overwhelming impression of the 
grandeur of the moral experiment which is now in progress 
in the United States. Glorious and cheering hopes for its 
success mingled with fears lest it may have been begun 
too soon. As we receded from the scene, however, we 
reflected that Providence has granted to this people for 
their mornl training and intellectual improvement the 
period between the present day and that on which their 
vacant lands shall be fully settled, and that existing cir- 
cumstances indicate that they will empfloy this interval 
with a deep sense of its importance, and in the end prove 
true to themselves and to the cause of universal freedom. 

As we bounded over the sea to the home of our fathers, 
Hope joined with the understanding in lending bright 
colours to the future destiny of the land which we had 
left. We had a prosperous and agreeable voyage, and so 
admirable were the accommodations of the British Queen^ 
and so full of urbanity and attention her commander and 
her other officers, that we left the deck of a ship for the 
lirst time in our lives with regret. We arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 16th, and in London on the 17th of June. 

* (The foregoing chapter was intended hy George Comhe to be 
complementary to those preceding it in which he criticised the 
American Constitution, it is therefore reproduced here, although 
many of its facts and sentiments are now out of date. It has, at the 
same time, a certain historical value as a picture of the British Con- 
stitution at the time when it was written. Many of the changes 
since introduced were in the direction indicated by George Combe as 
desirable. Some of them have probably gone further tlmn hQ woul4 
altogether have approved of. — Ed., 1893. J 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DESPOTISM versics democracy.* 

I HAVE visited various European countries, Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Holland, France, and Switzerland, besides the 
British Isles, for the purpose of observing the condition 
of the people living under different forms of civil and 
ecclesiastical government, and one of the motives which 
led me to repair to your shores was to obtain the means 
of judging of the influence of democracy on the physical 
prosperity and the mental condition of your nation. I am 
deeply sensible of the sources of error to which a stranger 
is exposed in observing and speculating on the institutions 
of a foreign country ; but you will be able to detect apd 
correct any errors regarding your own country into which 
I may inadvertently fall, and I may be permitted to hope 
that amidst these, if they exist, will be found some 
admixture of truth. 

' The people of the United States are justly proud of their 
X>olitical independence, won at the expense of many sacri- 
fices, and also of the institutions which the distinguished 
founders of their government framed and bequeatned to 
them for their guidance ; but if I were to ask different 
Americans in what the superiority of these institutions 
consists, I should receive a multifarious variety of 
answers. 

Happiness consists in the activity of our facul- 
ties, and the greater the number of them called into 
action, the higher rises our enjoyment. Any object that 
should delight the eye would be agreeable ; but an as- 
semblage of objects that should simultaneous! v gratify the 
eye, the ear, the palate, and the senses of touch and smell, 
would be universally regarded as yielding a still larger 
measure of gratification ; and so with the internal faculties 
of the mind. 

There are three conditions, however, under which this 

* An addres? to the people of the United States.of America. 
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activity must exist to render it productive of the greatest 
amount of happiness. \st, it must never exceed the 
limits of health ; 2n«?/y, the subordination of the inferior 
to the superior faculties established by Nature must be 
preserved ; and Zrdly, the action of the different facul- 
ties must be harmonious. The highest enjoyment, there- 
fore, is produced by the virtuous activity of all the faculties. 
The question, then, presents itself— What effects do different 
forms of government exercise on the activity of the mental 
faculties? 

We may consider, first, the influence of a despotic form 
of government ; and I select Aiistria as an example of a 
civilised despotism. In Austria, the Emperor is at once 
the fountain of the laws and the executive power w^hicli 
carries them into effect. His will rules the empire, and is 
subject to no constitutional control on the part of the 
people. The religion of the State is Roman Catholic, and 
the rope and the priests rule as despotically in ecclesiastical 
as the Emperor does in temporal affairs. 

Nevertheless, the Austrian is a civilised despotism, and 
rests essentially on opinion. The Emperor is not a tyrant, 
ruling by means of dungeons and bayonets : he is more 
like the father of his people ; he may be seen walking 
among them without military guards or other means o| 
protection, safe in their reverence and affections. I have 
seen the present Emperor going to church in the town of 
Ischl, attended by a servant carrj^ing his prayer-book, and 
by two or three gentlemen of his household, so unosten- 
tatiously that when he passed as near to me as I am now 
to you, I could not have discovered his rank, if I had not 
been told that he was the Sovereign of Austria. Austria, 
moreover, is governed by laws, and the Emperor acknow- 
ledges that, in regard to rights of property, tnese bind him 
as well as his subjects. 

In the village of Baden, about twenty miles from Vienna, 
where there are celebrated baths, the Emperor is proprietor 
of a house in an ordinary street, in which he resides when 
he visits the springs. The house is in no respect distin- 
guishable in its exterior from those on each siae of it. I 
waa told that the late Emperor Francis found it too small, 
and wished to purchase the contiguous tenement, but that 
the owner asked an enormous price. The Emperor would 
not submit to what he considered an imposition, and the 
proprietor, to force him to his terms, let it for a sort of 
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club-house or tavern. The Emperor made no complaint, 
but insisted that the laws of decorum and propriety shoula 
be observed by the inmates ; and when I saw it in 1837, 
I was assured that it still continued the property of the 
individual 

In the same year I saw the present Emperor and his 
household living in a common street in IschL He had 
purchased or hired four ordinary dwelling-houses standing 
together, and, by internal communications, had converted 
them into one ; but in no'respect did they differ, in their ex- 
ternal aspect, from those of the other inhabitants of the same 
quarter of the town. I mention these unimport«.nt details 
to convey to you an idea of the spirit of the Austrian 
Government as it exists in the Emperor's hereditary States, 
because many individuals in America, from reading descrip- 
tions of its rule in its conquered Italian provinces, imagine 
it to be everywhere a despotism of fire and sword. 

In what respect, then, does this Government favour or 
permit the activity of the mental faculties of its subjects ? 
Viewing the group which constitutes the domestic affections, 
I answer that it allows them ample scope : Life and pro- 
perty are secure, the soil is reasonably fertile, and industry 
abounds. The Austrian subjects, therefore, may enjoy 
the happiness of conjugal life and domestic affection as 
perfectly as you do under your denaocratic institutions. 

Again, looking at the propensities of Acquisitiveness, 
Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, those mainsprings 
of exertion in the United States, the Austrian is allowed 
scope for them all. The farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
merchant may accumulate and preserve wealth in Austria 
as in America ; distinctions of rank are recognised, and the 
field of ambition is open for men to rise from humbler to 
higher grades. By public service and the favour of the 
Emperor, nobility even inay be obtained. 

What, then, is wanting] In what respect does the 
Austrian Government, as a means of diffusing enjoyments 
and advancing the civilisation of its subjects, fall short of 
yours ? In this : that extremely little scope is allowed for 
the action of the moral and the intellectual faculties beyond 
the sphere of private life. Man is a social being, and the 
field of public interests is the one in which his higher 
powers expand and find their appropriate objects. In 
Austria this field is closed to the people, and is appro- 
priated exclusively by the Government. The Austrian 
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people do not manage their own schools and colleges, the 
affairs of their own towns and counties, or appoint their 
own civil and military oflBcers ; nor do they choose their own 
religioas instructors, as you do : the Government performs 
all these duties for theuL 

Now, when man pursues private and domestic objects 
only, he gratifies chiefly his propensities, which are selfish, 
and infenor in their nature to his moral faculties. It is 
when he comes forth into the circle of social life, and be- 
comes an agent in producing public good or evil, that his 
higher powers begin freely to play. 

A single incident will serve as an example : The Em- 
peror lately issued an edict intimating that as his subjects 
had been injured by accidents occurring on railroads, he 
will levy a fine of 10,000 florins on the directors of the rail- 
road companjr for every person who shall in future be 
injured; and if this shall prove insufficient to arrest the 
evil,' he will suppress the railroad altogether. This edict 
may in itself be wise and paternal, but the power which 
issued it has no legal limits. 

And even this, in my opinion, is not its worst feature. 
In your democracy, in such a case, you would put into 
action a grand jury, an attorney-general, a judge, a common 
jury, and many lawyers, and finally the legislature, before 
you could accomplish the ends reached by the simple edict 
of the Emperor; and the advantage of all this social 
machinery does not end merely in protecting your people 
from oppression : it exercises, and, by exercise, strengthens 
and carries forward the moral and intellectual faculties of 
your citizens. 

The impulse given to the intellect and the moral faculties 
by one of your trials does not terminate in the court-house, 
any more than a lesson ends in the school In both in- 
stances the ideas and the activity communicated remain in 
the mind, and the individual is wiser and better in conse- 
quence. He follows his private vocation with more effect, 
rules his family better, and altogether stands forth a more 
amply developed rational creature when trained to use 
his powers in the important arena of social life. This 
is the grand effect produced by your institutions, which 
allow you to manage every interest of the community 
yourselves. 

If an Austrian subject, under the influence of powerful 
benevolence and enlightened intellect, desire to improve the 
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schools, the roads, the police of his town, the laws, or the 
mode of administering public offices, the Government arrests 
him in every eflfort, unless he be employed by itself. If, 
under the influence of Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
enlightened intellect, he wish to purify the religion of his 
country, he is silenced by priests whom the civil power 
supports in the exercise of a complete despotism over 
religious opinion. 

Education is the first means by which the faculties may 
be roused into activity. It not only furnishes them with 
the materials of thought, but awakens and calls forth their 
latent energies. The Austrian Government assumes the 
control of education, and permits just so much of it to 
reach the minds of its subjects as will fit them for their 
condition. The people are instructed in the Roman Catholic 
as the only true religion, and are taught to look upon them- 
selves as bound to yield implicit obedience to the priests 
and the Emperor. They are allowed to learn mathematics, 
Greekj and Latin ; but moral and political subjects are 
interdicted, because, where imperfection is detected, these 
lead to eflbrts for improvement. 

If an individual see anything wrong in the social 
machinery, he is not encouraged to complain of it even to 
the Government. Any servant, except the highest and 
most confidential of the Austrian Emperor, who should say 
that things are better elsewhere, and suggest improvements 
at home, would be told that he might leave Austria and go 
into his own Utopia. 

The Government will not permit its subjects even to 
reside in other countries to obtain a higher education than 
their own schools afford. If an individual were to ask a 
passport to carry his son to France, Switzerland, or England, 
to complete his education, it would be refused, and he 
would be asked, " Why should you send your son abroad to 
spend your money and imbibe false notions 1 Our schools 
and colleges are sufficient to teach all that a good subject 
needs to know.*' 

The general effect of this form of government, then, is 
that it is fitted to render happy all the humbler class of 
minds— those individuals who have neither desire nor 
talents to extend their efforts beyond the private sphere ; 
but that it chains up, and thereby obstructs, the enjoyment 
of the men of powerjful intellect and high moral endowment, 
whose sphere of action is public life. The nobler the mind, 
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the more heavily does the leaden load of despotism weigh 
uptm its powers. 

Farther, it imposes fetters on the general mind of the 
nation, and retards progression. The Government must 
move before the people are allowed to stir ; and where all; 
rational motives for progression are withdrawn from it, its 
advance must be ^low, or if its pace be accidentally 
quickened by the genius of an individual sovereign, the, 
effects of his liberality and energy are lost, because the, 
people are not prepared to follow in the path which he 
opens to them. 

The Government of Prussia was in much the same state 
as that of Austria, until it was overthrown by Napoleon in 
the war of 1807. After its restoration, however, it saw its 
error. Under the old regime, its subjects had been kept in 
such profound ignorance, and were so thoroughly oppressed, 
that tneypossessed neither mental energy nor national feelingj 
and so fell an easy prey to the invading French. It became 
the interest of the Government to rouse its i)eople from this, 
lethargy, and to excite sentiments of patriotism. This was 
accomplished by making the serfs free, and instituting a 
system of universal and comparatively high education. 

The effects of the change were marvellous : In one gene- 
ration Prussia stood forth a regenerated nation — full of 
energy, activity, intelligence, and profound national feeling. 
But the form of the government was little changed. It 
continues to be a despotism, but a more liberal and a 
much more enlightened despotism than that of Austria. 
The education which it provides for its people is superior to 
that of any other country in Europe, and 1 believe superior 
to any which even yo\i can boast of. 

The Government is well administered. It regulates every- 
thing, but it does it well. Its police and custom-house 
officers are civil, gentlemanly men; its post-office depart- 
ment is regular and safe, but it opens letters v/ithout 
scruple when it wants political information ; it keeps the 
stage-coaches, post-horses, and roads of the State m ex- 
cellent condition, but it monopolises them all. If, however, 
a single passenger more than the stage will carry present 
himself at the hour appointed for its starting, another 
vehicle is instantly provided for him. 

The laws are just, and impartially administered. Life and 
property are as safe as m any country in the world ; 
industry is fostered ; and leaniing ana philosophy are 
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patronised. In what, then, is the Prussian Govemment 
inferior to yours ? 

I have said that happiness is the result of the activity of 
all the faculties. The Prussian Govemment, while it does 
everything for the people, and does it well, allows the 
people to do exceedingly little for themselves. It educates 
them, and elicits talent ; but it allows that talent little 
scope in the social circle, except in its own service. It 

Eermits the towns to choose some of their municipal officers, 
ut their number and their power are small. 

A few simple illustrations will enable you to judge of the 
restrictions which this Grovemment imposes on the activity 
of the higher faculties of the mind. When I visited Prussia 
in 1837, one serious evil in their educational system had 
begun to develop itself. The education of females under 
the national system has been so much inferior to that of the 
males, that a body of young women has grown up who are 
strikingly behind the men of the same generation in general 
intelligence and accomplishments. The consequence of this 
inequality in mental attainments is a diminution in that 
respect for women which has long been a beautiful feature 
in the Prussian character. The cause of this evil was 
understood and regretted by many persons ; but it was 
whispered in society that the Government was more inclined 
to diminish the education of the men than to increase that 
of the women. 

" But," said I to a Prussian gentleman, " why do not your 
enlightened men themselves institute higher schools for 
females?" "You speak," said he, "like a Briton. Here 
nothing can be done without the Government Should any 
private individuals attempt to establish improved academies 
for female education without the sanction of Government, 
they would speedily be stopped." 

The people are not allowed to meet for the discussion of 
public affairs. Missionary and other religious and bene- 
volent societies exist, but their rules are first sanctioned by 
the Government, and then police spies are sent to their 
meetings to see that they do not transgress them. 

Again, the Government is so enlightened that its censors 
of the Press will permit the higher minds to publish works 
of a liberal cast, even on Government itself, provided they 
employ reason, and resort neither to ridicule nor to inflam- 
matory declamation, in order to rouse the people to action ; 
and x)rovided also that the books appear in the form of 
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octavo volumes of not less than 300 pages. They do not fear 
the philosophers of Berlin, and of a few other cities, who 
alone will read such works ; but if any man were to move 
faster than the Government, and to propose plans of 
practical reform for which it was not prepared, it would 
immediately arrest his progress. 

In short, under this monarchy, as under the empire of 
Austria, self-action in regulating social interests is denied 
to the people, and the object of the Government is to draw 
into its own service all the energy, talent, and attainments 
of the nation, and to leave the mass the passive recipients 
of its impressions. It desires intelligence in the mass, 
because it needs mind and energy which it has evoked, 
lest they should subvert its own authority, and introduce 
self-government. 

Here, therefore, as in Austria, comin on place persons are 
happy; but the higher minds are cribbed and limited in 
their natural and best spheres of action, except when 
enlisted by the Government in its own service. As civili- 
sation must be measured chiefly by the intelligence, po^ye^ 
of self-action, and self-control of the masses, the Prussian 
Government, by denying the right of political action to the 
people, limits their advance in mental improvement. It, 
however, allows religious freedom ; for men of all forms of 
faith are equally eligible to fill public offices. 

Let us now advert briefly to the Government of Great 
Britain and Ireland. That country has enjoyed political 
liberty for centuries, and claims to be the parent of your 
freedom. In Great Britain we enjoy the right to say and print 
what we please, in what form we see proper, and also to go 
where, and to do what, our own inclinations dictate, on the 
simple condition that, in pursuing our own gratifications, 
we shall not unjustly interfere with the rights of our neigh- 
bours. We may worship God, also, in any manner that 
appears to our own consciences to be most acceptable to the 
Divine Majesty. Life and property are secure, and the 
paths to wealth and honour are open to all. 

In Great Britain, then, it may be supposed that every 
faculty has as ample a scope for action as in the United 
States ; but there are two bulwarks which arrest, or mis- 
direct, the activity of the intellectual powers and higher 
sentiments of the people. The first of these is the hereditary 
peerage, invested with political power and special privileges. 
It maintains in possession of great legislative, moral, and 
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political influence a body of men who owe their superiority, 
not to personal attainments, but to birth alone. If man be 
a rational being, the objects of his reverence, and the 
standards by which he forms his manners and opinions, 
should possess the highest natural gifts, most assiduously 
and successfully cultivated. 

A hereditary peerage presents to the public mind of Great 
Britain and Ireland standards which do not possess these 
attributes of natural and acquired superiority. It, therefore, 
obscures the moral perceptions of the middle and lower 
ranks, by training them to pay that profound homa,ge to 
high uirth which is due alone to intelligence and virtue. 
By its influence it also misdirects the ambition of the 11 

aspiring minds in all the lower grades, and renders them 
more desirous to be admitted into its ranks by any means 
than to merit distinction for superior wisdom and morality. j 

It is not open, a3 a matter of right, to all, but is to be j 

attained by favour, with or without merit. It maintains a 
class so far removed from contact with, interest in, or ' 

dependence upon the mass of the people, that it is little 
moved by their sufferings, and little disposed to elevate ! 

their moral and intellectual condition, or to do them justice ' 

in the exercise of its legislative powers. 

The hereditary peerage operates injuriously also on the 
lower and middle classes of society, by leading their active 
and ambitious members to turn away from their fellows 
whom they should protect and advance, and to adopt the 
interests and prejudices of the aristocracy, into whose ranks 
they aspire to gain admission. 

The second obstacle to the free action of the mind in Great 
feritain is the existence of Established Churches. These 
have consecrated opinions formed, in the dawn of modern 
civilisation, by theologians who partook much more of the 
character of monks and schoolmen than of that of 
philosophers or practical men of the world, and these 
opinions stand immovably enacted and ordained bv Parlia- 
ment as the legal guides to salvation, against which ad- 
vancing reason and science employ their demonstrations in 
vain. A vast priesthood, amply endowed to maintain these 
opinions, resist improvement as innovation, and denounce 
free inquiry as profanity and infidelity. The consequences 
are the reign of hypocrisy, and the prostration of the 
religious sentiments by many individuals at the shrines of 
interest and ambition. 
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I am far, however, from affinuing that the hereditary 
peerage and Established Churches are felt by every British 
subject as obstacles to his enjoyment ; or that hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent, good, and sincerely Christian men 
of all ranks are not reared under their sway. The Austrian 
Grovernnient, civil and ecclesiastical, has moulded the 
opinions of the people into harmony with itself, and 
common minds in that country are happy under it, and 
desire no change. In Great Britain, also, the institutions 
of the State have communicated their own forms to opinion ; 
and millions of British subjects admire and honour the 
hereditary peerage, while their souls rejoice under the wings 
of rectors, bishops, and archbishops. 

But it may, nevertheless, be true that the British institu- 
tions, like the Austrian, misdirect the minds even of those 
who are comparatively nappy, and certainly contented, under 
them. The British clergy will recognise the truth of this 
proposition when applied to the Austrian people, and 
concede that their blind, although willing, subjection to 
JPopery is an obstacle to their advance in civilisation ; but 
they will probably deny that a blind, although voluntary, 
subjection to Calvinism produces any injurious effects on 
the public mind. 

It appears to me, however, that in Great Britain, as in 
Austria, these institutions operate as weights repressing 
frees mental action ; and that the more upright, searching, 
and independent the moral sentiments and intellectual 
powers of any individual are, the more severely do they 
check his pursuit of happiness. I disavow, however, every 
desire to see them abrogated by force, or prematurely 
abolished by a temporary and unenlightened excitement 
of public feeling : reason and moral suasion are the 
only weapons by which they can be overthrown, without 
producing evils much greater than themselves. 

What, then, is the influence of the Democratic form of 
government under which you live on the activity of the 
mental faculties 1 The answer is obvious — you leave all the 
faculties free to find their own way to happiness as they 
best are able. You have no hereditary or artificial aris- 
tocracy to mould your opinions according to erroneous 
standards, nor to misdirect your ambition ; you have no 
Established Church to chain up your moral and religious 
sentiments in the trammels of antiq^uated articles of belief j 
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you have no self-constituted executive to take out of your 
hands the administration of your own aflfairs, and no Legis- 
latures formed of privileged classes to restrain your industry 
by obnoxious laws, or to repress 5[our mental energy by 
prescribing boundaries to your exertions. 

Your Government leaves all vour faculties free, presents 
to them the highest and best nelds for their exercise, and 
le^ives every individual to reap the natural reward or punish- 
ment of his own conduct. If the first and most important 
condition of happiness be the activity of all the faculties, 
your Government complies with it in the most ample 
manner. 

The institutions of the United States not only allow, but 
encourage, the activity of all the faculties. In your vast 
unoccupied territory, a fruitful soil presents its attractions 
to those individuals in whom Acquisitiveness and Ambition 
ipredominate. The cultivators raise millions of bushels of 
igrain from their laiids, and rear on them innumerable herds 
lof cattle, and offer these rich productions in exchange for 
'articles of utility or luxury manufactured by your Atlantic 
cities, or imported by them from Europe. AH over the 
jwide expanse of your national domain, industry and enter- 
prise are busy, and Acquisitiveness is stimulated by rich 
rewards. 

In your political institutions. Self-esteem and Love of 
Approbation find unlimited scope. If the humblest citizen 
thirsts for power and distinction, there is no constitutional 
obstacle to his becoming President of the United States. 
The career of activity is equally open to your moral senti- 
ments and intellectual faculties. Every citizen may not 
only profess whatever religious or philosophical creed seems 
best suited to his own mind, but ne is at liberty to preach 
and teach that doctrine ; to found churches, schools, 
lyceums, colleges, and libraries in support of it, and to form 
associations for its propagation ana defence. In short, 
there is no sphere of action of the human faculties, con- 
sistent with the common dictates of morality, that is not 
here encouraged. 

Nay, so extensive is your liberty, that it occasionally 
degenerates into licentiousness : your citizens, in paroxysms 
of -excitement, occasionally indulge their animal propensities 
in violence, outrage, and injustice, and the law is too feeble 
to protect the objects of their displeasure or to punish 
those who have set it at defiance. 
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You perceive, then, the mighty difference between your 
institutions and those of despotic countries. But I call your 
attention to another principle. 

Happiness consists in the free play of all our faculties 
within their legitimate spheres of action, and this kind of 
action can exist only wnen the animal propensities are 
subjected to the control of the moral sentiments and the 
intellect, and whece these latter powers are sufficiently 
enlightened to be capable of distinguishing between good 
and evil— between the right course and the wrong— in every 
department of individual, domestic, and social action. 

I earnestly press on your attention the great truth that 
our affective faculties, both animal and moral, are in them- 
selves blind impulses, and that they stana in need of 
constant guidance. There must be subordination, restraint, 
self-denial, the power of self-direction ; in short, there must 
be government, and enlightened government, before happi- 
ness can be attained. We have seen that your institutions 
have done everythinjj to set your faculties free ; but what 
have they done to guide them in the right path 1 So far as 
1 can discover, the answer must be — too little. 

In Europe a National Church professes to cultivate the 
sentiment of Veneration, and to teach morals and religion. 
Here you leave every man to embrace whatever religion is 
approved of by his conscience, or to cast off the restraints of 
religion at his pleasure In Europe, artificial rank and 
hereditary titles profess to inculcate deference and sub- 
ordination in the different departments of society. Here 
you have no distinctions of ranK ; and, while you encourage 
Self-esteem and the Love of Approbation in their boldest 
flights, you have no artificial institutions, either for re- 
straining or for directing them. In Europe, independent 
courts of justice and a strong executive direct or repress 
the animal propensities. Here your executive is feeble; 
and when a general excitement, seizes your people, your 
laws are as cobwebs in resti*aining the propensities. Your 
institutions have relied on one sole power to regulate all 
the faculties in their manifestations— the power of public 
opinion. 

But what is public opinion ? It is the outward expres- 
sion of the particular group of faculties which may happen 
to predominate in activity in the majority of the people for 
the moment. It is the sum of the active impulses of many 
individual minds. In questions, however, of moral conduct 
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of religion, of political economy, of law, or even of common 
prudence, it is not the number of minds, but the degree of 
their intelligence and virtue, that gives value to their 
decisions; and I ask, what do your institutions do to com- 
municate to the mind of each person who forms one of your 
majorities , that wisdom which alone fits him to act as a 
directing and controlling power over his own propensities 
and those of his fellow-men ? I fear that we must again 
answer— too little. 

The^ idea seems to be entertained by some of your 
politicians that propensity in one man will restrain pro- 
pensity in another — that sentiment in one will direct senti- 
ment in another; in short, that out of the conflict of 
interest against interest, justice will be evolved ; that 
out of the conflict of reason with extravagance and error — 
whether in religion, in morals, or in political action — wisdom 
and truth will be brought to light; and that the social body 
will at length grope its way to repose, prosperity, happiness, 
holiness, and virtue. If this result shall ultimately be 
reached by such a process of mental action, it can only be by 
the exhaustion of errors, and the endurance of countless 
miseries in the process. 

Do not imagine, from these remarks, that I am the 
advocate of European despotisms and the enemy of your 
institutions. Quite the reverse ; but it is my object to point 
out to you that, in providing an organised moral and 
physical machinery for regulating the propensities, and 
directing the sentiments of their subjects into what they 
consider to be their legitimate spheres of action, monarchs 
act on a sound and philosophical principle. The propensities 
are energetic impulses, which must be restrained and guided 
by some power, external or internal, superior to themselves ; 
otherwise they will deviate into wild abuses. 

In the European monarchies external restraints are j 

chiefly resorted to : and these, too, unfortunately, are in i 

many instances applied by ignorant and selfish men in such  

a manner as in some degree to crush intellect and stifle j 

virtue, as well as to suppress vice. Although, therefore, j 

you have done well in liberating all your faculties from i 

thraldom to legislative churches, aristocracies, and despots, 
yet you cannot set them free from the laws of God, written \ 

not only in the Scriptures, but on your mental constitution , 

and on the external world. * 

I desire, then, to see in this country a moral and 
p 
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iutellectual machinery put into vigorous action/ calculated 
to teach the young the legitimate spheres in which all their 
faculties should act, and to train them to impose that 
restraint upon themselves, to practise that self-denial and 
that self -direction, which are indispensable to happiness and 
prosperity. I desire to see public opinion, which is here 
your great restraining power, composed, not of the sum of 
the ruling prejudices, passions, or interests of the day, but 
of the concentrated wisdom and virtue of millions of trained 
and enlightened minds. Such a public opinion I should 
regard as the best and safest of all governing powers. 
An ignorant public opinion is, to the wise and good, a 
revolting tyranny. 

In this country you have chosen public opinion for your 
chief regulating influence, and it is impossible for you to 
substitute for it any other. You have established universal 
sufirage, placed supreme authority in the hands of your 
majonties, and no human means, short of military conquest, 
can deprive that majority of its sway. You have, tnere- 
fore, only one mode of action left to reach the goal of 
national happiness : enlighten your people— teach them 
whatever is necessary for them in order to guide their 
faculties aright — train them to self-control — train them in 
youth to bend all the inferior feelings under the yoke of 
morality, religion, and reason. In short, educate them — 
and educate them well. 

Yours is a noble destiny. Providence has assigned to 
you the duty of proving by experiment, whether man be, 
or be not, a rational and moral being, capable of working 
out his own way to virtue and enjoyment, under the 
guidance of Reason and Scripture, unfettered by despotic 
power, and unchained by law-enacted creeds. Your in- 
stitutions and physical condition call all your faculties into 
vivid action. Among these, the animal propensities, as 
I have remarked, are not dormant ; but those observers err 
who allow their attention to be arrested only, or chiefly, 
by the abuses of the propensities which appear in your 
people. 

Virtue consists in meeting and overcoming temptation. 
As you, then, by possessing freedom, are tempted above 
other nations, you will show a virtue above them all if you 
nobly resist every seducing influence, and march boldly 
onward in the paths of rectitude and wisdom. The subjects 
of a despot whose every thought and action are ruled by 
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other minds have little merit in exhibiting order and 
decorum in their public conduct. You will prove the true 
strength of your moral principles when you restrain your 
passions by your own virtuous resolves, and obey just laws 
enacted by yourselves. 

It appears to me that a vast proportion of your people 
have not yet obtained a glimpse of what, I hope, is destined 
to constitute the real greatness and glory of your country. 
I find here the ambition of many individuals directed 
towards raising the United States to the rank of the 
richest and the most powerful nation in the world. They 
bend their whole minds to the increase of her commercial, 
agricultural, naval, and military grandeur. This is not 
wrong ; but it is not all. 

Thousands of your young men pant for war, in order to 
wreathe the laurels of victory round the brow of their native 
country ; and they call this patriotism. I desire to see 
higher and better views entertained of the glories and 
destiny of the United States. History presents only the 
records of wars, devastations, and selfish aggrandisement 
pursued by all Governments that have ever existed; 
republics, oligarchies, monarchies— all have run one wild 
career of immorality and ambition. If your nation consider 
herself to have no higher vocation than these, she ceases to 
be an object of moral interest to the philanthropist and 
philosopher. If her annals be destined to record the 
contests only of faction against faction, of party against 
party, or of the nation against foreign nations — the friend 
of human improvement must turn from her in despair. 

The grand duty assigned to Americans is to raise up and 
exhibit to the world a nation great in virtue : to show, for 
the first time since history began, a people universally 
educated : a people prosperous, refined, happy, and gigan- 
tically great, by the realisation in their institutions, in their 
)>rivate lives, and in their public actions, of the principles 
if Christianity, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE CURRENCY.* 

TuE Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce has petitioned 
Lord Palmerston "to advise the immediate suspension 
of the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, chap. 32," commonly 
called the Bank Restriction Act, "with a view to its 
ultimate repeal." The grounds of this request are, that the 
Act is at present "exercising an injurious influence on the 
trade and commerce of the country ; that though this Act 
was intended to secure the countrv against a panic in 
monetary affairs, it has proved, both in 1847 and at the 
I>resent moment, to have an exactly opposite effect ; and, in 
the opinion of your memorialists, nothing short of the 
interposition of the Executive can prevent the most 
disastrous consequences arising from its continued 
operation." 

As this question ia one of vital importance, we feel con- 
strained to enter into the consideration of it * and we shall 
endeavour to do so in the language and spirit of common- 
sense, avoiding as much as possible technical terms and 
abstract arguments. 

The " currency " means simply a thing which all persons 
shall consent to use as a medium of exchange in buying 
and selling. It is also called "a standard of value,^ 
because the "price" of every commodity bought and sold 
is measured by it. Prices are said " to rise " wen we must 
give an increased amount of currency for the things bought^ 
and " to fall" when we obtain them for a smaller amount. 

In the present instance, foi* the sake of elucidation, we 
may divide buyers and sellers into two classes : — Firsts 
Those who reside in our own kingdom and are governed by 

* [This chapter consists of a series of articles written by George 
Combe with reference to the incident mentioned in ihe opening 
sentence. Though the incident was local and temporary, the views 
expressed in the articles are of ^Aneral application, and of permanent 
value. The large extent to which the American usage is drawn upou 
for the sake of illustration and example, makes it appropriate that 
the articles should be included in the present volume. They appeared 
in the Scotsman in November and December, 1855. — ^Ed., 1893.] 
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the same laws; and, secojidly^ Foreign nations who have 
no connection with Great Britain except as voluntary 
buyers and sellers in our markets. 

The members of the British community, in buying and 
selling among themselves, may use anything as a standard 
of value or currency in which thetf all have confidence, no 
matter whether it be paper, gold, or cowries. But if they 
select a thing for currency that may be increased or 
diminished in quantity arbitrarily, the prices of com- 
modities bought and sold by it will rise when it is increased, 
and will fall when it is diminished in quantity, as arbitrarily 
as its quantities are varied. The problem, tnerefore, is to 
find a thinij which cannot be arbitrarily increased and 
diminished in quantity, and one also in which all shall 
have perfect confidence ; for if the quantities vary 
arbitrarily, prices vary arbitrarily ; and if confidence is not 
universal, its utility as currency ends where the confidence 
fails. 

If Yorkshire, for example, should decline to sell its goods 
to be paid for in the thing which Edinburgh employs as its 
currency, or vice versd^ commerce between those places 
could not be canied on, and barter would be the only 
resort. If, therefore, we select paper as our sole internal 
medium of exchange, it must be paper which shall not 
arbitrarily vary in quantity, and which also shall be 
received as of the same value from Caithness to Devon- 
shire, and from Londonderry to Limerick and Cork. Is 
this what the Chamber of Commerce desires Lord 
Palmerston to supply ? If it be so, why do they not tell 
him how to find it i Let us hear what they recommend. 

They inform his lordship that they " do not object to the 
principle of stipulating on the part of the public fcyr security 
from those entrusted rvith supplying the paper currency of 
the realm, but they do most emphatically object to the plan 
of restricting that security to the possession of gold alone." 
Let us ask them, then, whether they desire the quantity of the 
paper currency to be increased ad libitum by those entrusted 
with supplying it, on the sole condition that they shall give 
to the puTblic securities equal to its amount 1 and, secondly, 
as they emphatically object to restricting the security to the 
possession of gold, what other things they propose to be 
taken as security 1 

To render the answers intelligible, let it be borne in mind 
that the bank-note is a promise to pay one, five, ten, twenty, 
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or a hundred pounds to the holder on demand. If the 
security is gold sovereigns, the promise can be redeemed 
when the bank possesses gold in proportion to its issues ; 
but the memorialists object to this, and desire some other 
article of value to be pledged as security. 

What, then, shall it be ? Shall it be acres of land, houses, 
mills and machinery, colonial produce, pig-iron, railway 
stocks. Government stocks, or merchants bills ana promis- 
sory notes'? We suspect that the latter are what the 
Chamber has chiefly in view, and that they desire papier 
currency to be incrctosed in proportion to the mercantile 
bills presented for discount ; but let us assume that the 
former things may be taken as securities, do they mean that 
the paper currency shall be increased to any extent as long 
as tnese things, or any of them, are offered and taken as 
securities 1 If they do so, the form of the note must be 
varied into "I promise to pay in securities equivalent in 
value to five pounds." We ask, "Equivalent to five pounds 
of value in what 1 " As the Chamber excludes gold, shall 
the payment be made in tea, in broadcloth, in acres, in 
machinery, or in what ? This question must be answered, 
because if the notes are not to be payable in gold, they must 
be payable in something else, otherwise they would be mere 
waste paper, and nobody would buy and sell by them. But 
if they be made payable in a thing that everybody cannot 
use again as currency, they are not serviceable for purposes 
of commerce. They will not be received by those who 
cannot pay their own debts with them. ]Now, we ask, 
would notes payable in acres of land in Scotland be received 
as currency in England or in Ireland, or vice versa ? 

In the next place, will the Chamber of Commerce point 
out how the arbitrary increase of the paper currency can be 
prevented, if the only restriction on the issue of it is to 
consist in the deposit of securities? On this principle, we 
may have a paper currency equal in quantity to the esti- 
mated value of the whole property of the country ; and, if 
so, what would be the value of such a currency ] 

These may appear to be abstract arguments, but, in point 
of fact, the very thing which the Chamber of Commerce 
recommends has been practically tried in the United States ; 
and we shall describe the results of the experiment. 

Some of the States passed Acts by whicn a public Comp- 
troller was authorised to take from any individual or 
association of persons wishing to issue bank-notes, pledges 
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of State stock yielding dividends, and "mortgages upon 
improved, productive, and unencumbered lands, and to 
give in return notes certified by him as thus secured, to be 
used by them at their own discretion as currency. 

The articles pledged, although hypothecated to the 
Comptroller, remained the property ot the vendors, who 
drew the profits and dividends of them for their own 
advantage, as long as no demand was made on the Comp- 
troller for liquidation of the notes. The annual return of 
the things pledged may bo stated at 7 per cent. ; and the 
bank-notes, when lent out in discounting bills or on mort- 
gages, brought other 7 per cent.— this being the common 
rate of interest in the United States. 

Jonathan was not slow in discerning that tbis was a 
capital speculation. For 100,000 dols. of capital he obtained 
the profit of 200,000 dols., minus the expenses of the paper 
on which his notes were printed, and those of his establish- 
ment of cashiers, clerks, and porters for carrying on the 
circulation. 

There was immediately a rush towards pledging "securities" 
and issuing bank-notes, and money became extremely abun- 
dant. The price of every commodity rose with a rapidity 
corresponding to that of the issue of the notes. Every man 
who bought and sold believed himself enriched. In New 
York, the bottom of the sea next to the streets was actually 
mapped into lots, and became a subject of extensive 
dealmg. 

In our country similar results would inevitably ensue 
from similar proceedings. If the things hypothecated as 
security for tne currency yielded a revenue, and if the 
currency-makers were allowed to draw that revenue, and at 
the ^same time the profits of the currency-notes, a direct 
inducement would be given to them to swell their issues 
as extensively as possible; and, from obtaining a double 
return from theri capital, they could afford to encounter 
risks in doing so which no capitalist enjoying only a single 
return could face. They would naturally, therefore, become 
the patrons of adventurers and speculators, who would 
circulate their notes extensively, and keep them long afloat 
Such issues would certainly have the effect of raising the 
prices of commodities to an extent corresponding to their 
amount. 

The Chamber of Commerce will acknowledge that 
according to their views, America was then a commercial 
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l>aradise. Bank-notes issued ad libitum^ security not 
(luestioned, and confidence universal ! What more could be 
desired 1 fiut America consists of different States, as Great 
Britain does of different kingdoms, and, like Great Britain, 
it also trades with foreign nations. The people of Ohio and 
Missouri, whose pockets were full of paper currency, gave 
very large orders for goods to the merchants of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, who duly executed them. The 
bills given for the purchases were payable in those eastern 
cities ; and when the western debtors went to their own 
bankers for bills of exchange on those places in return for 
their own local currency, the bankers discovered that their 
home customers had bought more from the eastern cities 
than they had sold ; that they had already drawn on the 
east for every dollar which the east owed to them, and 
could draw no more. 

The western merchants then sent their own currency-notes 
to the eastern cities, but, unfortunately for them, the 
merchants there had already paid all thev owed to the 
west. Nobody in New Yort or in Philadelphia wanted 
western notes for any purposes of use, and nobody was 
disposed to travel six or seven hundred miles to request the 
casniers of the western States to pay their notes, or, in those 
States in which security had been given, to require the 
Comptroller to sell the pledged securities and pay them the 
money produce. Moreover, everyone knew that it was 
physically impossible in either case to obtain the amounts 
in money, for tlwre was no currency in which the pledged 
property, when sold, could have been paid, except bank- 
notes resting on securities, or on the mere promise of the 
banker. 

Jonathan now found himself in a fix, and became 
alarmed. A friend of the writer was in Albany at the 
time, and intended to visit Cincinnati. He obtained as 
many Cincinnati bank-notes as he desired, at a discount 
of 25 per cent., in exchange for New York bank-notes, 
which were still paid in gold. These western notes were 
then current in Ohio as sound currency, and he used them 
as such in paying his travelling expenses. What followed 1 
When the eastern merchants declined to receive the western 
notes in payment, the very evil which the Chamber of 
Commerce asserts to be the result of the obligation on the 
Bank of England to redeem its notes in gold actually ensued. 
Everyone rushed to the banking houses, and demanded 
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payment of tlie notes in specie ; for the notes bore to be 
payable, not in securities, but in dollars. The bankers had 
neither gold nor silver ; and those who had pledged stocks, 
and had given mortgages for their issues, told the holders 
that the Comptroller held securities, and that the notes 
w,ere perfectly safe, and equal in value to dollars in hard 
cash. 

Jonathan^ however, could not believe this, for two 
reasons, which bear directly on the present case. 

First he found that bank-notes secured on property 
situated in one State did not command confidence in 
another. In like manner, bank-notes not payable in specie, 
but secured on Scotch property, would not command 
confidence in England ana Ireland, and vice versd. 
*SVco?id/y, Jonathan had bought to a larger amount than he 
had sold in the markets of Europe ; and he discovered that 
nobody in Europe would receive his bank-notes, secured 
or unsecured, in payment of the balances due by him. 
In a* similar way, bank-notes not payable in gold but 
secured on property situated in Great Britain, would not be 
received as currency in France, Germany, the United States, 
Italy, India, and China (the notes of the Bank of England 
are now received by the money-changers and the bankers of 
the Continent only because they are payable in gold). 
When, therefore. Great Britain owed a balance to these 
nations, or wished to buy from them at a time when they 
did not desire to buy from her, if she had nothing to offer 
them except bank-notes not payable in gold, but only 
secured on British property, ner commerce with them 
would be reduced to barter, or would come altogether to a 
close. 

We have not yet, however, exhausted the American 
experiment. The enormous rise in the prices of goods and 

Eroperty of every description, consequent on this issue of 
auK-notes, led the merchants of the commercial ports of 
the United States to give very large orders for goods in 
Europe. At the same time, these extravagant prices 
deterred European merchants from buying largely in the 
American markets. The consequence was, the creation of 
a large balance due by America to Europe. The American 
bank-notes were of no avail in paying this balance ; but 
Jonathan continued to send the bonds of his States in 
payment ; and as these were taken freely by capitalists in 
Europe as investments, they, for some time, served as a 
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means of paying American debts to European merchants 
The bonds, however, bame in such overwhelming quantities, 
that the European capitalists became alarmed about their 
value, and ceased to purchase them. 

The American merchants then besieged their bankers for 
gold in payment of their noteSj with a view to send it to 
Europe in extinction of their debts. The banks of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York had contracted 
their issues in time, and accumulated specie, and paid their 
noti3s in gold to the last. Most of the banks in the other 
States had relied on "confidence" and "securities," and 
had not taken these precautions ; and consequently they 
had no gold to give for their notes. These States passed a 
de facto " Bank Kestriction Act " for the suspended cash 
payments, without professing insolvency. 

And what followed? According to our Chamber of 
Commerce, this practical " Bank Restriction Act " should 
"have secured tne country a^inst a panic in monetary 
affairs j" but it had a diametrically opposite effect. The 
demand for gold had arisen from the necessitv of paying 
debt to countries which declined to receive bank-notes ; 
and while the bank-notes of the three States just men- 
tioned, which could be exchanged for gold, continued to 
be received as equal in value to gold, the bank-notes of 
Pennsylvania and other States, whose banks had suspended 
specie payment, fell to a large discount. In 1839, the 
bank-notes of Philadelphia, current in that city, were at 
a discount of 13 per cent in New York; and every tnan 
who owed a hundred dollars in New York was under the 
necessity of giving his banker 113 dollars of Philadelphia 
currency for a bill of ^ exchange for that amount. The 
bank-notes of Missouri were at a discount of 30 per 
cent, compared with those of New York, and the rate of 
exchange was 130 dollars in Missouri currency for every 
hundred dollars payable in that city. 

Another consequence ensued. When the bank-notes 
ceased to be redeemable in gold, everyone lost confidence in 
them ; and when those who had issued them on " securities " 
offered those securities for sale, nobody in the suspending 
States had a currency of the value of gold in which to pay 
for them, and nobody was willing to sell for depreciated 
bank paper. The prices of all stocks and property, measured 
by gold or by the paper of gold-paying banks, fell as rapidly 
as they had previously risen. Kuin enveloped every man 
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who was in debt ; for his creditors forced him as long as he 
possessed any saleable commodity, and the pressure of sales 
and the paucity of purchasers brought prices to the lowest 
ebb. 

So far did the ruin extend, that almost all the banks of 
Pennsylvania, including the United States Bank, with a 
capital of seven millions sterling paid up, failed ; and 
actually there was not a currency in that State which 
commanded ** confidence " adequate to the daily wants of 
the community in trade. In the country, the people were 
forced to resort to barter, and in the city of rniladelphia 
the solvent merchants gave orders on the few banks that 
remained solvent, which the bank on which each order was 
drawn marked as " good ; " while the others took it as money, 
crediting the person who presented it in their books, and 
debiting the bank on which it was drawn with the amount. 
The banks settled between themselves the balances arising 
on these transfers, as they were best able. 

The fall of prices and the consequent ruin were not 
confined to the bank-suspending States. The bankers of 
New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, who continued 
to pajr gold for their notes, did so only by diminishing the 
quantity of them in circulation • in other words, by declining 
to accommodate with loans or discount customers who were 
unable to pay for the large stocks of goods which they held. 
These customers were consequently forced to dispose of 
their stocks at very depreciated prices, frequently involving 
them in insolvency ; and thus the evil was equally wide- 
spread and disastrous. 

How did this convulsion terminate 1 The insolvent mer- 
chants, and their impjoverished customers in the west, 
limited their purchases in the east to the barest necessaries, 
and sent produce to the Atlantic cities to an amount which 
rendered these cities debtors to them. Thejr then resumed 
their purchases to the extent of the balance in their favour. 
The Atlantic cities, again, limited their purchases from 
Europe to a low amount, and sent forward as much produce 
as thev could command for sale in the European markets, 
until the balance was again turned in their favour, and then 
gold was returned to them in liquidation of it. The return 
of gold enabled the banks to extend their issues, prices of 
commodities rose^ in proportion to the amount of gold 
returned, and the increase of bank circulation and prosperity 
again dawned on the Union. 
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Shall this example, and all the demoustrated conclusions 
of the profoundest thinkers, and the most experienced 
practical men in Parliament and out of it, tested during 
naif a century, be abandoned on the mere assertion of the 
men who have led the Chamber of Commerce % We know 
that there is no panic at present among our people, inducing 
them to draw and hoard gold. The demand for it, there- 
fore, is for exportation. Now this demand cannot arise 
unless England is in debt to the countries to which the 
gold is sent, and it is easy to discover how this has 
happened. 

We are buying food and raw produce abroad, and the 
Government is spending largely in foreign countries. While 
this is going on, prices are so high at home that forei^ 
purchases in our markets have declined, and our exports, m 
relation to our imports and to the Government expenditure, 
taken together, have diminished. The contraction of the 
currency will force us to limit our purchases abroad, and 
it will also cause the prices of goods to fall at home ; 
the consequence of which fall will be increased purchases 
by foreigners in our markets, until the balance of trade 
turns in favour of England, after which gold will again 
return. 

No mortal power can avert this sequence of causes and 
effects. Gold is valuable as a currency, and also as a 
security for bank issues, for the following reasons : Firsts it 
cannot be increased and diminished in quBXiiity arhitrarUy ; 
secondly, it is accepted as a standard of value, and as a medium 
of payment, by all trading nations, foreign and domestic; 
ana, thirdly, while held as a security for paper issues, it 
yields no return itself, and thus it removes the temptation 
to increase the issues for the sake of the double profit— first, 
the revenue of the security ; and, secondly, the interest 
on the notes issued. 

It is absurd to assume that the Legislature, which has no 
separate or sinister interest, makes and maintains laws 
designed to impede or to injure commerce. The causes that 
regulate the phenomena of currency and exchange are as 
completely natural and as certain in their operations as the 
law of gravitation itself ; and it is folly to ignore these in 
the way exhibited in this memorial. It is only by ignoring 
the principles, or by misinterpreting the facts, that confusion 
can be created on this subject. 

We shall now advert to the facts on which the Chamber 
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of Commerce found their petition. They inform Lord 
Palmerston that — 

** Your memorialists strenuously opposed the passing of the Act, 
1844, as an unsafe and unwise interference with the business of banking, 
and directly calculated, in the event of a scarcity ofj'ood^ wai\ or any 
other emei'gency requiring an export of goldy to give nse to commercial 
embarrassments and arousing panics ; and when, in 1847, these actually 
began to appear they denounced the Act as the cause, and the Gk)yem- 
ment was at length constrained to suspend its operation — thus 
substantially ackowledging the correctness of the views of your 
memorialists." 

It would be difficult to condense into the same space a 
greater collection of fallacies and mis-statements than this 

J)aragraph contains. The Chamber commenced by acknow- 
edging that "a scarcity of food," "war," or "any other 
emergency,'' may require "an export of gold." This is solid 
sense, and we ask them, how do these events come to 
require an export of gold 1 Obviously, because we are in 
debt to foreign nations for corn, for furnishings to our 
soldiers and sailors engaged in war in foreign jjarts ; and 
also for silks, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, flax, and other 
articles sold to us by them, and consumed in our families, 
or used as raw materials in our manufactories. As long as 
we export to these nations manufactured goods, or other 
articles of value, to an amount equal to the value of our 
purchases from them, the transactions balance ea^h other, 
and are settled by bills of exchange negotiated by bankers. 
Suppose that English merchants were to buy wheat in 
America to the value of a million of pounds sterling, and 
were to grant bills for the amount, payable in London, and 
that American merchants should buy English hardware to 
the same extent, and grant bills for it payable in New York 
— these bills would be carried by the merchants who 
received them to the bankers of their respective countries : 
the London bankers would send the American acceptances 
to the bankers of New York, to be placed to their credit 
with them, and the New York bauKers would send the 
English acceptances to London, to be placed to their credit 
in that city. The two sets of bills would furnish funds of 
credit — one for England in America, and one for America in 
England, both of equal amount — on which the bankers could 
draw bills of exchange ; and in settling these transactions 
it would be unnecessary to transmit gold to either country. 
In 1846, however, the potato blight brought a famine on 
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Ireland, and greatly raised the price of food all over the 
United Kingdom. Our merchants, therefore, bought grain 
in every foreign country where they could obtain it, and it 
was necessary that they should pay for it. The blight was 
a sudden and unexpected calamity, and the demand for corn 
which it occasioned in foreign countries was quite un- 
expected. The natives of these countries did not change 
their habits of living as suddenly as this demand arose, but 
continued for some time to buy only their usual quantities 
of goods in the English markets. English merchants, there- 
fore, became debtors to foreign merchants to a larger 
amount than the foreign merchants were debtors to them, 
and it became necessary to discharge this balance. 

As shown above, the foreign merchants would not accept 
of bank-notes for this balance, even although secured on 
Government stocks, or acres of land, or anv other thing 
fixed in Great Britain, because these merchants did not 
need such securities and commodities for any purpose of 
their own ; they could not buy with them in other markets, 
nor pay their own debts with them. The Chamber of 
Commerce, however, objected to the Bank of England being 
bound to pay gold to the merchants who owed this balance, 
and who held in their hands bank-notes equal to its amount ; 
but the Chamber omitted to tell us what was to be done. 
The foreigners declined to accept bank-notes, but were 
willing to accept gold in payment. The Chamber, in their 
wisdom, said, *'No; do not give the merchants gold for 
these notes, with which to pay their foreign debts." 

What, then, was to be done 1 The Chamber acknowledge 
our liability to get into debt to foreign nations for value 
received, and they object to the Bank furnishing the mer- 
chants who hold bank-notes with the only thing which 
foreigners will receive in payment. Do they mean, then, 
that we should swindle the foreigners, " repudiate,** and not 
pay our debts 1 Are they incapable of perceiving that these 
nations may not need our goods at the very moment when, 
and to the exact extent to which we require their supplies, 
and that thus a balance may arise against us ] And we 
again ask the Chamber how is this balance to be paid, if 
those who have issued paper currency are not to be bound 
to redeem it in gold when it is needed to send to countries 
where their paper is of no value ? It is a stipulated con- 
dition that when the holder of bank-notes finds it impossible 
to use them in his transactions, the bankers shall liquidate 
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them in the thing in which they have engaged to pay, and 
which he can make use of in his trade. 

It happened, moreover, that in 1845-46, just before the 
blight, the nation had become excited by a railway mania. 
Hundreds of millions were suddenly sunk in the con- 
struction of these works ; a large expenditure took place in 
wages, and the working classes, thus enriched, consumed 
colonial produce to an unusual extent. The extra importa- 
tion of tnis produce ran us in debt to the colonies. Further, 
we bought shares in French and other foreign railways to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of pounds, and these 
also required to be paid for abroad. 

Again, the sudden inflation of railway shares, and the 
gambling speculations which infected all classes, from the 
duchess to the dairy-maid, produced in these individuals a 
temporary belief that they had become suddenly rich, and 
led them into extravagant expenditure on silks, satins, 
jewellery, wines, fruits, and other expensive articles of 
foreign produce, so that England ran in debt to the whole 
world — to everyone^ who had anything tempting to taste, or 
who had avarice to sell. 

While this was proceeding, the expenditure of the working- 
classes, and of genteel speculators in articles of domestic 
manufacture, also was enormous. Prices rose high, and, in 
consequence, we sold fewer of these commodities than usual 
to foreigners. Trade, however, was brisk ; everyone imagined 
himself prosperous ; and, as confidence was complete, bank 
paper was increased in amount in proportion to the extent 
of the transactions going forward ; and this state of things 
continued for some time. 

Towards the end of 1847 and the beginning of 1848, how- 
ever, it became necessary to pay the balances due to 
foreigners, and the British merchants found themselves in 
an awkward position for doing so. During the railway 
mania, prices of all articles had risen so much that the 
manufacturers and merchants had increased their stocks to 
the utmost limit, not of their capital oi^ly, but of their 
credit. The great majority of traders thus held heavy 
stocks, and were in debt both at home and abroad. The 
railway speculators, also, had bought more shares than tliey 
had money to pay for, and they, too, were in debt. Here, 
then, many were in debt, and were encumbered with goods 
and shares, and the problem was how to get out of 
this awkward position. 
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The Chamber affirm that it was the obligation to pay 
gold imposed by the Bank Restriction Act that was " the 
cause " of this state of thin^ and of its consequences. Never 
was there a grosser perversion of facts. As long as England 
was not in debt to foreigners, and as long as manufacturers, 
merchants, and railway-makers kept within the limits of their 
own capital, everything proceeded prosperously and smoothly. 
There was no panic, no inflation of prices, no rush for gold, 
and trade was steady, and yielded a fair profit. It was the 
calamity of the blight, and the speculative excitement 
leading to an enormous expenditure of money — much of it 
raised on credit — both, unfortunately, occurring at the 
same time, that plunged so many people into debt. Had 
the Bank of England not paid its debts in gold, our 
merchants who were indebted!^ to foreigners, but who were 
Btill solvent and had balances at the Bank, must, of neces- 
sity, have suspended payment ; and as those merchants who 
were engulfed in debt actually suspended, the ruin and 
desolation would have become universal. 

The Bank directors had a difficult position to maintain. 
These debtors came to them in flocks, with states of their 
affairs in their hands, showing the value of their stocks, now 
unsaleable, and the amount of their debts ; and they argued 
that if they could only be accommodated with a loan of 
bank-notes until the market revived, they should avoid 
bankruptcy, and prevent a general crash. By this they 
meant that the Bank should take their goods in pledge, and 
give them bank-notes in return. But the directors found 
that, until the balance dae to foreigners was extinguished, 
every note they issued reappeared in a few days, accom- 
panied by a demand for gold for transmission abroad. They 
saw their stock of gold diminishing with great rapidity, and 
they had no means of ascertaining how far the balance due 
to foreigners was from being liquidated. 

No alternative, therefore, was left to them, as honest men, 
but to decline issuing notes on the pledge of unsaleable 
goods and stocks. They gave warning of this necessity from 
week to week by raising the rate of discount in proportion 
to the pressure of the demand for gold ; and this high rate, 
joined to their refusal to issue notes on pledged goods, led 
to extensive failures among men of all classes— manu- 
facturers, merchants, and railway speculators — who were in 
debt beyond the limits of their tangible capital. 

That portion of the community which was in debt, many 
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of thein members of Chambers of Commerce, Town Coun- 
cils, and other corporations, now tried to screen their own 
errors, and save their own credit, by raising the cry that the 
obligation on the Bank of England to pay gold for its notes 
was the cause of all these dire events ; and tney succeeded in 
inducing other persons to take up the cry. A panic seized 
the British people, and there was a run on the banks generally 
for gold, for domestic boarding. On the 27th of October, 
1847, the Government authorised the Bank to suspend cash 

Eayments, to tranquiilise them ; but they did this solely 
ecause the insane terror and misapprehension which pre- 
vailed could be met in no other way. The Bank directors, 
however, understood the circumstances, and what was 
meant. The mere announcement of the permission to 
suspend dissipated the terror ; the run for gold for domestic 
hoarding ceased, and, in point of fact, the operation of the 
Act of 1844, as a means of supplying gold for paying English 
debts to foreigners, never was suspended. It performed all 
its beneficial functions with perfect success, and was seen to 
have done so the moment the public mind was tranquillised 
by the promise that it should be set aside if necessary. 

The evil consequences of the state of things now described 
were aggravated bjr another unexpected occurrence. In 
February, 1848, Louis Philippe was chased from the French 
throne, and a wild democracy established in his placa 
Political revolutions followed in quick succession in almost 
every country in Europe, and in April of that year the 
Chartists threatened to sack London. Great additional 
monetary embarrassments arose out of these events. 
Nevertheless, the domestic panic having been assuaged, the 
Bank never faltered in meeting the demand for gold for 
exportation. In point of fact, the demand disappeared 
when our impoverished people ceased to over-buy foreign 
produce, and tempted foreigners by low prices to buy from 
them. 

But dark as this picture of ruin and desolation is, it has 
another side. The great sufferers on that occasion were the 
improvident persons who had bought or had manufactured 
goods, or had purchased shares in other propert^^, beyond 
their means of paying for them, and also tiie creditors who 
had imprudently trusted them. After the directors of the 
Bank of England had paid gold for their notes, they were 
very cautious, in re-issuing them, to prevent them from 
being immediately presented again for more gold. The 
Q 
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country bankers, who were also bound to pay in gold, were 
forced to follow their example, and the consequence was a 
great diminution of the currency. This, and the forced 
sales following on bankruptcies, produced a rapid fall in the 
prices of all commodities neld by the debtor class. 

Everyone, however, who had avoided speculative en 
tanglements. and had prudently husbanded his capital, 
now enterea the market with great advantage, and bought 
shares and goods, mill-houses an4 machinery, at very low 
prices. Annuitants, and persons living on the interest of 
capital, found their condition greatly improved ; for, money 
being scarce, interest rose ; and as goods had fallen, 
their incomes became from 20 to 30 per cent, more 
valuable than in the days of the mania — that is to say, 
they received a higher rate of interest, and the money they 
drew served to purchase more goods. Prudent retail 
traders, also, did not suffer ; for although they were forced 
to sell their stocks at lower prices, they were able to renew 
them at rates correspondingly low, and they had the 
benefit of a rise when commercial prosperity returned. 

The fall of prices, also, brought foreign purchasers largely 
into our market; and, as we were no longer able to buy 
equally from them, they ran into debt with us. What 
would the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce have thought 
had their brethren in the Chambers of Commerce of 
New York and Paris, who had bought goods in England 
which they could not readily sell at home, and could not 
easily pay for, petitioned their Legislatures to prevent their 
bankers from paying gold to be remitted to England in 
extinction of their debts? Does the Chamber think it 
unjust to them that, in their turn, they were forced to send 
us back gold ? Is it from not looking at both sides of the 
case that confusion and false judgment arise ? Every sound 
thinker will say that the foreigners acted honestly and 
honourably in sending out gold in payment of their 
balances. This gold was purchased by the Bank of 
England, and paid for in their notes. These, being needed 
for a now-reviving domestic trade, were absorbed into the 
circulation of the country; prices gradually rose, and 
commercial prosperity returned. 

Non-commercial readers will perhaps understand the 
currencjr question better when we add a very simple 
illustration. The English sovereign contains a quantity of 
gold equal in value to twenty-five francs. When the 
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Bank of England note is payable in France in gold on 
demand, the French bankers and money-changers give 
twenty-five francs for every pound of the English note, 
and also for every pound of the circular notes of the 
London bankers, used by travellers when paying their 
expenses abroad. But when the English oank-note is 
not payable in gold, the traveller receives only twenty, 
or twenty- two, or twentv- three francs for every English 
pound, according to the extent of the demand for 
English notes in France with which Frenchmen may 
pay debts due by them in England. As these notes will 
not serve the Frenchmen as means of paying their own 
debts in Germany or in America, they will give less and less 
of their own currency for them, in proportion to their own 
diminishing need of them as means of buying in England. 

While, on the other hand, the English bank-note is 
payable in gold, this depreciation of it in France cannot 
take place ; because the English merchants, instead of 
sending bank-notes beyond the amount which the French- 
men need for paying their debts, in England, would draw 
gold in the Bank of England, and send it to France in 
liquidation of their debts, and as English gold is received 
at its full value all over the world, the Frenchmen would 
take it at its full value, rather than receive bank-notes 
which they could use only in England, and which were 
altogether useless to them when they did not desire to 
purchase English goods. 

By no human contrivance can English bank-notes be 
preserved equal in value to the metallic currency of foreign 
nations, except by making them payable in gold on demand. 
The moment the bank-note is allowed to fall below the 
value of the foreign metallic currency, every English 
merchant buying in foreign markets, and every English 
traveller spending his money abroad, sustains losses on his 
bank and circular notes, which are his instruments of 
payment, fluctuating with the extent of the purchases 
made in the markets of England, by the country in which 
he happens to buy or to travel. Thus a twenty-pound 
English bank-note, which, in France or in Belgium, if the 
people of these countries were buying freely in England, 
might bo taken at twenty-three francs to the pound ; in 
Italy, which was buying less, might be taken at only 
twenty ; and in Spain, which buys still more restrictedly 
from us, at eighteen francs. This happened during the 
Q 2 
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suspension of gold payments in the last French war, and 
would inevitably occur again were suspension resorted 
to now. 

Suspension, therefore, can benefit those persons only who 
are in debt beyond the amount of their tangible capital, and 
those who have trusted them — and even this only tempor- 
arily, and always at the expense of prudent capitalists who 
are not submerged in debt, and whose interest it is to keep 
the English currency equal in value to that of every country 
in which thejr mean to buy or to travel. 

The provisions of the Bank Eestriction Act of 1844, and 
the causes of the present demand for gold, require a brief 
elucidation. 

The currency question has been debated in Parliament 
and discussed in the press at intervals during the whole of 
this century. Under the pressure of the war with France, 
Parliament declared the Bank of England note a legal 
tender in payment of debt, and specie speedily disappeared 
from circulation. The Bank thus obtained power to 
increase and diminish the currency according to its own 
notions of expediency, unchecked by the obligation to pay 
gold. Under this system, the only restraint on the cir- 
culation of the country bankers was the necessity of 
redeeming their own notes in Bank of England notes on 
demand. The country was flooded with paper currency, 
which was issued and withdrawn as the occurrences of the 
war frightened or gave confidence to bankers ; and prices 
rose and fell with a rapidity and suddenness that defied 
all ordinary calculation. 

Trade became a species of gambling, and gold attained a 
maximum of 15i per cent, above the Mint' price. Guineas 
at one time sold for twenty-seven shillings in Bank of 
England notes; and foreign exchanges were ruinously 
adverse to England. The exchange on Hamburg and 
Amsterdam, for example, was depressed in the end of 1809 
from 16 to 20 per cent, below par—- that is to say, an 
English merchant who owed four pounds sterling in Ham 
burff was under the necessity of giving five pounds in 
Bank of England notes for gold equal to four sovereigns, 
with which to discharge his debt. 

In 1810 Parliament entered on the serious consideration 
of this evil, and appointed a " Bullion Committee," of which 
Mr. Francis Horner was the first chairman. The report 
was drawn up by him, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Henry 
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Thornton. The Committee reported " that there was an 
excess in the paper circulation, of which the most unequi- 
vocal symptoms were the high price of bullion, and, next to 
that, the low state of the Continental exchange ; and the 
cause of this excess was to be found in the suspension of 
cash payments ; there being no adequate provision against 
such excess except the convertibility of i)aper into specie." 
They recom mended "the repeal of the law suspending the 
cash payments of the Bank," but proposed to allow the 
Bank two years to provide for the chiange. 

This wise measure was not carried into effect till 1819, 
but then cash pavments were resumed, amidst loud cries of 
ruin from the wnole debtor class of tne community — land- 
owners who were in. debt swelling the chorus of complaint 
uttered hy commercial debtors. And there was apparently 
hardship m the case. Many of the debtors had bought and 
borrowed in bank-notes worth only fifteen or sixteen shil- 
lings in the pound, compared with gold, and were required 
to pay in gold, or in bank-notes equal in value to gold ; and 
thus had from 15 to 20 per cent, added to their obligations. 
But the debtor classes, who had borrowed money equal to 
gold in value, had gained as much when the bank-note fell, 
and they could pay off twenty shillings borrowed in gold 
with a bank-note worth only fifteen shillings in gold. 
Moreover, the suspension of specie payments was originally 
fixed to terminate at a certain time after the declaration of 
peace. Every engagement, therefore, entered into in the 
interval was made subject to this contingency, and no one 
had a right to complain when the contingency arrived. 
There was no remedy, besides, for the canker m the vitals of 
commerce but to make the sacrifice, and to return to a 
sound currency convertible into specie. 

Whenever the speculative and over-ardent class of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, having exceeded their legitimate 
command of capital, had involved themselves and their 
creditors in difficulties, they continued, for many years, to 
blame the resumption of cash payments as the cause of their 
distress, but Parliament adhered steadily to the law, and in 
1844, after great deliberation and discussion, the Bank 
Restriction Act was passed. 

Mr. Jones Lloyd, now Lord Overstone, writing in 1840, 
said: "It is now discovered that there is a liability to 
excessive issues of pajier, even while that paper is convertible 
^t will J " and it was to prevent this evjl th^t the Act of 
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1844 was passed. It permitted the banks to increase their 
issues only on condition of their holding gold equal to the 
excess of their circulation above the ascertained average of 
a certain number of years. By this means the temptation 
to excessive issues was withdrawn, because there was no 

{)rofit from notes given merely in exchange for gold which 
ay unproductive in their vaults. 

Before the date of the Act, the Bank of England had pur- 
chased fourteen million of Government stocks, and had jjaid 
for them in their own notes. It turned out, on investigation, 
that these notes had remained permanently in circulation. 
The Bank thus acquired the Government funds at the cost 
of the paper on wnich their notes were printed, and the 
stamp duty : beyond this expense, and the charges incident 
to the maintaining of the notes in circulation, the dividends 
were clear gain. The Act allows this circulation to continue 
as long as the public chooses to use the notes ; but it de- 
clares that the fourteen million of stocks shall remain under 
pledge, as security to the public for payment of them. In 
regard of this security, however, it does not require the Bank 
to hold gold in its vaults for these notes, but it leaves the 
Bank's obligation to 'pay gold for them on demand un- 
impaired. On the other hand, in consideration of the 
advantages the Bank enjoys under this arrangement, it 
manages the National Debt and other national business on 
verv low terms. 

The obligation on the banks of air denominations to hold 
gold for their surplus issues above their authorised averages 
was not fraught with any hardship or injustice to them, for 
when they purchased gold they gave only their own notes 
in exchange for it, and these notes cost them only the price 
of the paper, printing, and stamp duty. As this is a view 
of the case not generally understood, we shall endeavour to 
elucidate it, and we again select the Bank of England as an 
example— the same principle applying to all the other 
banks. 

Suppose, then, that a merchant who had received a million 
in gola from Australia, in payment of goods which he had 
sent there, carried the gold to the Bank and offered it for 
sale, it is evident that he must have agreed to take their 
notes in exchange for it, because it would have been a sheer 
absurdity to have exchanged his gold for their gold. In this 
transaction, the bank-notes are equivalent to receipts in such 
terras as these : " The Bank of England has received from 
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Edward Thornton one million pounds sterling in gold, 
which it binds itself to restore to him or the bearer of this 
receipt, on demand ." The seller of the gold would use his 
bank-notes in purchasing more goods to be sent to Australia 
or to America ; and the increase of manufacturing industry, 
and the buying and selling consequent on his purchases, 
would make the bank-notes curt^ency in settling these 
transactions. 

While this state of things continiied, the gold would lie in 
the Bank and the notes would circulate in the country. 
Every fresh arrival of gold from afbroad would be either a 
payment for goods already furnished, or a fund to be 
applied in purchasing more goods to be forwarded to the 
sender of the gold. That gold also would be carried to the 
Bank, and would be exchanged for notes, and the trade 
excited by the purchases made with these notes would again 
absorb them into the general circulation. 

During these transactions gold would accumulate in the 
Bank, the circulation of notes would increase, and trade also 
would be extended in proportion to the purchases made. 
The gold would lie quietly m the vaults of the Bank, and 
all that it would have cost the Bank, as we have said, would 
be the expense of the jiaper promising to restore it on 
demand. To cover this, it gives for gold a fraction less than 
the Mint price. Because large issues of bank-notes are 
concomitant with commercial activity, many persons mistake 
the bank-notes for the cause of the activity ; whereas the 
real cause is the purchases made with the gold imported. 

In point of fact, the deposit of the gold in the Bank's 
vaults, in exchange for notes containing an obligation to 
restore it when demanded, is an operation of mere con- 
venience. The notes are more manageable than gold in 
passing from hand to hand. On this account alone are they 
preferred as long as it is certain that they are the real 
representatives of gold. A large accumulation of gold in 
the Bank is simply a<jcumulated payments for the products 
of our industry which have been bought ; and it is these 
purchases that have caused the activity of trade, and also a 
corresponding circulation of bank-notes with which to carry 
on the transactions. In other words, the gold is an additioii 
made to our cajntal engaged in trade, and every such 
addition extends trade, just as the abstraction of capital 
contracts it. 

The cause of the gold coming here was that foreigners had 
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purchased from us goods of greater value than they had 
sold to us, which turned the balance against them and 
forced them to pay in gold. But, in course of time, the tide 
turned. The English people, enriched by this active com- 
merce, used large quantities of foreign produce for manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes ; while foreign merchants, 
being straiten^ at home, were necessitated to limit their 
orders for our goods. The balance then turned against us. 

Now what, in these circumstances, do the Chamber 
recommend 1 Totallv blind to the fact that the cat^e of the 
active commerce, ana of the consequently large circulation of 
bank-notes, was the extensive purchases by foreigners in 
our markets liquidated in gold, they desire, after these 
purchases have diminished — after the bank-notes used in 
the trade which they had occasioned are returned upon 
the Bank, as no longer needed for circulation, and after the 
holders of the notes find it necessary to request the Bank to 
return the gold that was deposited when the notes were 
issued, that they may pay their own debts to foreigners with 
it — after all this, the Chamber desire that the Bank should 
not give back the gold represented by their notes, but that 
they should issue more notes, to be entangled in a commerce 
already so restricted in real transactions as to be incapable 
of maintaining in circulation the notes previously issued ! 

In England, bank-notes never are returned extensively, 
accompanied with demands for gold, until a contraction has 
taken place in trade, which has rendered it incapable of 
maintaining them in circulation. The return of the notes 
to the BanK is merely a sympUmi of an already existing 
commercial collapse, and is not the cau^e of it. In such 
circumstances to issue more notes, not payable in specie, or 
in anything else, would be a purely noxious absurdity. 

Provincial banks, also, when they buy gold, pay for it in 
their own notes, although not so directiv as the Bank of 
England does. With their own notes they discount bills 
payable in London ; they send these to their London agents, 
who receive payment of them in Bank of England notes, 
and with these they procure gold from the Bank, and send 
it to their constituents. In their case, also, the gold is 
merely held in deposit till the holders of the notes request 
it to be returned. They lose nothing except the cost of the 
paper and the printing of the notes, and the stamp duty ; and 
the double return, on capital and unsecured note circulation, 
enables them to bear this trifling expense. 
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If the banks consider this an evil, they have the remedy 
in their own hands. The law does not reouire them to hold 
gold if they do not desire to issue notes above their average 
circulation ; and when the surplus circulation is returned to 
them for gold, they have only to restore the deposit made 
when their notes were issued, and to retain in their strong- 
box the notes for which no more gold can be demanded. 

The Scotch banks are included in the Act of 1844, and 
most of these observations apply to them. There are some 
peculiarities, however, in their circumstances, which require 
to be mentioned. The foreign trade of Scotland is adjusted 
chiefly through bills pavable in London, and gold is scarcely 
ever demanded on a large scale from the Scotch banks. 
Their notes are used as currency in settling domestic 
transactions, and on certain days are' exchanged — that is to 
say, the notes issued by each bank are brought back to it in 
the clearing-house by all the other banks into which they 
have been paid. Balances are struck, and every debtor 
bank pays the balance which it owes to the creditor banks 
in Exchequer Bills, or in bills payable in London. 

Practically, this is equal to paying the balances in gold, 
for Exchequer Bills and London drafts can command gold 
in London whenever required. There is thus small induce- 
ment to the Scotch banks to over-issue, and hence, in 
ordinary times, their circulation is regulated by the amount 
of currency actually needed by the community for the 
purposes of trade. If, however, the obligation to pay their 
notes in gold, when demanded, were repealed, and if the 
over-issues of each bank were not payable in bills that 
could command gold, what check would remain on banks 
disposed to increase their circulation bv reckless issues in 
support of speculative schemes? Under the Suspension 
Act, during the French war, some Scotch banks actually 
pursued this course, and the respectable banks refused to 
receive their notes. The older members of the community 
will recollect the annoyance which this occasioned in trade, 
and the anxiety felt to get quit of the notes of these 
banks, as their failure was daily anticipated, and at last 
occurred. 

When there is no panic about the solvency of the banks, 
gold is never demanded on a large scale, except for exporta- 
tion, for the simple reason that the individuals who carry 
on the ordinary transactions of the country absorb and 
retain in circulation a number of notes corresponding to the 
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amount of their trade. Each of us has bank-notes for one, 
five, ten, twenty, or a hundred pounds in his possession for 
daily use ; and tne aggregate of these is the aggre^te circu- 
lation authorised by the Act, 1844, to be issued, the greater 
part of it. without being represented by gold. While 'the 
credit of tne banks is undoubted, no one thinks of demanding 
gold for these notes, although the banks are bound to pay it 
when required. But a most certain way to destroy this 
confidence is to increase the number of the notes beyond 
what is needed for the transactions of a liealthy commerce. 

Once issue notes as currency to individuals who desire 
to extend their railroad-shares, their mills, their machinery, 
their stock-in-trade, faster than the growth of the wealth 
and numbers of the people require, and you introduce ruin. 
Things produced when not in demand become unsaleable ; 
production is suspended, and trade collapses. The notes 
issued to call the things into existence cannot be kept in 
circulation when the buying and selling of them cease ; and 
traders never apply to bankers to take goods or other 
property, directly or indirectly, in pledge for notes, except 
when it is more advantageous to them to borrow upon the 
goods than to sell them. Their demand is that the bankers 
should hold these goods for their benefit till they become 
saleable. 

But what shall be done with the bank-notes 1 There are 
no transactions going forward that require them for cir- 
culation. They are, therefore, immediately paid back as 
deposits, or in payment of debts, to the bankers, who must 
retain them till a healthy trade arises. What merchant, for 
instance, keeps a hundred pounds in bank-notes in his desk 
when he finds that his transactions in buying and selling 
have diminished so much that fifty pounds sufhce to accom- 
plish them ? If he have confidence in his banker, he will 
send the other fifty pounds to him, to be placed to his credit, 
till better times arrive. If he doubt the banker's solvency, 
he will demand gold for them. 

Some mystification has arisen about certain operations of 
the Bank of France in drawing gold from the Bank of 
England. The Bank of France discounted with its own 
notes acceptances payable in London by English merchants 
to Frenchmen, wherever it could find them ; sent these to 
London, and rediscounted them there for English bank- 
notes : drew gold from the Bank for the amount, and 
carried it to raris. This is said to be an exceptional 
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transaction— one not likely to occur again — and so forth. 
But let us put it to the test. English acceptances could 
not exist in France unless Englishmen bought in French 
markets. At the end of sixty, ninety, or a few more days, 
they would be payable in London at maturity. The Bank 
of France may have anticipated by these days the date 
when the French holders were entitled to demand, and 
when the English acceptors were bound to make, payment 
of them in gold, or in notes convertible into gold. This is 
the sum and substance of the operation. 

On the other hand, if French merchants had bought to 
equal amounts in England, and had granted acceptances 
payable in Paris, the Bank of England might have sought 
for and discounted these in London, sent them to Paris, re- 
discounted them for notes of the Bank of France, demanded 
gold for the notes, and brought it back to their own vaults. 
If they did not think it expedient to do this, then what 
would ensue ] The French acceptances would fall due in a 
brief space of time ; the Parisian merchants would pjay them 
in notes of the Bank of France or in gold. If paid in notes, 
and if, by the previous proceedings of the Bank of France, 
the rate of exchange had been turned against Paris, the 
correspondents of the London houses would certainly draw 
gold for them and send it to England. 

For the reasons stated above, it is highly improbable that 
gold would be drawn from the Bank of England for export- 
ation, unless England were in debt to foreign nations. Nor 
is there any mystery in the present (1855) drain upon the 
Bank. England has purchased largely in foreign markets ; 
she has a large army on foot, and two large fleets afloat, 
supplied more or less by foreigners with things necessary , 

for their use ; she has subscribed to a Turkish loan of five 
millions, and to a Sardinian loan of one million. From all I 

these causes she is in debt to foreigners ; and she is bound 
to send gold in extinction of her obligations, cost what it 
will. , ( 

The war is at present highly popular, and we do not utter 
a word against it ; but we must screw up our courage 
to encounter its consequences. We are spending large 
amounts of capital on it, which are withdrawn from manu- ; 

factures and commerce ; and as these cannot safelv or 
permanently extend bejrond the limits of the capital which 
sustains them, collapse in trade is the inevitable tempoiary i 

result of our war expenditure. This expenditure by 
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England in foreign loans and in maintaining fleets and 
armies abroad, must be provided for; and there is no 
provision that will suffice but either to export our own 
produce to an equal amount, or to pay in gola 

It depends on the will ot foreigners whether they will 
take our goods or not, and when; and a demand on the 
Bank of En^^land is simply^ a proof that at present they are 
not purchasing commodities to an amount equal to our 
debts to them. The Bank has no alternative but to furnish 
gold and to contract the circulation, and thereby to deprive 
our merchants of the means of spending more money abroad, 
and also to cause such a fall m our nome prices as will 
tempt foreigners to renew their purchases ana to send back 
the gold to us. This will happen, sooner or later ; mean- 
time, our present embarrassments are the price we are 
paying for the war, and for the foreign produce which we 
nave consumed beyond the value of the goods which we 
have sold. 

We must here advert to an argument on which the 
opponents of a convertible currency place great reliance. 
They say : What we desire is a currency for home circu- 
lation that shall be adeouate to the wants of home trade, 
leaving the merchants wno deal with foreigners to buy gold 
like any other commodity, when they need it, to pay their 
debts abroad. But the difficulty lies here : If the home 
currency is not by law convertible into gpld, it may be 
issued to such excess (as was the case during the French 
war) that the merchants may be compelled to give five 
pounds in currency for gold equal to four sovereigns ; and 
who can estimate the extent of derangement that would 
then ensue in our foreign trade ? 

The price of gold purchased as a commodity with 
inconvertible domestic currency would vary with the 
exchanging quantities of that currency issued ; and in one 
month the merchants might obtain gold equal, to four 
sovereigns for £4 10s., in a second month for £4 15s., and 
only in a third for £5. No man, when he ordered any 
article from abroad, could calculate the sum which he 
would be forced to pay for it in domestic currency when it 
arrived ; for the price of the gold in which he must pay it 
would fluctuate with the quantity of that currency then 
in circulation. The Act of 1844 effectually saves merchants 
dealing Avith foreign countries from this evil; because it 
preserves the domestic currency always equal in value to 
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gold ; and places it in their power to convert it into 
sovereigns or bullion without loss or delay. 

It is absurd also to attempt to separate our domestic from 
our foreign trade, and to propose to carry them on by means 
of different currencies. No nation in the world is so de- 
pendent on its foreign trade as Great Britain. Look at the 
enormous extent of our annual exports and imports, and 
consider the consequences of deranging the settlement of 
all these transactions by adopting a domestic currency 
fluctuating in value in relation to gold so much that no 
man could calculate the prices of these articles in that 
currency a week before the day of settlement. 

Our domestic trade is based on our foreign traffic, and 
could not flourish if the latter were embarrassed. No one 
who recollects the state of our home markets during the 
year of suspension in the time of the French war, and 
recalls the reckless speculation, the innumerable bank- 
ruptcies, the sudden and uncontrollable rise of private 
fortunes, the broken hearts, the destitution of families, 
and the innumerable other evils which accompanied that 
suspension, will ever desire to see such days return. 

Another argument frequently used by the opponents is : 
" Let us have free trade in currency and in everything else." 
Be it so, and what then % We must begin by repealing the 
Act establishing a legal tender for debt, and allow every 
man to issue currency, and every person to accept or reject 
it, when tendered as payment, as he pleases. Then, in 
every transaction, each of us must bargain, not only about 
the quantity and the quality of the article, but also about 
the currency in which it shall be paid ; and what would be 
the condition of trade under such a system? Let the 
opponents answer this question, or reconcile the existence 
of a legal tender, which necessarily implies the exclusion of 
all other things as standards, with perfect freedom to every- 
one to issue his own currency, and to offer it to the public 
as a standard at his discretion. 

In the preceding remarks we do not maintain that all the 
details of the Act of 1844 are perfect ; some of these may 
require to be modified to suit the changes in the wealth and 
population of the country since that date ; and experience 
may have shown how others can be improved. All we 
contend for is, that the currency shall be convertible into 
gold on demand ; and that the convertibility shall be real 
and direct, and not a sham. To render convertibility real, 
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there must be restrictum on the issue of paper currency. 
In 1840 Lord Overstone showed that the mere promise of 
bankers to pay gold on demand afforded no adequate 
guarantee for their being actually able to do so ; and in his 
speech on the Bill of 1844 Sir Eobert Feel demonstrated 
this fact by proofs unanswerable. 

The clamourers for suspension carefully conceal the facts 
that every commercial convulsion that has occurred since 
the resumption of cash payments in 1819 was preceded by 
two or three years of speculative excitement and over- 
trading, and that the great sufferers were the imprudent 
persons who had engaged in these transactions, and their 
creditors. Their Magnus Apollo, Malachi Malagrowther,* 
is an example of the clasa Not satisfied with the large 
gains acquired by his splendid talents, he bought laud, 
built a miniature baronial castle, and became gookseller 
and publisher, chiefly on borrowed money, and when the 
banks declined to continue his supply of currency, he was 
forced to suspend payment himself. 

' What the opponents of the Bank Restriction Act appear 
to require is a currency that shall give ardent men who 
have little or no capital a large supply of it on easjr terms ; 
ji currency, moreover, possessed of the magic virtue of 
fostering production, and yet of rendering over-production 
impossible ; of enabling men to speculate rashly, and yet of 
saving them] from the consequences of miscalculation ; a 
currency, in short, which shall enable them to disregard the 
laws appointed by Providence to regulate human trans- 
actions, and shall still preserve to them all the prosperity 
Divine wisdom attaches to the observance of these laws. 

Mr. W. Little, of London,t approves of bank-notes being 
made payable in gold on demand, but maintains that '* in 
place of the present system of centralisation, we want full 
and free competition all over the kingdom amongst bankers 
and money-lenders. With perfect freedom of action, all 
evils will finally correct and adjust themselves. Who can 
be so able to regulate the extent of liability or credit 
between lenders and borrowers as the person directly 
interested ? ... If I prefer the security of a single person 
or private bank to that of a joint-stock association, where 

* The Three Letters of Malachi Malagrowther were published by 
Sir Walter Scott in 1826. 

t In a letter to the Seoteinan, of date December 12, 185d» 
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the directors, with the whole mass of shareholders, are liable 
for the repayment of my deposits, that must be my own 
affair, and I alone must be responsible for the results.'* 

So far as we are aware, no one proposes to limit the 
competition of bankers, or to interpose oetween them and 
their depositors and borrowing customers, but under the 
foregoing phraseology Mr. Little appears in reality to object 
to any restriction on the number of notes which bankers 
may issue, provided they bear on the face of them the 
words " I promise to pay five pounds," or any other sum. 
He, and many other persons, appear to consider the obli- 
gation to pay gold on demand all that is needed for the 
public safety, and that everyone may be left to judge 
for himself of the banker's ability to fulfil his promise. 

This opinion is contradicted by all experience. From 
1819 to 1844 this was the state of the law. The Bank of 
England was bound to pay the notes in gold ; the provincial 
banks were bound to pay in gold or in Bank of England 
notes, and the public was left at liberty to judge for tnem- 
selves of the ability of each bank to redeem its issues. And 
what was the consequence % In prosperous times everyone 
believed in the ability of every bank to redeem on demand, 
and the country was flooded with bank-notes. 

In 1837, however, when a crash in the United States 
diminished our exports, and involved many of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers in ruin, it became necessary to 
export gold in pa)niient of our debts. The Bank of England 
gave up its treasures on demand, but, to prevent its own 
.suspension, it did not re-issue the notes retired for gold. 
This deprived provincial bankers of a command of Bank of 
England notes : and as they had never thought of providing 
themselves witn gold sufficient to retire their own notes, 
when the public became alarmed, and rushed to their 
counters and demanded Bank of England notes or gold, 
thev shut their doors and suspended payment. The number 
of Danks which failed at that time was so great as to 
spread desolation over the land. 

It is no answer to say that the notes of several of these 
banks wxre ultimately redeemed out of the private estates 
of the partners, for this was effected only after years of 
delay, the payments being made by instalments at long 
intervals as the funds were collected : and surely a currency 
of this sort is a public nuisance, altnough it may be ulti- 
mately redeemed. We may safely permit buyers and 
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sellers, and lenders and borrowers, to jud^e of each other's 
solvency ; but issuing paper currency is neither buying nor 
selling, but is simply lending and borrowing. 

It begins, indeed, by lending bank-notes to customers 
borrowing, out the transaction does not end there. The 
borrowers present the notes to the public, many of whom, 
being worKing-meq, professional men, agriculturists, and 
women, have no adequate means of judging whether they 
are equal in value to gold or not. Parliament, therefore, 
which allows the notes to be issued, is bound to help these 
classes, and all others of limited knowledge, in this emer. 
gency, and to place such restrictions on the issues as shall 
give them a reasonable security that the notes shall be 
redeemed. The Bank Restriction Act contains the best 
regulations for accomplishing this end which has yet been 
proposed. 

Our American brethren have tried the experiment of un- 
restricted issues also. Th^y make bank-notes payable in 
specie, but they leave each individual free to receive or to 
reject them as currency at his discretion. And what is the 
result ? Any reader of the New York Journal of Cwnmerce^ 
or other American commercial newspaper, will find in it a 
list of bank- notes in actual circulation as currency, printed 
in small type, and a foot or a foot and a half long, specifying 
the actual specie value of the notes of each bank in the 
State, and the values run from par, J, \, |, or 1 per cent, 
discount, to 5 or 10 per cent, discount, according to the 
credit of the bank ! It is as difficult to master the specie 
value of the notes of all the banks in a State, so as to be 
able safely to buy and sell with them, as it is to learn a 
science ! People are forced to carry these lists in their 
pockets, and to consult them when unknown notes are 
presented to them. 

This is felt to be so great a nuisance, and bank failures in 
the States are so numerous, that their Le^slatures have 
resorted to every possible mode of imposing indirect restric- 
tion on issues. For example : The Jaw requires all duties 
on articles imported (and these constitute the chief revenue 
of the United States general Government) to be paid in 
specie. This forces the bankers at the seaports constantly 
to hold a stock of gold, and also to limit tneir issues, so as 
to preserve a safe proportion between the specie in their 
vaults and their notes m circulation. 

In the State of New York the banks are required also to 
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drained of gold — ^to prevent, if possible, the return of our securities in 
large amounts — we must restrict credits and commercial transactions ; 
and that can only be done by a contraction of bank-notes. We have 
not an interest sUding-scale, and must therefore apply the remedy at 
once directly to the root of the evil If in the pursuance of this 
stringent policy ; if, in destroying markets for foreign manufactures, 
we reduce prices for our own products, it must be considered as only 
a partial evil for universal good ; for the very fact of reducing prices - 
for our staple products woi:dd give such an impetus to exports as 
would at once remove all apprehensions of further shipments of specie." 

This is simply a recognition of the law which everywhere 
controls the transactions of commerce, and from which no 
nation can emancipate itself by artificial devices.* 

* [The Bank Act has been twice suspended since the above was 
written. In November, 1857, the rate of discount rose to 9 per 
cent., and a commercial panic ensued. The Government authorised 
the Bank of England to exceed its issue, and notes for £2,000,000 
were actually issued ; Parliament met in December and passed the 
Bank Charter Indemnity Act. In May, 1866, there was another 
commercial panic in the City, the Bank rate having again risen to 
9 per cent. The Government, as on the former occasion, author- 
ised the suspension of the Bank Act. The rate rose to 10 per cent 
the next day, and stood at that rate till August 16, when it was re- 
duced to 8 per cent. An over-issue of £250,000 was authorised in 
February, 1890.— Ed., 1893.] 



POSTSCKIPT. 

The Combe Trust, and Its Work. 

George Combe died on August 14th, 1858. By his trust dis- 
position and settlement — dated April 4th, 1843— and by subsequent 
codicils and papers of instructions, he granted and conveyed to 
his Trustees his whole estate, to be held by them in trust and 
administered for the objects specified by him. After making 
provision for his widow, and for sundry legacies and annuities, the 
Trustees were instructed to use the residue of his estate for the 
purpose of diffusing the views on God*s secular providence con- 
tained in "The Constitution of Man," and in his other works, 
and of promoting the circulation of these works among the people. 

All the Trustees mentioned in the deed of settlement are now 
dead. The present Trustees are Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B., 
Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland; John Ritchie Findlay, 
Esquire, of Aberlour, and James Law, Esquire, proprietors of The 
Scotsman; and Robert Cox, Esquire, of Gorgie. 

These Trustees have executed the trust committed to them 
on two distinct lines— namely, first, by instituting and promoting 
courses of popular lectures; and, secondly, by publishing and 
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promoting the circulation of the works of George Comhe, and of 
his hrother, Dr. Andrew Combe, on terms which placed them 
within the reach of the people. 

I. As regards Lectures : In 1880, the Trustees made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Andrew Wilson to deliver courses of popular 
lectures on "Physiology and the Laws of Health" in Dundee, 
Stirling, Kirkcaldy, Dunfermline, and Falkirk ; and also to the 
studente of the Church of Scotland Training Colleges in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. The success of these courses became 
so well known that the Trustees received applications from all 
parts of Scotland for their repetition ; and they have been repeated 
in different towns every winter since. In some populous districts, 
the demand for the lectures was so great that the IVustees allowed 
second courses to be given ; and in several cases, third courses^were 
organised on the responsibility of local committees. The appli- 
cations for courses of lectures are still as numerous as ever. 

Professor Stirling, of Aberdeen, delivered several courses of 
lectures for the Trustees in the north of Scotland; and on his 
removal to the Owens College, Manchester, in 1887, the Trustees 
arranged that he should lecture on physiological subjects there 
under their auspices. The lectures, given in the first instance to 
the students of the College, 'were so successful, and so highly 
appreciated, that the Trustees made arrangements with Professor 
Stirling for the re-delivery of the course in different manu- 
facturing towns within reach of Manchester. This scheme has 
also been attended with most gratifying results. 

By these means, most valuable instruction in subjects to which 
George Combe attached the greatest importance has -been given 
to many thousands of the working-class population of Scotland 
and of XkQ north of England. 

An interesting feature of these courses has been that, in many 
cases, the local committees have willingly co-operated with the 
Trustees in holding examinations, and in awarding piizes to the 
successful competitors. 

II. As regards Publications : The Trustees have adopted 
various means to promote the circulation of the works of George 
Combe and of Dr. Andrew Combe. 

In 1878, a full and interesting "Life of George Combe," 
written by Charles Gibbon for the Trustees, was published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and has had a wide circulation. 

In 1879, Dr. Jolly, H.M. Inspector of Schools, collected and 
arranged systematically in one volume all that George Combo 
had written on "Education." This volume, also published by 
Macmillan & Co., was well received by the public. 

In 1887, Dr. Andrew Combe's work, entitled " Observations on 
Mental Derangement," was edited and abridged by Sir Arthur 
Mitchell ; and this also is very popular. 
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Dr. Andrew Combe's "Treatise on the Management of 
Infancy," revised and edited by Sir James Clark, Bart., is regarded 
as a standard work on the subject with which it deals. It is 
gratifying to the Trustees to know that Her Majesty the Queen 
thinks so highly of this work, that she has presented a copy of it to 
each of her daughters and granddaug) iters as a marriage gift. 

New editions of George Combe's works have been issued from 
time to time by the Trustees. Down to 1875, no fewer than 
107,000 copies of the " Constitution of Man" were sold, and many 
thousands have been sold since that date. That work has been 
translated into many continental languages. A Welsh edition, 
partially subsidised by the Trustees, was published in 1884. 

The present cheap edition of the " Select Works of George 
Combe " is the latest effort of the Trustees to put his writings 
within reach of the masses; and that effort has been attended, so 
far, with the most gratifying results. 

WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 

1. Remarks on National Education. 

2. The Relation between Religion and Science. 

3. What should Secular Education Emekace? 

4. Lectures on Popular Education. 

6. Notes on the New Reformation in Germany, and ox 
National Education, etc 
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Successful Life^ The. By An Eld^r Brother. 3s. 6d, 



SeUcHoHS from Cassell ^ Company* s Puhlicatims, 



Sun, The. By Sir Robbrt Stawkll Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 

IUu<itrated with Eight Coloured P ates. ais. 
Sunshine Series, Casseirs Monthly Volumes, is. each. 

On stronger Wings By Edith 

Lister. 
Tou'll Love Me Yet. By Frances 



The Temptation of Duloe Car- 
ratlierd. By C. E. C. Whigall. 

Lady Ijorri'ner'B Soheme and The 
B orjr of a Olsmour. By Edith 
E. Cuthelu 

Womanlike. By Fi^rbncb M. King. 



Haswbll ; and That Little Wo- 
man. By Ida Lbmon. 



Sybil Knox: a Story of To-day. By Edward E. Hale. 68. 
Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by Frederick Barkako, reproduced in Photogravure, ais. 
Thackeray in America, With. By Eyrb Crowe, A.R. A. Illustrated. 

zos. 6d. 
The •* Short Story " Library. 
Otto the KniffUt, Ara. By Octave 

THANET. fis. 

Fourteen 1 o One. tto. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Sb. 



Eleven Possible Cases. By Various 

Authors. 6s. 
Felioia. By MissFannvMurprer. Ss. 
The Poet*8 Andienoe, and Delilah. 

By Clara Savilb Clarke. 6^. 



The *' Treasure Island" Series. Cheap I Uustrated Editions. Cloth, 
38. 6d. each. 



**Kidnapped." By R.L. Stevenson. 
TreasTure Island. By Robert 

l^uis Stevenson. 
The Master of Ballantrae. By 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 



The Blaok Arrow. By Robert 

LOUIS Stevenson. 
Kin{ Solomon's Mines. By H. 

Rider Haggard. 



Tiny Luttrell. By E. W. Hornung. Cloth gilt, Two Vols. azs. 
Trees, Familiar, By G. S. Boulgbr, F.L.S. Two Series. With 40 

full-page Coloured Plates by W. H. J. Boot. 12s. 6d. each. 
"Unicode": the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk or 

Pocket Edition, as. 6d. 
United States, Cassell's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. 

With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. gs. each. 
Universal History, Casseirs Illustrated. Four Vols. gs. each. 
Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swavsland. Four Series. With 4c 

Coloured Plates in each. xas. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulmk. F.L.S., F.S.A. Five 

Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. xas. 6d. each. 
Won at the Last Hole. A Golfing Romance. By M. A. Storart. 

Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Wood, Rev. J. G., Life of the. By the Rev. Theodore Wood. 

Extra crown 8 vo, cloth. Cheap Edition. 5s. 
Work. The Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. New and Enlarged Series. 

Vols. V. atnd VI., 4s. each. 
World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 
Wrecker, The. By R. L. Stevenson and L. Osbourne. Illustrated. 6s. 
Yule Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual, is. 



ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
The QMl««r. Enlarged Series. Monthly, 6d. 
Caaseil's family Magazine, Monthly, 7d. 
*' TAttle JFolkM '* Magazine, Monthly, 6d. 
The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 

" Chufns.*' Illustrated Paper for Boys. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
CanaelVa Saturday •Tottmal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 
Worh. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 

CASSELL'S Complete Catalogue, omtaininir particulars ot upwards d 
One Thousand Volumes, will be sent post free on application. 

gASSELL & CO\f PANY, Limitbd, Ludgate Hill, London. 



Selections from Cassell tk Company's Pvblicaiions, 



§tbU2 anb lteU0txms tSKtrrhs. 

Bible Biographies. Illustrated, as. 6d. each. 

The Story of Moses and Joshua. By the Rev. J. Telford. 
The Bttry ot the Judges. By the Rev. J. Wycuffe c;edc.e. 
The Htory of Samuel and 8 lui. By the Rev. D. C. Tovf.y. 
The Story ol Uavid. By the Rev. J. Wild. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. Georgb 
Sainton.. »__^_____^__ 

The Stoxy of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D D. 
Bible, Cassefrs Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, 

f;ilt edges, £2 los. 
e Educator, The. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Plumptre, D.D., 
With Illustrations, Maps, &c Four Vols^ cloth, 68. each. 

Bible Student ia the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. 
KiTCHiN, M.A. New and Revised Edition, is. 4d. 

Bible women and Nurses. Yearly Volume. Illustrated. 3s. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrated throughout. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5a. 

Child's Bible, The. With aoo Illustrations. 150M Thousan /. 7s. 6d. 

Child's Life of Christ, The. With 300 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

"Come, ye Children." Illustrated. By Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 53. 

Conquests of the Cross. Illustrated. In 3 Vols. 9s. each. 

Dore Bible. With 238 Illustrations by Gustavb DoRi. Small folio, 
best morocco, gilt edges, £15. Popular Edition, With aoo lUus* 
trations. 158. 

Early Days of Christianity, The. By the Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Library Edition. Two Vols., 243. ; morocco, £a as. 
Popular Edition. ^ Complete in One Volume, cloth, 6s. ; cloth, gilt 
edges, 78. 6d. ; Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; tree-calf, 158. 

Family Prayer- Book, The. Edited by Rev. Canon Garbett. M.A., 
and Rev. S. Martin. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 5s. ; morocco, i8s. 

Gleanings after Harvest. Studies and Sketches by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. Illustrated. 6s. 

*» Graven in the Rock." By the Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns, F,R.A.S., 
Author of " Moses and Geology ." Illustrated. X28. 6d. 

** Heart Chords." A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. Bound in 
cloth, red edges, One Shilling each. 

My Bible. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 

MY Father. By the Rigrht Rev. Ash- 
ton OXENDEN, late Bishop of Mont- 
real. 

My work for God. By the Right 

Rev. Bishop COTTERILL. 
MY Objf.ct in Life. By the Ven. 

Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
MY Aspirations. By the Rev. G. 

Matheson. D.D. 
My emotional Life. By the Rev. 

Preb. CHADWICK, D.D. 
MV BODY. By the Rev. Prof. VV. G. 

BLAIKIB. D.D. 



My Growth in Divine Life. By the 

Rev. Preb. REYNOLDS, M.A. 

MY SOUL. By the Rev. P. B. POWER, 

M.A. 
MY HEREAFTER. By the Very Rev. 

Dean BICKERSTETH. 

MY WALK WITH GOD. By the Very 
Rev. De.in MONTGOMERY. 

MY AIDS TO THE DiVINR LIFE. By 
the Very Rev. Dean BO\LE. 

My SOURCES OF Strength. By the 
Rev. E. E.Jenkins, M. a., Secretary 
of Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Helps to Belief. A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious 
Difficulties of the Day. Edited by the Rev. Tkignmouth Shore, M.A, 
Cinon of Worcester. Cloth, is. each. 

Miracles. By the Rev. Brownlow 

Maitland, M.A. 
Prayer. By the Rev. T. Teignmoutb 

Shore, M.A. 
THE ATONEMENT. By William Connor 
Magee, D.D., Late Archbishop of 
York. 



Creation. By Dr. H. Goodwin, the late 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

THE Divinity of Our Lord. By 
the Lord Bishop of Derry. 

THE morality of THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By the Rev. Newman 
Smyth. D.D. 

Holy Land and the Bible, The. By the Rev. C. Grikib, D.D., LL.D. 
(Edin.). Two Vols. , 348. Illustrated Edition^ One Vol., 9is. 
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Lectures on Christianity and Socialism. By the Right Rev. Alfred 
Barry, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Christ, The. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Library Edition. I'wo Vols. Cloth, a4S. ; morocco, 4as. Cheap 
Illustrated Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
xos. 6d. Popular Edition, in One Vol., 8vo, cloth, fe. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, gilt edges, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, Z5S. 

Moses and Geology ; or. The Harmony of the Bible with Science. 
By the Rev. Samurl Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Nem 
Edition on Larger and Superior Paper. 8s. 6d. 

New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By B. T. A. Evbtts, 
M.A. Illustrated, sis. 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., I^rd Bbhop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. In 'l*hree Volumes, azs. each. Vol. I.— The Four Gospels. 
Vol. II.— ITie Acts, Romans. Corinthians, Galatians. Vol. III. — The 
remaining Books of the New Testament. 

New Testament Commentary. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. St. Matthew, 3s. 6d. St. Mark, 3s. St. Luke, 
38. 6d. St. John, 3S. 6d. The Acts of the Apostles, 3s. 6d. Romans, 
as. 6d. Corinthians I. and II., 3s. Galatians, Ephesians, and Philip* 

gians, 3s. Colossians, Thessalouians, and Timothy, 3s. Titus, 
^hilemon, Hebrews, and James, 3s. Peter, J tide, and John, 3s. 
I'he Revelation, 3s. An Introduction to the New Testament, 3s. 6d. 

Old Testament Commentary for English Readers, The. Edited 
by the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Complete in Five Vols. ^azs. each. Vol. I. — Genesis to Num- 
bers. Vol. II. — Deuteronomy to Samuel II. Vol. III. — Kings I. to 
Esther. Vol. IV, — ^Job to Isaiah. Vol. V. —Jeremiah to Malachi. 

Old Testament Commentary. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 
Volume Edition. Genesiss, 3s. 6d. Exodus, 3s. Leviticus, 3s. 
Numbers, as. 6d. Deuteronomy, as. 6d. 

O d and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of the. 
Containing Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Volumes, 
3s. 6d. each. 

Protestantism, The Histoiy of. By the Rev. J. A. Wvlib, LL.D. 

Containing upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols. gs. each. 
Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With about 600 Original lUtuitrations. 

78. 6d. 
Religion, The Dictionary oC By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. 

Cheap Edition. los. 6d. 

St. George for England ; and other Sermons preached to Children. By 
the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester. 5s. 

St. Paul, The Life and Work of. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition. 
Two Vols., cloth, a4s. ; calf, 435. Illustrated Edition, complete 
in One Volume, with about 300 Illustrations, £z is. ; morocco, £;» as. 
Popular Edition. One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 6s.; doth, gilt edges, 
78. 6d. ; Persian morocco, xos. 6d. ; tree calf, 158. 

Shall We Know One Another in Heaven ? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. 
Rylb, D.D., Bishop of LiverpooL Cheap Eiit on. Paper covers, 6d. 

Signs Christi. By the Rev. Jambs Aitchison. y. 

** Sunday,'* Its Origin, History, and Present Obligation. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hessby, D.C.L. J^i/th Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Twilight of Life, The. Words of Counsel and Comfort for Ul« 
A^ed. By the Rev. John £;,(,8rtok, MAt is- 6<1- 



Selections from Cassell # CotnpanVs Publications. 

Agricultural Text- Books, Cassell's. (The "Downton" Series.) Edited 

by John Wrightson, Professor of Agriculture. Fully Illustrated, 

as. 6d. each.— Farm Crops. By Prof. Wrightson.— Soils and 

Manures. By J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C, F.C.S. 

— ^Live Stock. By Prof. Wrightson. 
Alphabet, Cassell's Pictorial. 3s. 6d. 
Anthmetics, The Modern School. By Gborgb Ricks. B.Sc Lond. 

With Test Cards. (List on application,) 
Atlas, Cassell's Popular. Containing^ 34 Coloured Maps. as. 6d. 
Book- Keeping. By Thbodorb Jonbs. For Schools, as. ; cloth, 3s. 

For the Million, as. ; cloth. 3s. Books for Jones's System, as. 
British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and 

Institutes. By G. R. Parkin and T. G. Hartholomew, F.R.G.S. 

Mounted on cloth, varnished, and with Rollers, or folded. a5S 
Chemistiy, The Public School. By J. H. Anuerson, M.A. as. 6d. 
Cookery tor Schools. By Lizzie Hsritage. 6d. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's Modern School Freehand. First Grade, 

IS. ; Second Grade, as. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell's " New Standard." Complete in Fourteen 

Books, ad., 3d., and 4d. each. 
Energy and Mfotion. By William Paice, M.A. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Euclid, Cassell's. Edited by Prof. Wallace. M.A. is. 
Euclid, The First Four Books of. New Edition. In paper, 6d..; cloth, gd. 
Experimental Geometry. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts I. 

and II., each as. 6d. ; complete, 4s. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 
French- English and English-French Dictionary. Entirely New 

and Enlarged Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
French Reader, Cassell's Public School. By G. S. Conrad, as. 6d. 
Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Farmer. 

58. Words only, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 
German Dictionary, Cassell's New (German-English, English- 
German). Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Hand-and-Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc 2 Vols., with 16 Coloured 

Plates in each VoL Cr. 4to, 6s. each. Cards for Class Use, 5 sets, is. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in., as. 

each. Mounted on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. each. 
Historical Course for Schools, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout. 

I. — Stories from English History, is. II. — The Simple Outline of 

English History, is. 3d. III.— The Class History of England, as. 6d. 
Italian Grammar, The Elements of, with Exercises. Cloth, 

3s. 6d. 
Latin Dictionary, Cassell's New. (Latin-English and English- Latin.) 

Revised by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., and J. F. Charles, B.A. 

Cloth, 38. 6d. 
Latin Primer, The First. By Prof. Postgate. is. 
Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postgatb. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
Latin Prose for Lower Forms. By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. ss. 6d. 
Laundry Work (How to Teach It). By Mrs. £. Lord. 6d. 
Laws of Every-Day Life. By H. O. Arnold- Forstbr, M.P. is. 6d. 

Special Edition on Green Paper for Persons with Weak Eyesight, as. 
Lessons in Our Laws; or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. 

LAST.-R. Illustrated. Parts I. and II., is. 6d. each. 
Little Folks* History of England. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
Making of the Home, The. By Mrs. Samuel A Barnett. is. 6d. 
Marlborough Books :— Arithmetic Examples, 3s. French Exercises, 

38. 6d. French Grammar, as. 6d. German Grammar, 3s. 6d. 
Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in Practical. 

By R. G. Blaine, M.E. Netv Ed- Hon, Revised and Enlarged. With 

79 Illustrations. Cloth, as. 6d. 
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Mechanics for Young Beginners, A First Book of. By the Rev. 

J. G. Easton, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell's New. i8 

Subjects. Size 39 by 31 in. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 3s. each. 
Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. L. C. Miall, F.L.S. Fully 

Illustrated. New and Enlarged Edition. Two Vols., xs. 6d. each. 
Physiology for Schools. By A. T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.t&c. 

Illustrated. Cloth, zs. gd. ; Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each ; or 

cloth limp, 6d. each. « . . 

Poetry Readers, CasselPs New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each ; or 

complete in one Vol., cloth, xs. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell's N£V\^. With Revised Text, New MafM, 

New Coloured Plates, New Type, &c. In 8 Vols., 58. each ; or in 

Four Vols., half-morocco, 50s. the set. 
Readers, Cassell's "Higher Class." {List on application.) 
Readers, Cassell's Readable. Illustrated. (LiMt on application.) 
Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. each. 
Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forstbr, M.P. Illustrated. 

zs. 6d. Also a Scottish Edition^ cloth, xs. 6d. 
Reader, The Temperance. By Rev. J. Dennis Hird. Crown 8vo, 

zs. 6d. 
Readers, The "Modern School " Qeographical. {List on application.) 

Readers, The " Modem School." Illustrated. {List on application.) 

Reckoning, Howard's Anglo-American Art of. By C. Frushbr 
Howard. Paper covers, zs. ; cloth, as. New Edition^ 5s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. Fully Illustrated, zs. 6d. 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bower, zs. 

Science of everyday Life. By J. A. Bower. Illustrated, zs. 

Shade from Models, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, 
How to. By W. £. Sparkbs. With 35 Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Use. 9 Books. Illustrated. 6d. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. zs. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout :— 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s.— 
Building Construction, as. — Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 38. — > 
Carpenters and Joiners. Drawing for, 3s. 6d. — Gothic Stonework, 38. — 
Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, as. Linear Drawing and 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s. 6d. — Machinists and Engineers. 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d.— Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 38. — Model 
Drawing, 3s. — Orthographical and Isometrical Projection, as. — Practical 
Perspective, 38.— Stonemasons, Drawing^ for, 3s. — Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LL.D., as. — Systematic Drawing and Shading, as. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's NEW. An entirely New Cyclopaedia of 
Technical Education, with Coloured Plates and Engravings. Four 
Volumes, 5s. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc, M.A. Illustrated throughout : — 
The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 5s.- Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, Vice-President of the British Horo- 
logical Institute, 4s. 6d. — Steel and Iron, by Prof. W. H. Greenwood, 
F.C.S.. M.I.C.E., &c., 5S.— Spinning Woollen and Worsted, by W. S. 
B. McLaren, M. P., 48. 6d.— Design in Textile Fabrics, by T. R. Ashen* 
hurst, 4s. 6d.— Practical Mechanics, by Prof. Perry, M.E., 3s. 6d.— 
Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. 

Things New and Old ; or. Stories from English History. By 
H. O. Arnold- Forster, M.P. Fully Illustrated, and strongly bound 
in Cloth. Standards I. & II., gd. each; Standard III., is.; 
Standard IV., zs. 3d. ; Standards V., VI., & VII., is. 6d. each. 

This World of Ours. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 



Selections from Ccusell % Compan/s Publtcaiions, 



§o0kB for )ottn0 ^toflt. 

"Little Folks** Half- Yearly Volume. Containing 432 410 pages, witn 
about aoo Illustrations, and Pictiu-es in Colour. Boards, 38. 6d. ; cloth, 58. 

Bo- Peep. A Book for the Little Ones. With Original Stories and Verses. 
Illustrated throughout. Yearly Volume. Boards, as. 6d. ; cloth, 3a. 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains. By L. T. Meadb. 58. 

The Peep of Day. CeuseU's Illnstrated Edition, as. 6d. 

Maggie Steele's Diary* By £. A. Dillwyn. as. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggie Browne (Author of " Wanted— a 
King," &c.), Sam Browne, and Aunt Ethel. 3s. 6d. 

Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. 5s. 

Born a Kine. By Frances and Mary Arnold-Forster. (The Life of 
Alfonso XlII., the Boy King of Spain.) Illustrated, is. 

Casseirs Pictorial Scrap Book. Six Vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Schoolroom and Home Theatricals. By Arthur Waugh. Illus- 
trated, as. 6d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Pictures of School Life and Boyhood. Selected from the best Authors. 
Edited by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. as. 6d. 

Heroes of Every-day Life. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cloth, as. 6d. 

Bob Lovell's Career. By Edward S. Ellis* 5s. 

Books for Young People. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 

oa ftyf each. 

The Champion of Odin; or. | Bound by a Spell; or, Tlie Hunted 
Vikins iiife in the Days of Witcn of the Forest. By the 

Old. ^y J. Fred. Hodgetts. | Hon. Mrs. Greene. 

Under Bayard's Banner. By Henry Frith. 

Books for Young People. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 



•Bashftal Fifteen. By L. T.Meade. 
•The White House at Inch Gh>w. 

By Mrs. Pitt 
•A Sweet Otrl Oradnate. By L. T. 

Meade. 
The Sine's Oomnumd: ▲ Story 
for GHrla. By Mag|4e Symington. 
Lost in Samoa. A Ta' 



Tale of Adven- 
ture in the Navigator Islands. By 
Edward S. EUis. 
Tad; or,*' Getting Even" with 

mm! By Edwards. EUis. 
•The Falaoe Beautiful. By L. T. 
Meade. 

* Alio procurable in superior binding, 60. each. 

Crown 8vo Library. Cheap Editions. Gilt edges, ss. 6d. each. 



•Folly : A New-Fashioned OirL By 
L. T.Meade. 

"Follow My Leader." By Talbot 

Baines Reed. 
•The Cost of a Mistake. By Carah 

Pitt 

*A World of Oirla: The Story of 
a SchooL By L. T. Meade. 

LoBt among White Afirioana. Bv 
David Ker 



For Fortune and Olory: AStory of 
tiie Soudan War. By Lewis 
Hough. 



Bamblea Bound London. By C. 

L. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 
Around and About Old England. 

By C. L. Matdauz. Illustrated. 
Paws and Claws. By one of the 

Authors of " Poems written fat a 

ChUd." Illustrated. 
DeoisiTe Brente in History.' 

By 1 homas Archer. With Original 

lUus'.rations. 
The True BoUnson Cruaoeo. 

Cloth gilt 
PeepsAbroad for Folks at Home. 

Illustrated throughout 



Wild Adventures in Wild Places. 

By Dr. Gordon Stables. R.N. Illus- 
trated. 
Modera Explorers. By Thomas 

Frost Illuitraied. New and Cheaper 

Editiotu 
Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 
Home Chat with our Young Folks. 

Illustrated throughout 
Jungle. Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 

throughout 
The EngiRud of Shakespeare. By 

E. Goadby. With Full-page Ilhia- 

tratioiis. 
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The "Cross and Crown*' Series. Illustrated, as. 6d. each. 



Jre^dom's Sword : A Story of the 

Days of Wallace and Bruce. 

By Annie S. Swan. 
Strong to Suffer: A Story of 

the Jews. By E. Wj-nne. 
Heroes of the Indian Emptret 

or. Stories of Valour aad 

Victory. By Ernest Foster. 
In Letters of Flame: A Story 

cX. the Wsldenses. By C L. 

Mat^us. 



A Storr of 
By Thomas 



Throuffh Trial to Triumph. By 

Madeline B. Hunt. 
By Fire and Sword: 

the Huiraenots. 

Archer. 
Adam Hepburn's Vow: A Tale of 

Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 

S fiisf an. 

Ko. Xni.: or. The Story of the 
Lost Vestal A Tale of Eariy 
Christian Days. By Emma MarsbalL 



*' Golden Mottoes ** Series, The. Each Book containing 208 pages, with 
Four fall-page Original Illustration& Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. each. 

** Honour is my Oxdde.** By Jeanie 
Herinff (Mrs. Adams-Acton). 



**Nil Desperandum.** By the 
Rev. F. Langbridge, M.A. 

"Bear and Forbear.** By Sarah 
Pitt 

**Foremost if I Can." By Helen 
Atteridge. 



**Aim at a Sure End.** By Emily 

Searchfield. 
** He Conquers who Endures.** By 

tlie Autlior of "May Cunninirhams 

Trial,- &c 



Cassell's Picture Story Books. Each containing about Sixty Pages of 

Pictures and Stories, &c. 6d. each. 

Little Talks. Daisy's Story Book. 

Bright Stws. Dot*8 Stoiy Book. 

A Nest of Stories. 

Oood-Niffht Stories. 

Chats for Small Chatterers. 



If nrsery Tojrs. 
PetTa Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 



Auntie's Stories. 
Birdie's Story Book. 
Little Chimes. 
A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 



Cassell's Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing 
Interesting Stories by well-known writers. 

The Boat Club. 

Little Piokles. 

The Blohester College Bojrs. 



The Smuggler's Cave. 

Little Usne. 

Little Bird, UA and Adven 

tnresoC 
Luke Bamioott. 



My First Cruise. 

The Little Peaoemafcer. 



The Delft Jug. 

Casseirs Shilling Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interest- 
ing Stories. 



Bunty and the Boya 

The Heir of Elmdale. 

The Mystery at Shonoliff 

Sohool. 
Claimed at Last, and Boy's 

Bewsrd. 
Thorns and Tangles. 
The Cuokoo in the Bobin*s Nest. 
John's Mistake. 
The History of Five Little 

Pitohers. 
Diamonds in the 3anx 



Surly Bob. 
The Giant's Cradle. 
Shag and Doll. 
Aunv Luoia'S Looket. 
The Magio Mirror. 
The Cost of Bevenge. 
Clever Frsnk. 
Among the Bedskins. 
The Ferryman of BrUL 
Harry MazwelL 
A Banished Monaroh. 
Seventeen Cats. 



Illustrated Books for the Little Ones. Containing interesting Stories. 
All Illustrated, xs. each ; cloth gilt, zs. 6d. 



Tales Told for Sunday. 
Sunday Stones for Small 

People. 
Stories and Pictures for Sun* 

day. 
Bible Pictures for Boys and 

OirU. 
Firelight Stories. 
Sunlight and Shade. 
Bub-a-Dub Tales. 
Fine Feathers and Ftuffy Fur. 
Sorsmbles and So r a p (6s. 
Tittle TatUe Tales. 
Up snd Down the GNffden. 



All Sorts of Adventures. 
Our Sunday Stories. 
Our Holiday Hours. 
Indoors and Out. 
Some Farm Friends. 
Wandering Ways. 
Dumb Friends. 
Those Ctolden Sands. 
Little Mothers and their 

Children. 
Our Pretty Peta- 
Our Sohooldsy _ 
Orsaturss Tama. 
Orsatures WIUL 



Siitclioni from Casstll t Comfan/i Puillcaliont. 



["sMk^for yS! 
Original llliulnll 



CuMll'i Two-ShUlini Sury B 

Btor]«> of ttl« Tow«T. 



T>hTO|l|A F« 



Selections from Cassell # Company s PuhlicatioHS, 



Cheap Editions of Popular Volumes for Young People. Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, as. 6d. each. 



In Quest of Gold: or, TTnder 

the Wfaaaffft x'aUs. 
On Board the Esmeralda; or, 

Martin Leigh's liOg. 
The Somanoe of Invention: 

Vignettes flrom the Annals 

of Industry and Soienoe. 



For Queen and Eling. 
Bather West. 
Three Homes. 
Working to Win. 
Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. 



The "Deerfoot" Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four full-page 
Illustrations in each Book. Cloth, bevelled boards, as. 6d. each. 

The Hunters of the Osarh. I The Camp in the Mountains. 
The Iiast War Trail. 

The *' Log Cabin ** Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full- 
page IlmstratioDS in each. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

The Lost Trail. I Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 

Footprints in the Forest. 

The "Great River" Series. Bv Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, as. 6d. each. 

Down the Mississippi. I Lost in tiie WUds. 

TTp the Tapajos ; or. Adventures in BrasiL 

The ** Boy Pioneer " Series. By Edward S. Ellis. With' Four Full- 
page Illustrations in each Book. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. each. 

Ned in the Woods. A Tale of i Ned on the Biver. A Tale of Indian 
Early I>ays in the West | River War&re. 

Ned in the Blook House. A Story of Pioneer Life in Kentucky. 

The "World in Pictures." Illustraud throughout, as. 6d. each. 

A Ramble Bound France. The Bastem Wonderland (JapanX 

All the BuBsias. Qlimpses of South Amerioa. 

Chats about Germany. Bound Airica. 

The Land of the Pj ramids The Land of Temples (Indiai. 
(Sgypt). The Isles of the Faoiflo. 

Peeps into China. 

Half- Crown Story Books. 

Margaret's Enemy. 
Pen's Perplexities. 
Notable Miipwreoks. 
At the South Pole. 

Books for the Little Ones. 

Bhymes for the Young Folk. 
By William Allins^ham. BeauUfully 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 



Soldier and Patriot (Gtoorge Wash 

ington). 
The Toung Man in the Battle oi 

Lift. By the Rev. Dr. Landels. 



The History Sorap Book; With 
nearly i,ooo Encravinxs. Cloth, 
78. 6d. 

Albums for Children. 38. 6d. each. 

The Album for Home, Sohool, Picture AJbum of All Sorts. 



My Diary. With ta Coloured Hates 

and 3166 Woodcuts. Is. 
The Sunday Sorap Book. With 

Several Hundred Illustrations. Paper 

boards, 3b. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, Bs. 
The Old Fairy Tales. WithOrisinal 

Illustrations. Boards, Is.; cloth. 

lB.6d. 



and Play. Containing Stories by 
Popular Authors. Illustrated. 
My Own Album of Animals. 
With FuU-page Illustrations. 



With 



Full-page Illustrations. 
The Chit-Chat Album, 
throughout 



Illustrated 



CwMoll ft Compansr's Complete Catalogue wiU be sent post 

free on application to 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitbd, Lud^ate HUi^ Lomiom. 



COUNTWAY LIBRARY 




HC 5S(3H - 




